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PEEFACE. 


The mere circumstantial account of an actor's profes¬ 
sional career, liowevcr celebmted lie might liave been, wouUl 
scarcely be docmed a subject of general intei*eat, at this 
precise moment. The social world is less occupied in the 
matter of plays, atid has less sympathy with players, than 
in past days, and the drama forms not so distinct and 
leading a feature in po^mlar enjoyment os it once did. 

True it is, ])layhou 80 s arc open and frequented ; but this 
is not altogether our question. The drama, in its nobler 
form, is uoitlicr 8t«di(5d nor represented, nor have modern 
Fiocictic's any honovirs in store for dramatic distinction. 
Ifow sUange and ont of date would now appear the 
(ixpression of Sir Hichard Steele : “ Notbiug makes a man 
so populai',” says he, “as the authorshi]) of a new play j” 
—few things, in our day, atti-act so little notice. 

The slight which attaches to the inventive claim must 
in equal degree await tlie ministers of its effects. The 
graces of the actor are cramped in the shrunken measure 
of degenerate taste, and he must be content to take only 
such rewards as an unsupported school of art may offer 
him. 

The “old times” were at least “good,” in this respect, by 
so far differing from our own, and to such an extent do 
we eagerly hope in their return; when “ to see a good 
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play, will be to keep tlie beat company,” and when the 
sayings and doings of the stage jn"oft'asov may secure a 
pLuje in our regard, consi'queut on the intellectual do*, 
liglit derived from exhibitions of his art. 

Fi*om these observations, it will be inferred that a 
meiH) histoiy of a profesrtiuual life is not the entire pur¬ 
pose of these Memoiix Tlie material we have to dc;d 
with oifers pleasanter promiw?; for the history of llol>evt 
^Villiam Kllinton wiw verily a Uiingtcd yarn, in which, 
though the “actor” might have been the main iibre, yet 
the twistings were of such divert hucH and quality; a 
career of so nincli variety in adventure,—so uincli eccen¬ 
tricity in purpose,—so much was tlierc in it of the 
‘‘ Rover or the Strolling (hnitleman,” on the very stage of 
life itself, tliat we would fuiu Indicvu some gcncM'al account 
of liim would form no uuacce] stable addition to tlio 
** harmless stock of public aunisonicnt-,” 

Divci^sified in hiHomph»yiimnts, sinlrlen in his operations, 
w'c Cud him, at one time, Hying ort* at a “ Tangeut^^ to 
become the centix? of wono circulating-library, and at 
another, the vertex of some Acadmuic Institute, “lie 
carried with him,” says Lamb, “pit, boxes and gallerj', 
and set up his portable pUnhou^o at tho corner of streets.” 
By the turn of his magic ring, ho will tnuusport himself 
fi'om place to place, at the suggestion of a moment, and 
with the wand of harlequin, erect ballrooms, fill shops 
with moixshnndiso, and siring pUyhousos together Hke 
bca<ls ujion a throiul! In tact, he was a poi*{>ctual show- 
man of the exbm-onlinary in niuiitiurs, whicli, witli his 
p<‘i*ceptioii of the hinuorons and love of udventure, con¬ 
stituted him an attinictivi^ iealiU'O in the roundof life, and 
gained him gmitcr applau«*, perhaps, for the moiaoiit, 
than that acquired by otiici's who were moving more 
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steadily in the orbit of dcconinu Never slmll wc find 
Klliston in I'cpORe : his lamp U }>crj>ctually exhausting; 
Ills imagination constantly under the blow-pipe: Unt 
ftdgore sao^ and the i*osult—early extinction. 

It lias been said of Mi*s. Mattockthat had she been 
educated a nmi, it would have i^cijnii-ed no groat peno- 
tmtiou to ]>erceivo she was born for au actress: liad 
Klliston been ciiulled in Paraguay, it would have been 
equally clear ho must have found liis way to Drury 
Lane. 

Suited to the adventurous days of KilUgrew and Sidney, 
the namo of Elliston would have giittei'ed with no incon- 
sidcmble eKTect on the pr^ges of Count Hamilton, or have 
occu})ied a liberal space iu the; delightful records of Cibber. 
He who would have been a fcatiii'e in those days, 1ms some 
claim to be striking in uni's ; and as ceiiain frailties will 
necessarily be glanced ut, which in that earlier age were 
the fashion of the time, it is yet liopeil sufficient eccen- 
trie!ties will be oRered to amuse, without dwelling on 
outrages which might oilend. 

One little anecdote, liighly chai'actciistic of the man, 
wc bog hci*c to inseid;, on the authoiity of tho late Sir 
John McMahon. In 1821, the King unshed to give some 
directions respecting his own Ijox at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and ElUston was aim maud ed to be in attendance at Carl¬ 
ton House. Hb Majesty having expi*essed bis desires on 
tho subject, the manager w'as about to retire, when the 
King, condescend in gly, added his wishes for the Iossee*s 
success in his theatrical government; on which ElHston, 
by one of those strange impulses so peculiar to Idm, 
replied: If sir, arc loyal^ I must obtain a 

This was the regal stylo which Lamb so 
delightfully commemorated in him. 
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Trwly may we say, Elliston was born a full century 
too late. The same qualities which in Ins own time 
lost him frequently the rudi>ect of the humblo, would in 
that day have won him the adzuiratioii of the great; with 
tlie advantage of being chronicled as a wit, rather than 
remcm1>Gred aa a dupe. As a citizen of modern times, his 
reputation must auffer; but as an actor on the mimic 
scene, there was perhaps no period, since tho first dawn of 
comedy in England, in which he would not have been 
accounted accomplished; justifying the whole attvibuto of 
the Muse, Imitath viUe, ^ipeculunt constututlinuff inia/fo 
veritaiU^* 

In pemon, Elliston was of tho middle size and well pro- 

portioucil: his countonanco the very Minw of Comedy. 

ills face was round, Iiis featui'cs small yet highly 
* 

expressive ;—laughter lay cnnilcd in his eye; and there 
was a noticeable play of Up so pregnant of meaning, as 
fic<]uent1y to leave the woi*ds that followed bnt little to 
explain, lie displayecl the art of tenderness and pci*- 
suasiou more strikingly than any actor of his time* 
There was a wanuth—a glow of colouring in all his 
impersonations wliich constantly pleased. Nothing crude 
or tinriiXJ was of his gathering; all was mature and yield¬ 
ing—sometimes eccentric, but never exaggerated. 

His assumption of tilUd piety or conjugal devotion was 
most touching: in the latter there was no confessing 
and avoiding,^ &s though half in awe of the very senti¬ 
ment committed to him; but earnest and ardent, his 
advances admitted of no appeal—whilst Ills accents, as 
Cibber has declared of Moutford— 

Like flftkos of featUerod ftnow. 

They melted as they fell.'* 
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Hia quality in art waa not in the possession of any one 
faculty pre-eminently, but rather in the participation of 
all, in harmonious proportion. “ The elements so mixed in 
him,” that he shared, in a great measure, the spright¬ 
liness of Garrick, the melody of Barry, the polish of 
O’Bnen, and the manly bearing of the younger Kemble. 
He had attained, indeed, that high elevation in art 
wliioh takes captive at once the ear, the eyo, and the 
understanding. 

The greater part of the material from which the present 
volume is composed (which might bo termed, rather, 
Anecdote Memoirs, than a complete Life), was supplied 
by the lute Mr. Winston, a faitliful friend to EUiston, 
and for many years so entirely in his confidence that, in 
fact, nothing was concealed from him. 

The letters and correspondence in connection with 
Elliston's earlier life, had been preserved by himself, and 
so passed into the hands of his representativeswhile in 
respect of documents relative to his latter days, wo are 
indebted to the industry and research of Mr. Winston,— 
a kind of Theatrical “Rusliworth”—always collecting, 
and especially in any particular relative to the acts and 
doings of the Manager of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Some anecdotes will be found inserted on the sole 
authority of popular report; in which, if tho genuineness 
cannot be entirely proved, the vraisendilancc, will at 
least be admitted. 
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LIFE 

OF 

ROBEET WILLIAM ELLISTON. 



If to infliimd 

The noble youth with an ambitious b(N«t» 

T’endure tho fiosts of danger and of deaths 
Uy glorious audertakings, may dcsen'e 
Reword or favour from the ronimonwealthp— 
ACTORS may fut in for as large a share 
As all llie sects of the philosophers**' 

Massinokk —The Roman Actor.” 
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CHArXER I. 

BIRTH AMD PAREMTAQK 

Robert Wiluam Elliston wiw bom on the 7th of 
April, 1774, in Orange Street, BlooniRbury, where his 
father, Robert Elliston, rcsideU aud carried on the mystery 
of a wntclimaker. 

He (Ibc father) was the youngeat son of a respectable 
fiirnier of (iedgrave, near Urford, on the Suffolk coast. 

The eluw brother was in the navy, and had attained 
the rank of commander when he died. He shared, we 
are iiifuniicd, in the glory of the action of August, 1759, 
at tliat time a licuttmant, when Admiral Boscawen 
defeated the French fleet off Gibraltar. 

Tlie eldest brother, William, was a member of St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; he received his degree in 1754, with 
the distinction of fourth Wrangler, and was elected 
roaster of Sidney College in 1760. 

Their sister, aunt to the subject of tliese Memoirs, was 
married to the Rev. Thomas Martyn, also of Sidney 
College, who succeeded the Rev. John Martyn in the 
professor’s chair of botany, in 1761. 

It may not be uninteresting to notice another vener> 
able member of the family stock—Robert Eiliston, of 
Monk’s Heigh, or Ely, in the county of Suffolk; great- 
unole to the subject of these Memoira He had resided, 
his whole life, namely, eighty-six years, like Eihaard 
JiuUard, of Little Britain, in the same house in which he 
was born j a fine, hale, liearty old yeoman, whose death 
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was at last tlie result of acciilcnt—a severe fall. This 
event was rendered the more i-oumrkable, as the old gen¬ 
tleman bad been in the habit of saying, lie had been told 
by a cunning man " that accidental death alone would 
balk him of a century. 

Robert, the watchmaker, ajipearsto have been the leant 
intei'csting i>crsoiiage in the whole family giouji, except, 
indeed, in being the sire of our future hero. Ho was a man 
of indolent habits ami low ptimiits; so that whatever 
little skill he might have aciput'eil in the maiiagemoit of 
clocks, lie sadly wanted u lugulator to his own con¬ 
duct. From cxtmvagunce he passcil to uiggaixlness; tliul 
sera inyu}uio parHUik/niaf dinphuungonc vice by another. 

Dr. Elliston having tor some time noticed with niucli 
anxiety, the state of atruii's in Orange-street, and remarked 
on various occasions early indications of quickness and 
intelligence iu the youth, his nephew, determined to take 
his cdiimtiou altogether into his own hands, au oiler 
which it is not to be siipjawed met with any opimitiou 
on the [lart of the irregular watchmaker, and certainly 
acknowledged with much gratitude by the boy himself 

In pursuance of this, young Elliston was in a short 
time entei*ed at St Paul’s Schouh and his fatlier removittg 
about the same period to Charles*street, Covenb-gardeii, 
afibrded the son more suitable means of domestic comfort; 
for during the school months the boy still lodged with h\^ 
pai'ents, his uncle being on no account desirous of alienating 
filial respect fmiu the bresist of his pupil, and moi*e particu¬ 
larly as the mother was a quiet and well-coiiditioucd woman. 

The holidays, however, the young gentleman passed 
with either his uncle Elliston or Martyii—generally the 
former ; in winter at Cam bridge, and during the summer 
in bis com]>aiiy on any excursion the Doctor might he 
making in the long vacatiou. The youth thus became .so 
great a favourite at Bhlnoy Lodge, that the master never 
parted with binv on lus I'ctiirn to St. Paurs without a 
secret wish he might be too late for the coach. 

It WAS the intention of the Doctor to enter his nephew 
a member of his own college, with a view that he might 
ultimately take holy ordmis. He perceived him daily to 
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give further demonstrations of ability and iotelligonce, 
tuid amongst his humbler accomplishments, that of 
roacUiig impressively* On many occasions, but invariably 
on the Sunday evening, tbe Doctor would assemble his 
liousohold to hear hia nephew deliver some selected 
(lisconrso : Carrow, was tlie great author,—and the con- 
scluusucss of excelling in this particular, was jierhaps not 
the least delight the young man experienced in these 
Hjiiritual oxercisea 

It is a custom at our public schools to observe certain 
anuiversvmes, by speeches delivered by the upper boys 
before their assembled friemla 

At Westminster the plays of Terence are acted; bu 
in most other public scIiooIh, this ‘^sfieech day " is but a 
dull, monotonous, antiquate<l piece of businesa Some 
classic oration, committed laboriously to moinory, mistily 
understood, and mechanically recited, is the roup {Tessai 
of the eventful year, and the intellectual treat to some 
thvi'o or four hundred well-dressed persons after a long 
and dusty journey. 

It is, liowcvcr, beyond all doubt, that the first time our 
young friend became animated with a seuso of his own 
210 wars, on oratorical grounds, was on ono of these auni* 
versaries at 8 t. Faurs, when, to the confusion of the pre¬ 
siding master, Dr. Koberta, he presumed to win some 
genuine tokens of applause, by mixing a little of the 
Drury Ijane ingredient. 

It would be scarcely fair to fix on this trilling incident 
the great sin of that change which soon passed over the 
62drib of the schoolboy’s dream ; but it was not long from 
tins inent that our young dcclaimcr was seized with an 
inordinate desire for theatrical pursuits—a disease which 
is seldom taken mildly, but when once contracted, has no 
rcumdy but to run its coarse. 

lu the upper 2>art of a pastrycook’s house, in the 
BtraiJil, resided a Madame Cotterillc, who conducted 
there an ‘‘ Evening Academy a Lady enjoying great 
respect amongst the world of mothers in the jtarisbes of 
St. Martin and St. Anne. 

It was hero young Elliston passed many of his balf- 
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holidays, receiving parenthetically Madame's instruction 
in the French langoage. It was here, also, he flvst uiet 
the inimitable Charles Matiiewa, son of a bookseller of 
that neighbourhood j an occurrence which eventually 
turned out greatly to their mutual congratulation ; for, 
independently of their cmulatiou in the tongue of Wano- 
strocht’s grammar, far moie extensive parts of speech 
were now opened to thcii* ambition, under the same i^of 
and patronage. 

Madame Cotterille, by way of improving her scholars 
in the Franck language, allowed them, once or twice in 
the year, to enact Krtgtuk pUiys,—a philological compro¬ 
mise very quietly assented to by her auditors, who were 
composed of the mothers, aunts, an<l guardians of hor 
pupils. Young Kliislon was now invaluable. Generously 
did he liquidate his debt to Wanostrocht by the funds of 
Otway j nor did he lieKiU^te paying a still severer 
penalty, by undergoing a frequent dogging at St. Paul's, 
lor a protracted reheaiiuil in the Stmud. 

In December of the saroo year, he and his co*( 1 iscipIe 
Matthews made their first appearance before a closely- 
packed audience over the pastrycook’s shop. 

The play was the “ Distrest Mother”—Elliaton sus¬ 
taining the part of Pyrrh%is —Mattliews, Piujtsnix; and 
. we are bound to confess, by the kind permission of Mr« 
Mathews himself, that the hei*o of our Memoir was the 
undeniable hero of that night—a report which might 
otherwise have been decmeil a iTcoIlecting the place 
whence it proceeded. But such, indeed, was the i^esult; 
the evening passing off with unbouufled satisfaction, iu 
which ices, jellies, lemonade, and rasp her ry-t arts, by no 
means played an incomnderable pai*t. 

After some months, another jam took place at the 
pastrycook’s, when the tragedy of the ** Orphan ” was 
rcpixHieuted to fresh raptures of the old parly. Klliston 
on this occasion played Cluimonly and his friend Mathews 
the part of the OMplain. Tlie cook’s house was verily 
an oven. Bobert William was now twice a hero, reaping 
in the contest whole fields of laurel ” Caressed by tlie 
elderly ladies, and in special favour with the young, this 
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en/ant gatif abandoned biniself entii'ely to the flattering 
boiidago he had 80 closely courteil. All other i)urRtuts 
wore neglected, and nearly all other ties forgotten. With 
tlic enraptured IfeU ho oxchnmed^ ** I dreamt last night I 
wont to heaven^ and this is it! ** 

Elliston was now in the nightly habit of attetiding 
theatres, and witnessing the best eflbrta of acting. His 
ambition by this time, hud grown too bulky for the flrst- 
tloor of the pastrycook's j and though ho ever recollected 
with rapture the scenic glories he had there participated, 
and the softer dalliance he had perhaps wholly engrossed, 
yet ho iiatiually desirous of showing his quality 
before a more enlightenc<l auditoiy than the rusty rela¬ 
tives of Madame Cotton lie's scholars. 

He consequently took ])art in sundry private represen¬ 
tations at the Lyceum Hooms, whore he at once became 
the leading tragedian. Young JVofral and cliamo- 

id's whicli he frequently re{>oaiod before some of the 
leading wits of the town, placed him at the head of all 
un]>roio8sional aspirants. 

Our youthful adventurer now began to stand in awe 
of the very fatne ho hn^l been so sedulously acquiring. 
These proceedings could neither be conceale<l from the 
Master of Ht. Paul's, nor the Master of Sidney, who had 
hithcrio fondly persuaded themselves a far ditici'ent port 
h^ul been the object of the boy's study, and academio 
ap] clause the only approbation lie Itad been pursuing. 

The resolution El listen had now positively taken of 
adopting the stoge as a profession was not unattended by 
mental distress. He thought on the disappointment he 
was laying up for his two best friends—his i^elatives at 
(Cambridge. In bis uncle, the master of Siduey, he had 
enjoyed ^th the love and protection of a parent, without 
the natural claim. His debt was heavier than even a 
long conrso of diligence cnnld exjtect wholly to satisfy, 
and yet he was about to repay it with the base coin of ^ 
ingratitude. 

The youtirs conduct became like that of most persons 
under similar dolinqueuciea The holidays were antici¬ 
pated with less anxiety and delight } his letters to Cam- 
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bridge were brief and vagne, aod might hare become 
equally mre^ but liis ooustaut demands tor money altoge* 
ther prevented their fulling under that imputation. 

As it is necessary that all your heroes who would 
recommend themselves hereafter, sbonld run away in the 
first instance, and coinmoucc vagtibond, that they may 
finish better with the geutleuiau ; no sooner had Master 
Robert determined one point than he resolved on the 
other, which was to quit his liomo clandestinely, and 
throw himself on a far wider theatre than had hitherto 
been his iortune to encounter. 

He was not long in planning the direction of his flight. 
A boon acquaintance, who hud frequently acted under 
the management of our young fugitive at tlie Lyceum, 
was at tins time living at Bath, and was a friend, niore^ 
over, of Mr. Dimoud, the theatrical manager in that city. 
Our adventurer thought ho could not do better than fix 
00 this place as a point of pi'cscnt refuge and future 
exjiectation. 

It was in pumiance of this, that on a black, chilly 
moriung, in the very early part of spring, 17dl, light in 
baggage as the Jlon. Mr. D(ncla$ lii nisei with but little 
in his pocket and still less in his stomach, Robert William 
sli]))>ed the Hircct-door of his father’s house, [lunc^ 
tually at half-past four by the paternal chixinometer, 
and made the best of his way to the coaeh-office in 
Piccadilly. 

In the year 1791, the English sti^-coaoh wore as 
dilTerent an aspect to the vehicle of the present time, as 
the gold-hicod hat and silver sh(>e-buckle3 differ from the 
costume of uiodoni nac. There w*as tJie heavy Fahiio}dth^'* 
the weighty York “ Highflier,” and the lengthy “ Cater^ 
pillar;” and a journey of a bundml miles was an under' 
taking of time, privation, and endurance. 

Pain would our hnro have retraced hVs steps on finding, 
at reaching the coach'office, the ‘*long body ” completely 
full, and all persons so occupied on their own affairs as 
to afford him no assistance under this dilemma. But the 
alarum was by this time sounded in the watchmaker's 
warehouse, and the youth's absence discovered, so that he 
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linrl no alternative but to proceed at all hazard. On 
furtliev inquiry, ho leanit that the two-horse “Invalid 
Double-Body would start from a neighbounng office 
within an hom% but that uo other conveyance for the city 
of Baili would leave Ijouilon before the umil. 

Perplexed, and by this time somewhat alarmed, the 
truant readily seized the only chance loft for him, and 
]}aying j>art of his faro, was booked fortlnvith in a feigned 
name. The “ Invalid ” travelled slowly for the benefit of 
its ailing inmates j taking them only |mrt of the jouroey 
on the first day, and concluding it late enough on the 
second; so that it wus a coach which really {>erfonned 
what it pmfessed to do—namely, ** slept on the road/* 

A hackney vehicle was drawn up to the office, contain¬ 
ing au elderly gentleman, who had secured in the “Inva¬ 
lid*^ one place for his body and an 0]q>08itc for his legs, 
which were swaddled ia ilanneh With a sigh did our 
young friend gaze u}>on a face in which were mingled, 
expt'casion of imn aming fix>m disease, and fury the result 
of pain. Tlie operation of shifting tlio elderly cripple 
from one coach to the other was in pi^ogress, which, to 
tlie adayio of a volley of curses, was at length accom¬ 
plished. Rewarding his attendants with a look of re¬ 
newed fury, the growler pulled up the glasses with all the 
violence he could muster, and was heard no more—for 
the present. 

It was now within ten minutes of the time of starting; 
and as young Klliston was speculating on the next 
character he might be introduced to iu this drama of 
“ The Jiath Road^ the coach-door was again opened to 
i\\Q approach, “with lingering steps and slow,” of a tall 
fc'inale, lubouriug under a 8 haq> attack of inflamed eyes, 
and conducted by a footboy, who was beguiling his 
tortoise ])ace by licking what still adliered to the paper 
wrapper of some baked treacle. 

f^xed on the pavement to the very last, EUiston, 
the third patient, entered the narrow ward of this 
migrating hospital. Placing himself next to the swad¬ 
dled feet of the raving martyr, and opposite to two 
laces, one of the widest he had ever gazed on out of a 
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masquei'ade shopi and the other the longest he ])ad 
ever »een except in the convex of a silver Rpoou, ho was 
conveyed from the rogged pavement of Piccadilly^ to 
travel one hundred and ten miles at this rate of enjoy¬ 
ment. 

It was towards the evening, when the company had 
resumed their scats in the coach, after dining, at tlie 
usual house for 8to}iping, where the suaiicr h^ul secured 
to himself nearly the whole of the hro, and dcmolislied 
quite the whole of a bottle of Madeira, that he foil 
into a roaring sleep. The cartilaginous bassoon which 
nature had fixed iu the centre of Iuh face seemed to 
emit indications of rest, while accompanying groans gave 
equal evidence of endurance. 

The trick of nodding apiK^i'od (like everything else 
upon the road) to be overtaking the whole coach, and 
our young traveller himself begun to doze, like a judge 
u|>on his seat. 

A jolt of the vehicle, in pa.ssing over the rotten hv^h- 
way of a certain boix>ngh, threw him, bodily, atliwart the 
horizontal limbs of the snoring invalid, who thereupon, 
snatching bis short crutch at his side, let &1I so absolute 
a crack on the sconce of his unconscious ofTender, that 
Elliston, seizing hia assailant by the folds of lus flt^ccy 
comforter, would certainly have strangled liim out¬ 
right, had he not been awakened to fresh terrors by the 
shriek of the poor obumbrated lady, who v^as nearly 
smothered in the attack. 

Iu due time the party arrived at Newbury, their 
resting-place for the night. Too lull of the pist, and too 
anxious about the future, Ellistou, our dispirited adven¬ 
turer, stood leaning against the doorway of the inn, 
scarcely aware of the repeated stipplications of the tajister 
that he would occupy the parlour. 

He had been already some timo in this state of abstrac¬ 
tion, when the hostess herself advanced towards him. 
The sorrows of a handsome youth are petitioners rarely 
dismissed abruptly from the avenues to female sympathy; 
and as the landlady was really a kind woman, she was 
willing to extend her good offices on this occasion beyond 
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the mere civilities of her calling. Dropping liiiu a 
curtsey, she Siiid,— 

I fear, young gentleman, this is but a chilly spot. 
Pardon me; "wo have a brisk fire vithin the bar—my 
little family arc just going to sit down to supper, and wo 
would contrive to make you comfortable, if you would 
step iT\ and ])artake of what wc have/* 

“ My dear madam, I thank you,” replied he; “ this is 
indeed an act of bonevoleuce.” 

Following his conductress, Elliston found himself in 
the midst of the domestic circle. A table was most in* 
vitiiigly spread, and there was an air of comfort around, 
which at once finds its way to the heart. 

** I must tell you, sir,” continued his hostess, looking 
round with evident pride, ^this is tlie birthday of my 
eldest girl, so we have a little moi^e going on, this evening, 
tlian usual; and the younger ones sit up to su])per.” 

Our adventurer had now an opportunity of observing 
the pai'ty, which consisted of the laudloi'd's father, a 
small, good*huQiourcd old man, who chuckled at every* 
thing ho saw and every syllable ho heard. Two plain, or 
iRther hcavydooking young men, sat at a distance, evi* 
dently guests; their ap|)arel was remarkably neat, and 
their deportment equally precise 5 for at every word 
addressed to them, they rose from their chairs, acknow* 
lodging the favour by a kind of half*bow. 

The family of the house constituted II10 remainder of 
the company—nainely, two or three nicely-dressed cliil- 
dren, who were collected around their grown-up sister, a 
fine girl, who had that day attained her sixteenth year. 
The landlord now also made his appearance, and the 
whole party sat down to supper. 

Our runaway, charmed by this spirit of hospitality, 
rendered himself, os will readily bo believed, highly 
agi'oeable. He talked much of London—its incidents— 
its places of amusement;—the French Bevolution—the 
taking of the Bastile,—at all of which the little old 
gentleman laughed, as the landlady expi'essed it, ** fit to kill 
himself.” But they all laughed, with the exception of 
the two diffident young men, who still persisted in risiug 
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from tlieir cliah’R, on receiving any portion of the repaat 
which might fali to their sliare. 

Elliston, who by acciUent—or it might have been 
otherwise—was seated next to the fair heroine of the 
ovoning, took occj^sion to allude to the birthright, in so 
happy a nmnner, tliat blitsliea mounted into the cheeks 
of tlie (laugh tor and teuiM into the eyes of the mother, 
at all of which the old gentleman laughed and laughed 
again. 

Klliston now began to repeat bits of poetry and recite 
semps of plays; so that by nine o'clock he had levied 
contributions on almost the wltole acting dmma; which 
though not always a]i{M>Hitc to the moment, never failed 
to make the old gentleman laugh, und we are led to 
believe weix) equally successful in pleasing his sweet 
neighbour. 

The revel M'as now at the best; and wo might have 
searched in vain the whole of bis Majesty's doininions to 
have found a similai* number of ]»crsons asKcmbleil, at this 
precise moiucnt, more completely happy than the inn* 
kec|>er H party! 

The landlady now turning to her danghtor, Alice, 
child,” said she, “ do sing to ua your favourite. Tlie senti¬ 
ment is not quite stated to a merry-making, sir,” con¬ 
tinued she, oddressiug herself more particularly to Elliaton 
—but she does sing it so sweetly, that I much question 
whether any of your town ladies could excel Iter." Our 
ennqitunKl visitor was by no means slow in backing the 
suit. Will) some alight hesitation, therefore, Alice began 
the beautiful ballad of Burns, banks and bi*aes;” 

this slm sang in a style so inartificial, but at the same 
time with taste so cultivated, that the old gentleman, for 
the first time, did not laugh, but participated in the 
milder sonsutious of delight which occupied the whole 
cii*cle. 

It being nearly midnight, Ibo party began to sepa¬ 
rate ; Ellistou retired to his truckle-bed, but not to 
repose. So little inclination had he to sleep during 
the night, that already (for it was now five o'clock on the 
following morning) it been announced to him the 
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“ Invalidwas again sbirting, before he had closed his 
eyes. A siuldcn i*esolution seized him not to resume liia 
journey, lie pleaded sickness—oiegrioi,—and in due 
* time the Invalid ** was ou its toilsome way without him. 

He soon, however, ros$e, and after a hasty breakfast, 
turned his steps in the dii'ection of the bar—to thank his 
hostess for her hospitality—to gain information respecting 
other conveyances,—and sundry further inquiries; scarcely 
suspecting, what no one else in the world could have 
doubted, that the lovely ballad-singer was the sole object 
of bis thoughts. 

In that sumo apartment, which a few hours before i*ang 
with the light tones of merriment, but now restopd to 
the trim precision of a welhi*egulated bar, Elliston made 
his acknowledgments to his hostess, somewhat less than 
one hmi<li'cd times, for her benevolence of the day previous. 
Alice abrttptly eutei*cd, and would have withdiuwn. 

Nay, young lady,^* said he, taking her hand and gently 
detaining hev j “ 1 am come to thank you, too—and how 
sincerely, I Ciinnot explain. Believe me,** continued he, 
dejectedly, I may have cause to look back on the dawn 
of yestc)’<lay with sorrow—with contrition—but let this, 
at least, be void of mystery, that iny ha}>piDesB at its close 
will never-never be obliterated." 

But his hour was coma Afounting the roof of the 
four-liorse coach, with a spirit far weightier tlian all his 
worldly effects, onco more was he ou the king^s high-' 
road. His backward gaze was still fixe<l beneath the port^il 
of the inn ; and with the hope—the belief—that he was 
followed by a pair of sparkling messengers, bright as the 
day-star, he gave the signal of a last fhrewellj when 
turning sternly round upon his onward coarse, he looked 
once more his foriune in the &cc. 

Arrived at Bath, Elliston soon discovered his friend, 
who willingly renewed his ‘ promise of giving him an 
introduction to Mr. Dlmond. But the opportunity 
not a])pearing at that moment the most favoumble, 
something was to be done in the interim; for the 
state of our adventurer^s ** viaticum ** by no means 
flattered him with any hope of sustaining tho 
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walking gentleman** on the pav^ of this elegant place of 
resort. 

After sundiy f^lnres in application for employment^ 
he obtained the siti\ation of clerk to a lottery-oihco 
keeper, at a salary of one guinea per week. Here, en- 
sconced behind a wooden desk, sat the future hero of a 
hundred’* playhouses; hei*e the infant majesty of Elliston 
cribbed in the mahogany fixture of Haziitd and Co.** 
Often with a sigh did his thoughts revert to the ** con- 
JUwes*' and fii'st*tloor scenes of hladame Cotterille ; as 
often^ with still deeper sen&ations of sailiiess, to the place 
he once held in his uncle’s esteem. What rendered his 
time still more burdensome was the want of occupation, 
for he had little more to do than to sit on a tall sU^l, and 
hand over the candidates for the favours of Fortune to her 
ministers iu an inner apartment. 

In a very few weeks, however, an engagement was 
accomplished with Mr. Dlmond; lottery •tickets gave 
place to box-tickets, and the ** Wheel of Fortune ** was 
studied under another roof. 

On the 21 at of April, 1792 , Hobert William Elliston 
made his ** first appearance upon any stage,** at tliis city, 
in the character of Tresnell in Richard III.'*—He was 
i*ec6ived with favour, and went through this uaambitious 
part with entire succesa The following notice ap{)eared 
in one of their leading journals :— 

“A young gentleman, whose name we are not 
yet in possession of, but whose eonnections, we under* 
stand, are of the highest resj>ectability in the University 
of Cambridge, sustained tlie character of I'resselL He 
displayed considerable ability—far greater, indeed, than 
could have been anticipated from his a^, which cannot 
be more than sixteen or seventeen years.** 

The Bath theatrical season being near its close, and 
most of the ensuing acting nights appropriated for bene* 
fife, no permanent engagement could be obtained. But 
fortunately for our young Wallis (the father 

of Miss Wallis, then the reigning favourite at Bath) had 
witnessed this successful exhibition in Trusdly with 
which he was so much pleased, that he wrote to his old 
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fiiend Tate Wilkinson, in Elliston’a &voiir. The young 
actor received at once an invitation to viut Leede^ which, 
witliout hesitation, he accepted. ^ 

* TMo Wilkinson, known so long as the Eccentno,** 
might, with equal justice, have won the appellation of 
tlie Honest*^ He was bom in the year 1740. Foote 
introduced him fii*st to a London audience, in his ** Tea 
parties at the Hay market Theatre. At these entertain¬ 
ments, "i'ate occupied the time between the acts of his 
master by giving imitations of certain actors, which, per¬ 
haps, might have been considered by some the plums of 
the pudding. On one particular evening, however, lie 
seiml an opportunity for throwing in so humorous a 
mimicry of ArUtoplMnes^ himself, that the whole 
audience were convulsed with laughter. Foote was not 
a little angry; indeed, he showed so much ill-temper in 
the affair, as perfectly to convince the oflender that ho 
was—not a man to be imitated. 

Wilkinson became ultimately the much-respected ma¬ 
nager of tl'iC York comjiany. Ho had, however, sundry pe¬ 
culiar habits. During his career as manager, if any member 
of his company had obstinately neglected to listen to his 
advice on atiy jiarticular point of acting, he would mount, 
on some future night, into the gallery, and hiss him most 
sti*enuouRly—an expedient which presently brought tlio 
trifler to his sensea On one occasion, being more than 
usually indignant at some very slovenly exhibition on the 
stage, his hiss was remarkably audible. The object of Lis 
attack, however, seemed to have friends on the benches, 
for on a cry of “ Turn him out I” poor Wilkinson was un- 
ccremotiiously banded down from his own gallery and 
ejected into the street. 

To actors more worthy his regard, he would prefer ex¬ 
plaining himself by writing, when he believed that any 
advice of bis might be of service. We have an original 
letter of Wilkinson to this effect, addressed to Miss 
Campion, who was afterwards Mrs. Spencer, and ultimately 
Mi^ Pope, on lier first appearance at York in the part 
of Juliet. The letter is singular euough—written in 
characters half an inch high, on the largest and coarsest. 
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folio^ exhibiting much such a billet as would raise a laugh 
in a harlequin farce* The lady in question became sub- 
sequontly highly celebi*ated in this character. 

“ Dkah Madah,— Without compS I think that your 
Balcony Scene, in many Passages, has more simplicity 
than that of any Actress of y^ many I have seen from y^ 
year 1752. But hei*o and there you want Quickness and 
Variety; as, for instance, ^Romeo, Juliet, all slain/ (kc., 
which sh^ run into a sudden climax ; and you sh^ say 
J^Aa e Ion, not Phmton. You sh^ also be discovered on y^ 
Bed, exactly y*’ same as when left alter y^ Draught. In 
y« Soliloquy, you sh^ plead to Tibalt, in your Freusy* ou 
one side, & ou y^ other, as to Romeo. 1 can give you a 
better mode of waking in y^ Tomb; and where you stab 
yf»eU^ I will shew you Mrs. Cibber’s method. When yon 
have to say, ‘ There rest and let me die/ y^ dagger sh^ 
remain, and not be thrown away, as that is a contnuHction 
to y« Words. Favor me M*itU a call by half p‘ 12 on 
Thursday, after I have seen y^ Moniinia, and every Hint 
in my Power you may command fory^ mutual Intei'cst of, 

** Yourself and yours, 

« Tate Wilkikson.” 

When Wrench made bis in the York company, 

Tate took bia usual station in the front of the house. 
At the end of the play, which was ‘‘ Sj)eod the Plough/’ 
wherein Wrench had acted the part of Henry, he hobbled 
into the green-room, exclaiming—‘‘Where’s Mr./VenrA 
(for he seldom called anybody by his right name). “Here, 
sir/* replied the young actor. “ Sir, you’re a clever 
If^672(A,” continued Wilkinson, tapping him on the shoul¬ 
der. “ Thei^e’s some roast beef in you, Mr. /Vsne/*.'’ 

But to return to our own hero. EUiston having speedily 
acquired fame, became almost as soon the “ leader ” on 
the York “ circuit.’* Never had a “ junior ” risen so 
rapidly into busij^ess, or gained so many verdicts by 
virtue of a speech. 

In equal favour with his manager and the public, and 
receiving nightly the “ spirit-stirriog ” I'eward of his 
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labours, we might have been induced to believe that 
STniles alone were the wages of indiscretion, and a light 
lieart the consequence of folly. But a sterner prompting 
was at hand. A recollection of his uncle's repeated 
expressions of hope in his advancement to acailcmio 
honours, pierced him like so many daggers. Mmiths had 
p^tssed away, and no indication he given of contrition. 

Stung with the thoughts of home," he withdrew for 
some days from the theatre, and resolved at length to 
address Dr. Klliston hy letter. After many unsuccessful 
attempts, he composed the following :— 

“Sin,—However dismayed I find myself in my present 
undertaking, I know tho attempt to gain your forgive¬ 
ness is my duty. Fearful as I liave reason to be of your 
anger,—how shall I address you—or wliat can I allego 1 
—I can SCO no middle state between that of the l>eli>vcd 
nephew (as I have a thousand proofs to know 1 once was) 
and the discarded llobert Flliaton. If but a faint ray of 
hope would break in to lea<l me to suppose I could ever 
regain your confideuco and esteem, I should then indeed 
be at ease. 

Unfoi’turiately for me, tho profession I have chosen 
by no means uieots with the concurrence of even my 
general friends,—and the world at large has hitherto hold 
it in the light of disre8|>ect. .What was the infatimtiou 
which fii*st prompted me to swerve from the patli of wis¬ 
dom and rectitude which you had pointed out, I know 
not: had I followed that, 1 might have made a reputable 
stand in life—at any rate, moving in a circle more 
honoured than that into which I have thrown myself. If 
I succeed in removing any portion of your anger, I moi^ 
than repay ntyself— if not, the attempt is a trifiing evidence 
of my affection, though reim 3 dng not a thousandth part 
of what I am indebted to yoiu My moat sanguine hopes 
do not hint at sudden, or perhaps at any period, entire 
fovgivenesa Suffer me to write to you now and then-^ 
to feel that I am addressing you^to relieve my aclnng 
heart, by assuring you how I love and honour you. May 
I entreat, too, you wilt not let my mother share with me 
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your anger. I declare to you she is blameless in respect 
of this step I have taken. 

“ Your affectionate and contrite nephew, 

“ R. W. E1J.I8TON. 

“ York, May 6th, 1792.” 


The'very, despatch of this letter brought relief to his 
bosom, which be fain would have mistaken for pardon 
already received—a delusion not very dissimilar to that 
in after life, when, on giving a bill at six months to his 
timber-merchant, he exclaimed, “ThankQod, that account 
iB|)aid!” Elliston returned to his duties a new man. What 
the Bath waters could never have effected, his own pre¬ 
scription had readily accomplished. His health was 
restored—and thus his first engagement at York was 
brought to the pleasing termination of pecuniary profit 
and popular approbation. 

But, alas! nothing was responded from Cambridge-— 
no reply reached him from his uncle. This continued 
silence reduced again to a state of great mental 
suffering. Till now he had not felt himself disoumed. 
All this was the more distressing as it was about the 
period of his making a first appearance on the Hull 
Theatre. He felt he should &il, and became indeed 
almost indifferent to tbe result. The night arrived; and 
ill the most fiattering manner he was received in the part 
of Young Marlow. But his forebodings were no leas 
true. He did &il—liis acting was languid or imuaturally 
forced j and although the press appeared to acknowledge 


all that had been hitherto reported of his quality, yet he 
well knew his effort on that night dropped short of the 
goal. 

After seven months, however, from the date of his 


first epistle, he contemplated a second. But as most 
penitential sdmigondia, like love-letters and sea-fights, 


are pretty much alike, we shall forbear serving up any 


further courses of the sort, and merely offer our guests a 
fragment—this is given from 
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HuU, Dec. 25eh, --92^ 

** At Mr. Thompson's, Black Fryer's Gate. 

Do not mistake roe, sir; roy supplication is not 
prompted by any hardships which I have suffered^ for 1 
am receiving a compctencyt and welcomed as a friend^ 
but from the humble position in which I stand before 
you. With respect to the profession I have chosen, 
I know public impression is unfriendly to it. Some 
of its members may be profligate and iromoral; but the 
state of an actor is that of being almost as much before 
the [uiblic wlieu off the stage as on it His errors and 
indiscretions are presently abroad, and the world there'- 
fore may too hastily be led to imagine that the life of an 
actor is inseparable from shame. But, sir, this is not 
true ; or if it be true, I have indeed been singularly for* 
tunate in being placed amongst so many woithy except 
tioua Believe, me, sir, it shall at least he roy endeavour 
to cany 'uto this profession the principles and conduct of 
a man of honour and morality.*’ 

Well said, Resolution 1 

And now amongst other subjects of meditation, let it 
not be 8up{>oaed the gentle Alice was forgotten. “ When 
tlie heart of a man’s oppressed with care,” nothing could 
come kindlier. Young Marlow 8te6()ed his thoughts 
in the recollection of her, as a kind of anodyne to his 
aching uncertainty ; and cajoled himself by musing on 
her beauty to supply the void of a sequestered home. 

It was early in the next year, February, —03, on a 
certain morning about as forbidding as that on which he 
left his father’s house,” when iu the act of raising the 
latch of his lodging, to proceed to rehearsal, Elliston was 
startled by a double rap at the entrance, which set his 
very pulse into a gallop. It was the postman—a letter 1 
not tor his own landlady, though she was still indebted 
in her Christmas rent, nor for the medical student in the 
second door, who had really a great frailty for correspond¬ 
ing, but for “Mr. Robert W. Ellistonthe 

c 
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postmark CambiidgOj'* and the hand-writing that of hU 
uncle, the Master 1 

Seizing the letter, Robert William kissed it, pressed it 
to his bosom before breaking the seal, and plajed abput 
as many antics as Tom Jones on discovciing Mias 
Western's pocket-lK)ok on his roatl to Upton* No 
rehearsal that morning. A half-guinea fine stood in the 
place of Mr* Elliston called for tlic reading of the new 
piece at tenfur thci'e was (mot/ier manuseiipt to bo 
looked at, and t/uU the letter from Sidney Lodge I 

The tone of the Doctor was that which a man of sense 
and sensibility would have adopted—it was the dove 
with the olive—but the waters were not subsided* 

Much as I have cause for indignation," said he, I 
write less to reproach than to instruct—loss tu satisfy 
any vindictive feeling which I might have towards 
you, than to offer a lesson, which, if timely, will content 
me more than the exaction of penalties. Tears, and a 
mere confession of error, are little ; tlicy may, indeed, be 
a suit for pardon, but they are no evidence of amend¬ 
ment. No renewal of my favour will I offer you on 
trust; whatever j)ortion of this you may acquii*o, you 
must toin. If tliese be not the most indulgent terms, I 
am sure they are the most valuable I can offer you." 

Our happy friend, it will readily be believed, lost r 
time in forwarding a grateful acknowledgment to h ^ 
excellent monitor, in which he I'enewed those several 
undeitakings he had formerly given for the payment of 
good conduct, offering with them such additional interest, 
that we forbear to set them out, lest our reaclera should 
tremble for the consequences* 

The spring of this year terminated the youth's engage¬ 
ment with Wilkinson; and he hastened early in May to 
London, for the purix>se of paying liis duty to his uncle 
RHiston, who h^ been, for some time past, on a visit at 
Professor Martyn's, in Frith Street, Soho. On his arrival, 
however, he learnt the Doctor had quitted London for 
Cambridge,—a piece of intelligence which came not un¬ 
acceptably to his temporary relief; for, to confess the 
truth, his courage had been wondroualy oozing some- 
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whore during the whole joume^^ so that he waa» in fact, 
** little better than a coward/’ as he mounted the steps 
of the botanical lecturer. 

•To Cambridge, however, he followed liis good unole. 
Tlio aspect of old St. Mary’s Church, and the glories of the 
Seriate House, now barr^ against him for ever, smote 
]iim in the keen recollection of the ; and as he 
trailed along the quadrangle of the small college, over 
which he once had bounded, tears rose in his eyes, and 
depresHion was a far greater sentiment than fear. Dr. 
Kliistoii received him with the affection of a welhdisei- 
plinrd niiud ; and heard, with more than patience, per* 
luqis, the i*ei>eated stoiy of contrition. But the truant 
w^ks no guest at the Lodge. This single interview was all 
that was conceded j and on such cool terms, within two 
(lays, tlm ingrate retraced his steps to London. 

Professor Martyn, by means of his fellow-collegian, 
Dr. l^armer,* now introduced our young aspirant to Mr. 
(George SteevonSjf who took an early opportunity for 
making nim i)er8onally known to Mr. John Kemble. 
PI listen was received with mi\cli courtesy, and the part 
of Jiomco was suggested by Mr. Kcu.lile for liis particular 
stiuly, ])ru|>oahig that chattu^ter for his first London 
appeaiunce, at Dniry Lane Theatre. It was July, 1793, 
ill which this meeting took place, and as the new splendid 
editice was not then completed, nor likely to be so by 
the ensuing winter, it was arrange<i that the young actor 
should a])pear about the commencement of the season 
179t. This event, however, did not take place. 

Bidding adieu, in a less abrupt manner than on the 
fillet occasion, to his parents in Charles Street, with whom 
he had lodged during his atay in Jx)odon, Ellistoo re¬ 
traced his steps to Bath, and made his second ajipeai'ance 
there, in the same month, iu the character recommended 
to his attention by Mr. Kemble. Uis success in Romeo 
was a yet brighter colouring of that hue which had dis* 

* Author of an Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare,*' and 
Muster of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

t George Stoeveris. the able coadjutor of Dr. Johnson, in an 
edition of the Works of Sbakspesre. 

c 2 
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tinguislied his earlier day a The wild, romantic dream 
of the Veronese boy*^—the ontpouring of soul on the altar 
of a youth^s hrst passion —ntood forth, a beautiful idea** 
tity of that image which imagination conjures up aa it 
dwells on the progress of this Italian tale. 

Complete as was the success of his second visit to Bath, 
Ellistoii was, for a time, shut out from the first line of 
buainesa'* The youthful parts of either tragedy or 
comedy were yet in the hands of certain actors, who once, 
indeed, might have graced them well, but who still 
retained them, on the claim of thirty years’ enjoyment 1 
—a plea, which though good and sufficient to ^e fee- 
simple of diiiy acres, became a questionable tenure to 
the brighter territory of art. 

We remember to have met with a somewhat ludi¬ 
crous incident iu point. An aged actor, having pertina¬ 
ciously clung to light comedy long after he had been 
blessed with a numerous family, had amongst them a son 
of considerable theatrical ability, but it was in the line of 
old men. This youth made the first trial of his skill at 
Exeter, in the part of Sir Attthoni/f in the comedy of 
** The Rivals,” wherein bis real father was equipped 
for his son, Jack Abiolute, The play, it will be at once 
remembered, must have aObnled mauy points which con¬ 
sequently because mightily absurd ; but when the enraged 
baronet hatl to exclaim : I'll disown yon—I’ll unget 
you— ril never call you Jack, my boy, again!” it produced 
a roar in the theatre which far surpassed any other indica¬ 
tion of the night’s enjoyment. 

In August, 1794, Elliston came again to London, in con¬ 
sequence of serious and repeated disagreements which bad 
taken place between his {)arenta These now terminated 
in a separation of the parties. 

u ^ Clocks will go as th^ are set; but man, 

Irregular aau’s ne’er constant—aever certain,” 

says the poet j and, true enough, the watchmaker had of 
late coiitribu^ rather to the tableau vivant of Ho¬ 
garth’s ** Midnight Conversation ” than to the picture of 
domestic enjoyment. His affairs, in short, were now 
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wound up, and the stock sold off. Young Elliston under¬ 
took the support of her who ]iad never failed in parental 
kindness to him, and the Distreat Mother** once more 
occupied his thoughts in London, attended with applause 
more hearty than any he had hitherto experienoed^that 
of bis own conscience. The old gentleman became the 
joint care of his two brothers. 

Sauntering, one morning, while at Bath, with a friend 
into the Pump Room, Elliston noticed a fignre enveloped 
in sundry flannels, whom he at once recognized os his old 
fellow-traveller in the ** Invalid.” Scarcely could he for* 
bear a smile on the first recollection of t^t pugnacious 
morning, but 

Young men soon give and soon forget offence— 

Old ago is slow to both*’— 

breaking from his companion, he approached the footstool 
of this polluted ** MufiiC and in mock solemnity of tone, 
said : If I am so fortunato as to live in your recollec¬ 
tion, sir, allow me to lament tliat you are still under your 
severe sentence \ but we have all our trials.” On which, 
to Elliston's Airther astonishment, the old snarler, 
with a look which would have become Jefferies himself 
at the plea of Richard Baxter, roared aloud—Scara¬ 
mouch !” 

A ludicrous air of per{)1exity which Klliston now ob¬ 
served in the bystanders convinced him there was some¬ 
thing yet to be explained. 

Don*t you know him t ” asked his companion. That 

is Mr. D -, of the Com Market, a rogue in gtain^ as 

they call him at Bath. Ko one speaks to him here, 
unless to affront him, as you have done. ‘ Sentmoe ! *— 
^ Prial / *—why, the equivoque was quite dramatic 1 ” 

He then went on to expimn that the individual in ques¬ 
tion was a certain corn-contractor, who, not very long 
before, had been indicted for fraud in his commei*cial 
dealings, and sentenced in severe penalties. 

An adventure took place about this time worthy of 
more particular remark. Elliston, on a certain evening, 
proceeding to the theatre, where he bad to play the ptvt 
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of Don Jtutn^ for about tlie fiftieth time, passing down an 
obscure street, was suddenly startled by indications of 
terror and distress, and discovered, on turning abruptly 
into a narrow court, the lower part of a house enveloped 
flames. The occupiers had escaped unhurt, and most of 
them, miserably poor, were watching, either in stupid 
agony or with unavailing cries, the destruction of their 
oraay homea 

Mingling with the various appeals of surrounding 
sufferers, the most heart-rending were those of a middle- 
aged female, who, running from spot to spot, and thread¬ 
ing the crowd without any intelligible purpose of action, 
exclaimed : Poor Jamie 1 he*a gone—lie's gone I—no 
one can help {KX^r, daft Jamie ! ” By the language and 
manner of the wotnan, it was soon clear some one reiimiued 
unrescued. Elliston instantly pushed forward, and under¬ 
stood that, in an upper apartment, some heljiless being 
was still imprisoned, whoso awful fate was momentarily 
expected. A side-door of the house afforded still the 
possibility of ingress. Of this chance £1 listen availed 
himself; he rushed up the staircase, followed fortunntely 
by a bystander, emboldened by example, and found him¬ 
self instantaneously in a wretched attic, where, on a still 
more wretched ]>aUet, lay extended a poor bed-riddcii 
being, whose state of idiotcy seemed roused to a glimmer¬ 
ing sense of some proximate danger, but who had neither 
power of utterance nor ability of motion. 

'Tis useless !*’ excUiimed the man who had followed 
ElUston into the house ; he cannot be saved 1 the stairs 
are already in flames I 

Ha can—he shall! ^ was the reply; be steady, and 
we can accomplish it.” 

Approaching the bed, ElUston raised the poor creature 
in his arms, and bindbg about him the tattered remnant 
of sheet and clothing, carried him* to the head of the 
sUdrease. With difficulty he had passed to the first 
landing, where, forcing a side-window, he presented his 
nearly-rescued charge to the multitude. But the shrieks 
and struggles of the sufferer—the difficulty of making 
the crowd understand that they ware to assist him from 
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below, a]1, imperatively, tlie work of a few seconds—had 
nearly left them in one common rum. At length, how¬ 
ever, by the aid of his companion, all was accomplished. 
The living burden, lifted on the sill, was lowered by the 
fragile tackle, and fell, unhurt, amid the crowd below. 
Tho two liberators now effected tlieir own escape, and 
within three minutes the whole interior was in flames. 

Disentangling himself from the embraces of the women, 
Elliston DOW, like good Lau/nt^dot^ took to his heels and 
ran,** reaching the theatre just in time to see a substitute 
LibertiMy like other enir^ei, dressed on the shortest 
notice,** and ready to be served ttp in his place. 

His welcome, as may be well suppos^ was entbu- 
siastia Called upon to tell bis own i^ry, Ellision was 
as much in his element as Don «7t/an~for- be had to 
make a speech; a faculty which, though in after-life he 
greatly improved, be by no means inconsiderably pos¬ 
sessed at this present moment. The above incident gave 
such additional attraction to this drama, that it was 
scarcely out of the bills at any part of the season. 

Ho much for the adventuie itself; but Elliston, who 
took the earliest opportunity of searching out the un¬ 
happy patient he had rescued, discovered (strangely 
enough) that he had originally been an oc^, and fre¬ 
quently a fellow-labourer with the great Macklin. Indis¬ 
cretion, and consequent want of employment, had brought 
on this state of mental aberration and wretchedness. 
Elliston continued his kindness to him till he died 

The prosperity of our hero at this time, like a full ear 
of com,** demanded only the gathering—and to do him 
Justice, he was neither careless of the present nor un¬ 
mindful of the future. 

His residence was now at the house of a higMy respect¬ 
able widower, who professed to give instruction in the 
caligi*aphio art—a science which (with that enthusiasm 
which should attend every man in his own vocation) he 
placed immeasurably above all other accomplishments 
necessary to the p<^ite world write a good letter** 

was, clearly, to write a good hand He was the first who 
announced to the public through the centre pane of tho 
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parlour window,—This is a s))ecimen of my handwriting, 
6 ^/brs taking lessons of Mr. C—•and a rude spocimen 
it was, to all intents and purposes. Immediately below— 
“ This Is a specimen of my handwriting, (ifter taking six 

lessons of Mr. 0 . f and a more rapid progress could 

not reasonably have been expected, for no copper-plate 
could match it. It was in this worthy gentleman’s society 
Elliston occasionally jmssed a leisure evening, and as the 
%vriting-master was in the habit of giving little cai^ 
eatertainmeiits, the fortunate actor found an agreeable 
relaxation in the acquaintance. 

A certain merry dame, who, in after years, was an 
amie eceur of the Elliston family, was generally a 
visitor on such occaaion8~a sprightly, agreeable woman, 
who, by frequent hints and oilWr indirect exprea^ons, led 
the young actor to understand that he was held in very 
enviable favour in a certain quarter, arid that it would be 
his own fault if be did not improve his fortune. In fact, 
she offored to become the means of making him acquainted 
with a lady iu Bath, well known for her great taste and 
acquirements. 

This personage was a Miss Flemming, whoso reputation 
as a teacher of dancing and deportment, had long been 
])re-eminent at Bath. She was not, at this period, ex¬ 
tremely young, nor had been, perhaps, at any, particularly 
handsome; but what time might have ran away with, or 
nature but niggardly bestowed, hei own diligence more 
liberally supplied—liberally, b^ discreetly-—for slie was 
a woman, unquestionably, of judgment in this respect. 
An early round at " quadrille,” or an occasional visit at 
the ** Rooms,” was all that prying curiosity could lay to 
her charge on the score of frivolity. 

But Mias Flemming now suddenly manifested an irre¬ 
pressible desire for the drama! True, she eschewed 
Congreve and Farquhar, as lax; but the dne and serious 
parts of the 'Provoked Husband were quite of another 
texture. Frequently, she occupied a side-box at the 
theatre, and under no circumstances wotild be absent 
whenever the young actor was advertised for both play 
and &rce« These facts, with sundry invitations which 
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ElIiHton received to select parties at the lady's residence, 
very naturally excited a whisf>er in the Batli coteries. 
But prudence attended the designs of this lady; for iu- 
* stead of hazarding a direct oSer of herself in marriage, as 
some silly, shortsighted women might have done, she 
played what she considered the surer game, of building 
up an implied engagement, of which, the wider the whisper 
circulated, the more would the foundations )>6 strengthened. 
As to Elliston himself, he heard all those surmises with 
that careless indifference which belongs to youth ; for 
although sensible of bis obligations to the lady's patronage, 
he was as cold under the irradiation of her smiles, as the 
snow^pped Andes beneath the torrid zone. 

Such was the state of things when, at one of these 
select meetings, he beheld, for the first time, a Miss 
Kundall, the principal assistant in Miss Flemming's 
academy. This young lady, of considerable jiersonai 
attractions and sweetness of manner, Miss Flemmiug hod 
dexterously, until now, kept out of sight, and would fain 
still have done so, but the introduction could no longer 
be avoided. Suppressing suspicion, therefore, of what 
she most dreaded, she too soon perceived the tender 
contest would be hojielcss on her pari. Yet, if retreat 
wore inevitable, she still had hopes oi harassing the 
enemy. 

Flliston, at once struck by the lustre of Mias Rundall, 
was soon entirely captivated by her address; but his 
generority, and, perhaps, his interest, not a little induced 
him to conduct himself in such a manner towards Miss 
Fieinniing, that under no fkiv pretence could he be cur* 
tailed the privilege which had once been so cordially con¬ 
ceded to him, of visiting at the house. With the short 
c<jurse of wooing, it will be unnecessary to detain the 
reader,—particularly as we bear in mind the caution of 
Ranger, that nothing looks so silly as a pair of your 
true lovers." SufiSce it to say, a mutual sentiment occu¬ 
pied the hearts of the youthful twain; and Elliston, 
within a fortnight and <^d days," eperdumerU 
avowed his passion to one of the sweetest women in 
England, which Miss Flemming heard with feelings not 
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iliselmilar to those of Queen Elizabeth on learning that 
I^cester was married to Amy Robsart. 

Frustrated in the first object of her heart, she now 
looked to the full gratification of the second, which was, 
of course, to prevent the match. Immediately, she ad* 
dressed a letter to the parents of Mias Rundall, saying, 
their daughter had formed a dangerous acquaintance with 
a player, and, unless they at once interposed their autho- 
rity by giving her—Miss Flemming—the right of forbid¬ 
ding any further intercourse, the worst consequences 
might ensue. 

Ud this iiitolligence, the brother of the young lady 
arriving, booted and spurred, at Bath, Miss Flemming 
looked on her triumph as complete ; but, to her utk'r 
dismay, she found it was the intention of Mr. Rundall to 
remove his sister altogether from Miss Flemmiug, and 
carry her olF to London! Miss Flemming well knew 
that the Jhn, ElHston himself, was on the eve of dei)ar- 
ture for the metropolis, to negotiate an engagement of 
another description, and had great reason to fear that the 
joint supjilications of the devoted lovers would carry their 
point with the Rundall family. But darker still was the 
prospect to ])oor Miss Flemmiug. Miss Rundall had been 
her assistant for several ycacs; her manners and amiable 
disposition had materially tended to the success of the 
academy, and secured to it the highest patronage ; the I'e- 
moval, therefore, was as dangerous to Miss F.’s worldly 
interests 08 fatal to her heart’s desire—like the sailors, 
who, to lighten the ship, threw over their bags of bis¬ 
cuits, she had parted with the very means by which she 
prospered. 

This occurrence very soon became a topic of public 
curiosity; and as both Elliston and Miss Rundall were 
special &voiirites with many of the best families, the 
peculiar nature of their distresses soon excited the sym¬ 
pathy of the generous. A kind of Amphictyooio council 
was held on the matter; and the result was, a request 
forwarded by several of the beau monde of Bath to the 
friends of Rundall, that she might be permitted to 
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return, and that she should receive the best patronage, 
on opening an academy either as Mias Rusdall or “ Mrs. 
Elliston.” 

* Thus was another battle lost to The Flemming.” 
Betrayed by her own machinations, she would fain have 
quitted the held altogether. Calling once more a council 
of war, the question was ultimately settled by treaty. 
To the request forwarded as above to the friends of Miss 
llundall, Miss Flemming subjoined Iter own; but repre* 
senting the unadviaableness of two dancing interests, 
which would be ultimately fatal to both, she offered to 
receive Miss Kundall into partnership. After a little 
further correspondence, the matter was arranged. Miss 
llundall returned to Bath—the articles were signed— 
"join hands—set partners”—and the matrimonial question 
left altogether to the discretion of the parties tlioniselvea 

Late events had rendered a cororaunication with the 
Master of Sidney almost imperative, and too hap]}y was 
our young lover in the opportunity of again addressing 
him by letter. This he did, announcing that it was more 
than probable he should soon enter on an engagement at 
the Haymarket Thoati'e, in London, and transmitted 
£50, being part of his first professional savings, which 
the Doctor placed in the Three per Ceuta, in their joint 
namea 

“ There is now, sir, a subject,” said ho, in continuation, 
"on which it still more becomes me to speak, and which, 
although greatly advanced, must await your ap])roba- 
tion:—what 1 allude to, is an attachment I have formed 
to a young lady of this place, and whom I ardently desire 
to make my wife. Severed as I have been from my 
earlier friends, it has been my endeavour, in forming new 
ones, to connect myself with those who may do the first 
no dishonour, should they again restore me to their 
favour. 1 shall not detain you by professions of devotion 
to the happiness of the lady to whom I have alluded, or 
speak at length of the rare qualities of her mind and 
person; but 1 may be permitted to say, for your own 
satisfaction, that she is a lady of great respectability, and 
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one who ia regarded with tlie higheat eatcem by those 
who are themsoWea esteemed.” 

Mr. Dimond now assenting (179C) to Colman’s request 
that fillistou should join him in London, for a short tjme,' 
Colnian writes I have many doubts abqut Octavian, 
and as many about your appearing in a new piece. A 
new drama is a risk of itself and should it tail, the new 
actor must, in some measure, fail with it. Let me have 
immediately a list of the characters you have performed, 
and mark those in which yon think yon have been 
successful.” 

In a subsequent letter Colman observes, — If so 
valiant, e’on venture on the character you propose, Oc- 
tavian, Sfieva, I/emlet. Hamlet, {lerhaps, requires further 
deliberation. But yon will feel the pulse of the town by 
first playing the other two. As to Young Wilding, it is 
to be retiiembered that Mr. Palmer will be with mo, who 
is established in the part.” 

On the 8th of June, Klliston thus announced his 
man'iage to his uncle at Cambridge * 

** My dear Sir, —In adding a connection to that family, 
of which you are justly the pride and ornanienl, I have 
done it no discredit in the choice I have made ; for 1 
have united with it all that goodness of heart, sweetness 
of temper, or intolloctual capabilities could confer. In 
point of fortune we meet on equal terms, and it will be 
our mutual endeavour to improve her favours. We have 
been flattered by the congratulations of some of tlie load¬ 
ing families of this jdoce, and encouraged by the assurance 
of their patronage. I have engaged a sm^l house,—-one 
suited to our present circnmstwcea It was not my in¬ 
tention to have married until midsummer, but Mrs. 
Elliston was compellod to open her academy by August, 
and as the preparations required time, we have stolen this 
matrimonial march upon the expectation of our frienda 
This will also leave me at liberty to bring her with me to 
London, where I am engaged to perform for two or 
three nights, about the 24th of this month. 
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" I feel, my dear sii’, that I want only your approval of 
my choice for the completion of a seuse of happiuesa. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, your affectionate nephew, 

“ E. W. Elliston. 

Chapel Row, Bath, Btii Jane, —96.” 

Nothing worthy particular remark signalized the 
wedding-day, except, indeed, Mias Fleming appealing in 
the chai-acter of bridemud I—a part she went through in 
a state of mind not very unlike that of somo heir-|>re- 
Buniptive to a rich estate, who, having for twenty years 
been in the habit of looking on the reversion as inevitably 
his own, suddenly hears of the birth of a direct heir, 
leaving him in the interesliitg situation of X10,000 
borrowed on hia expectancies. 

On the 2dth of Juno, 1796, Elliston made hia iirst 
appearance in Loudon, at the Hayniarkot Theatre, in the 
paH of Octacian, in the “ Mouiitatneei'sand played on 
the flhme evening, Vapour, in the farce of “ My Ui'and- 
mother.” On the ensuing morning, the following notices 
made also their appearance on the boards of the journals: 
—“ This young peiformer has claims that fully entitle 
him to the favourable reception he has met with from a 
London audience. He appears to poasesa that first requi¬ 
site to an actor — good conception of his character. 
Many passages in his peifonuance of Octavian were 
marked by energy and feeling. His pathos made a suc¬ 
cessful appeal to tho audience, and discovered effects 
beyond common artifice. His delivery iu general was 
good, except that, when he was desivoiis of being im¬ 
pressive, he was occasionally too rapid. In Vapour, he 
disclosed some power of whim and humour." 

Taking the various accounts given at the time, there 
can he no doubt that Elliston made a decided “ hit ” in 
the part of Octavian, and in all probability would have 
shot equally well in Vapour, but for this double attempt 
before an entirely new audience. 

On the 28th, Elliston repeated Octavian to great 
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ftpplanBe^ and on the 30tb he appeared in the charaetei 
of Shevtk Hie success in this part was undeniable. In 
the opinion of the journals, ^ no performer of better pro- 
mise had presented himself in London for many years,**' 
and the Bath actor was, awr te champ, a confirmed 
favourite with the London public. Ttmse two parts, 
Octavian and Sheva, ho alternately repeated for a few 
nights, according to agreement. 

Early in July, Elliston resumed his professional duties 
at Bath, and within a week of his return, his benefit at 
Bristol took place, whereby he cleared nearly one hundt*ed 
pounds; a sum hitherto unprecedented in that city. On 
the 15th lie rcceive<{ tlie following flattering communica¬ 
tion from Mr. Colman :— 


** Londem, July 14, 1796. 

My Dear Sir,—I shall be very happy to see you 
again, the moment your affairs will jiermit you to 
return. I will either defer settling terms till we^eet, 
or fix them with you by letter. If you prefer the latter, 
pray propose, and nothing that 1 am able to effect shall 
be loft tmdono to meet your wishea 

“ Octavian and S/tevaf you might, I am confident, 
repeat with increase of reputation to yourself and advan¬ 
tage to the theatre. Hwnle^, too (of whom you seem a 
little afraid), has nothing in the character which is not 
within your scope. If you fancy my hints can be of ser¬ 
vice to you in any part, 1 think they may be so in this, 
for I have been reading ** Humlet** with no small atten¬ 
tion, on your account, since your departure. 

“ I am, my dear Sir, sincerely yours, 

G. COLMAK.** 

To this letter, so fill I of hope and enconragement, 
Elliston did not reply for several days ; for, notwithstand¬ 
ing his recent anxiety to appear in London, and his great 
reception there, he still doubted whether it would not be 
wiser to remain in a place which bad become so essential ly 
his home. Hors de £ath, point de saint,’* thought he. 
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In the mean time, he received a letter from Mr. 
Gore,* a gentleman who had long been on terms of 
great intimacy with the EHiaton iiwily* The captaio^s 
besetting passion was a play. 

“ Why have you not replied to Colman's letter 1 
aaya he. Sense of security is mortals* frailty; and a 
man who has behaved so kindly to you as Colman, has a 
claim on your best attention. I see no reason why you 
should stand in awe of HamUt; you have every qualifi¬ 
cation for it, except feature, and art may do much for 
you even iu thia DiainiM all apprehension ; and, as at 
our Swedish game of ‘ Ftr Uerae^ rush boldly forward, 
and win by daring. 

^'Cumberland and myself have met—we chatted toge* 
ther last Friday behind the scenes very freely, upwards 
of ad hour. He talked much about you; and do not 
blush, tliat I praised you highly as a good son. lAst 
night I was behind the scenes, at Colman^a Jack Ban¬ 
ning bowed again an poaaant, more coolly than he was 
wo^Fto do. Perhaps he had heard of my attendance on 
you ; and rooks will smell gunpowder. Charles Kemble 
asked very kindly after you ; he seemed pleased to hear 
of your probable return this season. Waldron, the re¬ 
nowned Sir Walter Haleujht ra])()ed out some dozen oaths 
— swore 'by 'gad/ he could not have thought there was 
80 much stuff in you—that, 'by'gad,* you had taken 
them all in; and that you were an astonishing young 
man. He talked of Garrick, of whom, to his teeth, bo 
knows no more thau I of Sanconiatho. He said, too, ho 
had heaid you were engaged at Co vent Garden, at ^20 a 
week. 

" In the front of the theatre I met Reynolds; he told 
me he had finished another comedy for ^rtis, in which 
Lewis is to pUy Harlequin —' It is full of stale jokes,' 
said he, because the public undetiftand them; ‘ and as 
for plot, even the lying critics can't accuse me of filcliing 
them, for my plays have no plots at alL' This isn't being 

* Mr. and Ladj Morns Gore resided chiefly st Bath, end were on 
the best terms sritb the Ellistoni. 
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too partial to one’s own—is it t There is mnch conver¬ 
sation stirring here on the death of Robert Bums : but 
honout*aUe &tjie is imperishable. I cannot do better 
than dismiss my letter with a hint so useful/’ 

Most of our readers are aware of the untoward circum- 
slHiices which attended the production of Colmau’s drama 
of The Iron Chest ”—that the essential iDcidonts of the 
piece were taken from Godwin’s novel Caleb Wil¬ 
liams’’)—that it was first represented at Brurj Lane 
Tlieatre^ in March, 1790—and that the event was dis¬ 
appoint tnetit and failure; on the cause of which there was 
mnch diveraity of public opinion, but on which the miud 
of tlie author was at least free from any embarrassment 
of doubt, as appeared by a PrtfoM ” to the publication 
of the above—a production which, at the time, excited 
veiy general attentioa * 

That Mr. Colman might have had many grounds for 
regret, in the first instance, the very subsequent suc¬ 
cess of this drama is a sufficient pi*oof; but nothing surely 
could justify au attack on Mr. Kemble, which, fcAoud 
invective and tho use of certain language (for the first 
tiujis then, tho weapons of a gentleman), is almost with¬ 
out parallel. That a rhapsody so furious should seize on 
public attention was no matter of surprise; but attention 
may be engaged without approbation attending it: nor 
is it with much difficulty we ai*e led to believe that he 
who penned so iu>)x>teRt a piece of reasoning, might pos¬ 
sibly have written a play not worth the acting. 

At DO epoch of the drama were writers so much in¬ 
debted to actors as at the time in which Colman wrote, 
and none of them more so than Mr. Colman himself. 
We would detract nothing from the merits of John 
Bull,” or the Heir at Law;” but we do mean to con- 
gmtulato the reputation of the author that these plays 
were produced at this fortunate period. 

The cause of the above dispute we do not enter into^ 
its interest passed away with the moment that begot it; 
Batisfied we are that no provocation could acquit Mr. 
Colman of doing either violence to his friend or discredit 
to himself—a dispute in which, as he was not nice in 
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itfspect of implemente of offence, it is tbo more mournful 
tiukt be should have been without a triumph—for triumph 
this was none, except with those who, like himself, could 
mistake fury for argument, and calling names for the 
pungency of satire. 

JVlr. P'Israeii, in noticing the infirmities of genius, gives 
the following pointed illustration of selMaudification in 
the case of Kepler, which, mutaUs mtitandu, might be 
here applied* I dare insulV cries the astronomer, ** the 
whole world, by confessing that I am he who has turned 
science (a novel) into advantage (aplaf/). If I am ))ar- 
doned; I shall rejoice—if blamed, I shall endure it* The 
die is cast. I have written this book Preface / and 
whether it be read by posterity, or by my cotemporaries, 
is of little consequence—it can well wait for readers during 
one century, when God himself, during six thousand 
years, has not sent an observer {a dramcUut) \\)lb myself 

No sooner was Klliston safe in Colman's hands, than 
the ^.nager disclosed his purpose—namely, the resuscU 
tati * of ** Sir Edmund Mortimer^ in the person of 
Itohert EllieUm. 

Having taken some liberties with Mr» Colman's Pre« 
iiice,’’ we must now, in justice to the drama itself, pursue 
its history to the close. The Mirror,” a great theatrical 
authority of the time, had pronounced this play beyond all 
hope; that it was a very defective ]>iece of work, and under 
no circumstances could possibly make a stand. But the 
experiment Colman was resolved on attempting;—the 
‘Mnagic lamp” he was determined to j^ossess, and on looking 
round for a tit instrument to his project, fixed on the young 
Aladdin he had purposely enticed to London. Elliston was 
of an ardent but not a presumptuous temper. Hamlet he 
had regarded with becoming diffidence of his immature 
powers, and the proposition now made to him of rescuing 
from the very grave a subject which the faculty had 
pronounced beyond all cure, and emphatically given over 
by the great Paraedeue himself, inspired him with no 
slight sensations of fear. 

He resumes his correspondenoe with his uncle 
Here am I once more in the metropolis^ and have 

n 
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again paid my res|)ect8 to a London audience^ by whom I 
have been received with renewed—with increased demon¬ 
strations of welcome. Colman^s ‘ Iron Chest/ wliich has 
made some noise in the dramatic world, is published, .and 
with it a * Preface/ or a prescription, whicli the author 
no doubt intended for ^emble’s malady. Tho ^ Iron 
Chest ’ is now to be performed at the Haymavket, and I 
am fixed on to take the cliaracter of Hit Edward Mor^ 
timer. It is thought by many a bold attempt, but by 
none more so than myself. Young Bannister, eaten up 
with spleen, has positively refused my r6|)catiDg 
which ho claims Ins unalienable own ; and as I do not 
think it prudent to perform Hamlet^ or indeed anything 
I could not confidently offer to the public, I am at a 
stand. The ^ Iron Chest * engages all my attention—I 
am already in the stirrup of my |)ur{K)8e—wish me, dear 
Sir, succesa** 

The morning of the 29th arrived. Never had Elliston 
fell himself more depressed, not even when at HuU he 
believed liimsolf abandoned by his revered relative.^ He 
remembered Colmau’s words, A new play redoubles the 
hazard to a new actor.” He almost fancied tliis manager- 
author was sacrificing him to the desperate ho}>o of his 
own extrication. The state of his nerves was something 
like that of a young barrister on the first day of term, 
having “ to move ” in a court as yet unconscious of his 
accents. A thousand times did he wiali the “ new trial ” 
were already gmuted. 

A full house and loud encouragement greeted the 
appearance of the Haymarket Sir Edward, which, like 
the first shot in the field, freed his spirit from its 
bondage, and he entered gallantly on the fight. The ex¬ 
periment was adequate to the purpose—Colman^s object 
was fully accomplished, and Elliston’s fame in a con¬ 
siderable degree advanced. The play met with success— 
the chief performer with approbation and applause,—and 
from that moment the ^^Iron Chest” became a stock- 
piece in the acting drama, and was repeated every evening 
to the last of the season. 

The Mirror” had this curious paragraph Had 
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Mr. Kcmblo played MortUner infinitely better than he 
did, the ^Iron Chest* would, neyerthelesfl, have been con¬ 
demned at Drury Lant.^ (It has been acted at Drury 
Lane a hundred times since with success.) Had Mr. 
ElUstou not played half so well as he did, the ^ Iron 
Chest* would liavo been successful at Mr. Col man’s oion 
thmtrt^^ (The insinuation is clear; the charge easily 
nnule; but does the history of the piece for forty years 
bear out the assertion 1 Had its success been the work 
of daqxt^ixs^ the pages of the “ Iron Chest” Lad long since 
gone to the tninkmakei's.) 

But not merely with the young and ardent, to whom 
novelty is as the very dayspt ing of existence, had El listen 
becoino an object of interest, but ho shared also the regard 
of those ill whom passion is said to wait on the judgment, 
and sobriety to reprove the whispers of imagination. 

Of that mature class to which Bath had long been a 
haven and a refuge, was a Mrs. Collins, a widow lady, 
who,^having boro buried her ]ai8l)and three years since, 
with wliom she had lived in tolerable peace fur full thirty, 
w^is content to make tlie ex])crimont of her viduity in 
the same }>1ace which had yielded her so fair an average 
of connubial profit. 

1^1 rs. Collins was a highly respectable, well-meaning 
woman. Slio had, however, one peculiarity, which, as it 
ran uito extremes, we fear we must place in the catalogue 
of sins; and this was, that she never destroyed, parted 
with, or lost sight of anything which had ever once 
passed into her possession. Not that she was a niggard : 
on the contrary-—she was liberal with her means and 
generous in her sentiments, but she was incurably pos¬ 
sessed with the acervatic spirit of hoa/rding. Neither 
note, slip, 80 i*ap, bill, nor account ba<l she ever sentenced 
to the flume : however trivial the docuTnent, the senseless 
rocoM was still enrolled in her ” Cottonian^* Museum. 

Mr. Jones will see Mr. Fits Simons at two o’clock this 
day,’* she had already preserved for twenty years; pro¬ 
spectuses of schemes never carried into effect \ shop-cards 
of parties long since in the ** Oassette ;** London Direc¬ 
tories previous to the days of Wilkes, and hallowed 

D 3 
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almanacs nearly coeval witli Ucrself. Saddles and stoves, 
frames of jiicturcs (uid remnants of carpet; locks of doors 
and stoppers of decanters ; injured Daphnes, and noseless 
Strephons; spectacle-cases and snuffer-stands ; boot-hooks 
and bell-wires; old tum])ike'tickete and wine-corks; 
cataplasms of a relative who died of a gangrene, and the 
residue of Mr. Collins’ medicine in bis last illness. 

This wcllrsaved heterogeneous mass, occupying sundry 
attics, and yielding but little rent, the good widow nt 
stated iieiiods deemed it necessary to overhaul and ex¬ 
amine. Taking stock in an extensive retail concein whs 
a trifle to tliis job—it was her occuj»ation for days—the 
whole went thi-ough the operation of fresh pepper for 
preservation, and new labels for inventory; and according 
to Ellistoii, who was ever mightily amused with the 
original, she had actually an old jock-weight brought once 
a-year In^fore the kitchen fire, to be well-aired and made 
comfortable for the remainder of the twelvemonth. 

With this besetting pro^wnsity to conservation, it n)ay 
be supposed that she guarded with I’apistic zeal every 
relic of her sainted husband. Tl»cre was his wig, his hat, 
his walking-stick, and every llaead and button tliat had 
encased his perisliable form. In fact, she had saved all 
things but him. 

But these eccentricities impaired not the more sterling 
quality of Mrs. Collina Mrs. Klliston she always valued, 
aud liobert William she sometimes admonished. This 
she did occasionally by letter j and though we do not 
consider her grave exhortations so necessary to our 
readers as to the object whom she addressed, we cannot 
refrain from ^ving one or two examples. 

The following characteristic ejjistle Elliston received 
before leaving Bath. 

“ Milsom Street (no date). 

“ I am always in terror, my dear young friend, when I 
hear yon are to dine at the houses of tAose who love to 
ptuh the bottle, and think robbing persons of their reason 
is an evidence of hoa^ality. In this class is Sir J. Cope 
—and 1 deem it a kind of dnty to let you into his cAa> 
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racter. Beware of going a second time to the ‘ Harmonic * 
with a iiead full of diawrd. I heard, with concern, the 
depute you got into j bnt forbore defending you to Mrs. 
E., iest ilia might really have heard nothing of the matter. 
When your enemies (ybr eo they are) would lead you 
oitruy, repeat to them your own constant expression, 
* profeaaional people should be cautious.' What is become 
of Mr. Foote} I have a particular wish to see him, be¬ 
cause he was recommended to Mrs. C. Brownlow by 
Colonel Qreville. 

“Your faithful friend, A. C. 

“ F.S. The benefit tickets which were not used I have 
j>ut by." 

Hot many days after the first representation of the 
''Iron Chest,” at the Haymarkct, Ellistou received offers 
from both Mr. Harris and Mr. Sheridan. The latter 
gentleman, having appointed to breakfast with him, was 
BO far true to his engagement, but arrived iu Fiith Street 
at a quarter before six o’clock, p.h., just seven hours after 
tbe time that had been named. Sheridan, however, 
immediately entered on the business of his mission, and 
appeared extremely anxious to see this new light burn¬ 
ing under the dome of Drury Lane Theatre; but £llis- 
ton, a newly manied man, his wife settled at Bath, in 
partnership with Miss Flemming under a bond of £500, 
and himself the paramount favourite as an actor in the 
same place, was not easily persuaded to the project. 

He therefore made such proposals to Sheridan as he 
pretty well knew could not be acceded to—namely, 
£1,000 to be paid down—the forfeit sum of his articles 
with Dimond, the penalty of his bond in respect of his 
wif(^ “ and in conclusion,” a large weekly salary for his 
own professional exertions. Besides wiiich, his prefer¬ 
ence would have been decidedly in favour of Covent 
Garden, where he fancied a better scenrity for his money 
~-a consideration which we trust our refers will deem 
reasonable enough. The result was, that Mr. Harris 
proved the successful bidder,—his proposal being that 
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EllUton should play twelve nights in the course of the 
season ; to receive £200 ; and in the event of his being 
found greatly attractive, to be paid an adequate additional 
sum, 

In the mean time our now acquaintance, Mrs. Collins, 
again addresses him. 

AsUej Grove, August 19, 1797. 

“ Dear Friend, —I have heard with pleasure from 
Kvotet Mrs. JiUUUm, who kindly enclosed a paragraph 
from the ‘ Oracle^ which gave me infinite eatis/aclion. 
As you request me to become your monitfrees, I do not 
tliink I should discharge the trust faithfully unless 1 
were to transmit my sentiments as you may give occasion 
for them, lest by delay they might he too late to be useful. 
I have been perusing the jmrt of Colond Faintoell with 
much attention, and it strike>s me os one calculated to 
portray your powers and versatility to great advantage. 

“ But, ou a subject infinitely of greater importance (no 
less, my young friend, than the preservation of your 
heaith and morale'), it now behoves me to say a few words. 
You will readily believe I wUh you to consult Mr. C.* 
on theatricala only. Avoid being led by him into convi¬ 
vial parties, wliich may be ruinous to your purse, and, 
above all, to your peace of mind. Be wary of him when 
the playhome doors are shut I Of his (dnlitiea 1 think 
highly, and therefore wish you to talk with him on your 
performing Bdeour and Don Felix on the etage of tlte 
theatre ; but ou the stage of life, have as little to do with 
any of them as possible. I am pleased to hear you are to 
appear iu Walter. You outshone Bannister in Bheva, and 
may do no less in Walter. If it be pradicable, I will 
attend on your night at the Haymarket, therefore let me 
have your bill of fare. 

“ In a few hours I set off for Bath, where I hope to 
find Mrs. EUiston and my pretty god-daugliterf well. 

“ Believe me, my dear friend, your faitJful well- 
wisher, “ Anne Collins." 

* Mr. Colman. 

t Eliza, EUiston’s first diild, born st Bath, May 22, 1797. 
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On the 21st of September, 1797, Ellistoii made hia 
dibut on Covent Garden stage, in the part of Sheva. His 
observant fiienda had long confirmed the opinion of Tate 
‘Wilkiuson, namely, that too frequently he wanted force, 
and they were consequently not without some apprehen¬ 
sion that be might fail in so large a theatre. But be had 
better confidence in himself; the ex]>eri[nent was made j 
and while the most sanguine of his auditors were taken 
by surprise, the backwai*d and unwilling confessed he was 
indeed an actor. The nigbt^s receipt, amounting to 
£258, was welcome as summer to Mr. Harris; and on 
Elliston’s rejieating the part on the 28th, the amount 
was £300. On the following evening he acted the same 
character at Bristol 1 

After i-ei^eating SJieva at Covent Garden, the bills 
announced that the proprietors of the Bath Theatre had 
consented that EUiston should perform in London once 
in every fortnight throughoxtt tiie season, and that bis 
subseqTieiit characters would be those of PhilasUr and 
Don Ftlix, 

Philaster ^ is a piece of bilious mosaic, compounded 
in a great measure of the ravings of Ilairdet^ the jeaiou^ 
of OUicUOf and the turbulence of Po9thufnu$, Elliaton’s 
success in Octa/vian and Mortimer suggested, no doubt, 
the probability of a ** hit ** in this new part; and though 
he seems to have aimed with good success in those pas¬ 
sages wherein tenderness and simpicion alternately pre¬ 
vail, yet on the whole it does not appear that Philaster 
was one of his triumphant undertakings. The recipt to 
** PhUaster ” was only £148. The play was not rcfieated, 
nor did EUiston’s name appear in the Covent Garden 
bills after that occasion. Ho acted only seven nights. 

Elliston again settled at Bath; Colman renews bis 
con*6spondence with him 

" All I shall observe,” he says, of yotir Covent Gar; 
den business is, that never was so promiidng a child so 
ill nursed. Your letter bears with it an air of disappoint¬ 
ment ; btit you are so unused to checks, that trifles seam 
to upset you. I am now deep in the matter of a new 
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comedy as far as I have proceeded, tfaere is nothing 
which I think would suit you—it is all sock, not u shred 
of buskin—nor can I introduce anything likely to show 
you off to advantage. The cut and dry you can still make 
palatable. I am for Macheth / Open my booth on the 
12th of June." 

Mr. Palmer, the principal shareholder of the Bath 
Theatre, had just served the office of mayor of that city, 
which he carried through in a most expensive and spirited 
manner, and was conjectured, at this moment, to bo iu 
want of money ; this Elliston thought a good opportunity 
for endeavouring to effect a part purchase of the theatre. 
Measures were taken for this object, and hia most conci¬ 
liatory uncle agreed to advance the funds necessary. But 
EUiston’s calculations ap|)ear to have been erroneously 
made : the offer was not entertained by the other partic.*). 
When, however, the new theatre was building in 1805, 
he fancied himself sure of his object; his offera wen) not 
positively rejected, but so many obstacles were raised, 
that he finally abandoned the ])rojoct altogether. 

Elliston now took a spacious house in Pulteney Street, 
estimating that he should stand rent-free by letting off 
part of it,—a very common piece of miscalculation, 
which, like fortunes made on the slate, appear at the 
outset so natural and easy. 

Owing to the lateness of the Bath season, Elliston was 
not able to join the Haymarket company before the 9th 
of August, when he made bis appearance in his favourite 
Octavian, Hia reception was highly' gratifying. He 
seemed to have surmounted the prejudices even of the 
enthitsiaatic followers of Kemble, iu this |)art, and obtained 
credit for that which always charms—originality. 

Having next played Sir Edward Mortimer, he appeared 
in the part of Walter, in « The Children of the Wood.*’ 
Here l^iston had the same obstacles to contend with as 
in namely, stepping into a character rendered 

singularly attractive by a living popular actor. Bannister 
had justly acquired a perfect command over the feelings 


• This wts the " Heir-at-Lsw.’* 
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of the auditor, in this part of Walter: his acting was 
untirral, simple, yet deeply impressive ; a part, also, in 
virhich ho was constantly before the public, The stand, 
ho'^'ever, which the Bath actor made was greatly flattering. 

“ Elliston’s Walter was only inferior to Bannisters 
because it did not precede it,” said a great theatrical 
authority; but although the pathos of the part was a 
material which ho was expected successfully to deal with, 
he was perhaps somewhat too stilted for the impersonation 
of lowly and familiar scenes — Difficile tat communia 
dicert — it was the pathetic of tragedy, not comedy. 
This, like all Elliston’s previous attempts, was no copy-~ 
confirming his reputation as an origiuai actor. 

Elliston, “ the child of fortune” was now in a fair way 
of becoming a man of fortune—for not only was he 
making money, but what is more rare, he was saving it. 
The sensation, also, he had lately produced rendered him 
quite “ the observed *' of the gay metropolis, so that he 
was nearly as much coui'ted by the iUgcvide of London as 
he had been at Bath itself. 


But London affords a vast variety of scenes to lads of 
metal, other than the halls of science, or the chambers of 
the polite—many places which young men, not absolutely 
“ content to dwell in decencies for ever,” would just like 
to wilneea once /—scenes which, being fortunately hidden 


from the world, and loving darkness rather than light, 
are sometimes sought under the most curious plea which 
was perhaps ever ^vanced—namely, of eeeing the world / 
But to proceed: there existed at this period (1797) 
certain conventions, yolep’d "clubs,” which, though not 
containing the peculiar essence of Will’s, or the precise 
quality of Button’s, had yet most assuredly a quality of 
their own. Here was no narrow, mean exclusiveness; 


no ignoble sensitiveness of character—the doors,, like a 
box of charity, were open to the whole world, j>to h&a 
nocte, on the payment of rixpence. These places were 
frequented chiefly by a class of persons who had but one 
plan in life, namely, to give over work the first moment 
they had earned enough to get drunk for the remainder 
of the week. 
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One of tlie principal establishments of the above kind 
was the “ Court of Cornua,” which had laid its foundations 
in Wyoh Street, whereof a certain choice spirit of the 
name of Desborough was rated to the poor j or in other 
words, the landlord. This Desborough, os dull a rogue 
on most points, as any in Christendom, was yet famous by 
a kind of concentration of genius, the light whereof 
became more vivid by the illimitable stupidity by which 
it was encircled. This outrageously stupid man was 
&mous, in fact, for doing one thing well—well! surpass¬ 
ing, in sooth, any effort of the “ Court of Comus” itself— 
and this was, singing Dibdin’s song of “ Fortune’s 
Wheel! ” 

But to return to tho “ Court of Cornua” Precisely at 
nine o’clock p.m. by the chimes of St. Clement Dane, the 
doors of this sanctuary were thrown open to devotees 
(who, like crabs, moved only at night), and the Flamen” 
of the sanded floor (Cussans) ascended the curule chair, 
before whom a pickled herring, some strong waters, and 
an ounce of tobacco, were regularly placed. 

This celebrated youth was the son of an opulent West 
Indian, and educated at Marylebone school—an indubi¬ 
table genim: but like farmer Ashfield’s horse of that 
name, “ he would never work.” 

Cussans lodged at a baker’s, as it aff'orded him the 
means of getting in at any hour of the four-and-twenty, 
except on Saturdays, when he never went home at all. 
Sands, another lad, hopeful as young himself, occu¬ 
pied one room of a tenement in Dark-house Lane, the 
door of which, for the sake of light and air, had not been 
shut for forty years ; and Hav'tin, the trumpeter and 
atone-eater, with one Smith, a glass-eyed clarionet-player, 
constituted the “ leaders” in the “ Court of Comus." 

On Cussans taking the chair, the official club cocked- 
hat was handed to him by the Setjeant-at-Arms, Sands ; 
and the moment he placed it on his head, “ the kettle to 
the trumpet spake,” and ,the court was declared sittiug. 

The first thing, as we have heard, was - “ Fortune’s 
Wheel” Then the renowned CussaDB, the court improth 
viaaiore, gave a canzonoj in which, with some ability, he 
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idetiUfied each yiaitor present; afterwards, in turn, every 
one present was separately called on to do something** 
This ‘Moing something** was imperative, except, indeed, 
that indulgences and absolutions might be purchased; 
but these, though always marketable, were placed con¬ 
siderably beyond the reach of the generality of sinners, 
the price for each being half aKsrown. Doing some¬ 
thing'* imfdied either a song, a speech, poising a tobacco* 
pipe or coal-skuttle j an imitation of cat, dog, or fowl, 
posturizing, or the more classic feat of quaffing to the 
dregs the pewter Amystis of some potent compound* 

** Qiu canerent sgerentqoe peruncti fttcibus 

Each actor had his turn, and each effort its short pre¬ 
eminence, till drink alone was trinmpliant, which, like 
the sole survivor of the fray, claimed the prostrate field 
its own. 

On gala niglits, Cus&ans, as the clock struck twelve, 
from a god, descended, like Jupiter himself, into a beast, 

not, indeed, as a rampant bull, but as a darunng bear / 
The scene of riot was thus conducted :~Sanrl8, the bear¬ 
leader, beating tho bottom of a pewtci* pot with a 
mari'ow'bone, threw a lasso about the loins of Cussan^ 
now rolling in the sand, whilst Hawtin and Smith accom¬ 
panied the. exhibition with other signs and sounds fitting 
the occasion. The belluine judge, nobly sustaining his 
part, which, like Snugf the joiner, he might do extem¬ 
pore, for it was nothiug but roaring/’ danced, whirled, 
evoliited, till the poor excitement which drunkenness had 
produced left him at length as lifeless as an imburied 
corse. 

** Mun differs more from man than man from beast.’' 

In his idiosyncrary, Cussans had also a singular and 
conceited regard for his word of promise. This, whether 
given under a false representation from others; forced at 
the very point of the bayonet, or filched from him in the 
moment (the many hours!) of intoxication, he still in¬ 
variably regarded. Having been reminded that, on ope 
of these occasions, he bad promised to hire himself as a 
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pot-boy to a neighbouring house of call for wits, he 
actually entered on the ignoble service, at the ^‘Red 
Tjion/* in Russell Street, for one entire mouth, at the ex¬ 
piration of which, he gave notice to his allies that a 
would be open at the ** Court of Comus.” The 
procession of his manumission quitted the blushing lion 
at a certain hour—Sands, Hawtin, and others, occupying 
the interior of a hackney-coach, and Cussana, 
in a harlequin party tire, perched on the roof—Desho- 
rougli preceding, and, of course, singing ** Fortune's 

Wheel r 

On another occasion, a review of troo]>s taking ])lace in 
Hyde Park, before the King and Prince of Wales, Cusaaus 
procured a military uniform ond charger, and having 
effected his way on the ground, actually joined the royal 
party os they were passing along the line. The dis* 
tinguished stranger attracted presently universal atten¬ 
tion, his mock-heroic aspect and imperturbability of 
deportment bade defiance to the gravity of the whole 
st^, and shook the nerves of as gallant a brigade as ever 
entei^cd the deld. 

Cussana was also a considerable actor; he played 
frequently at Sadler's Wells, generally choosing SneoJe, 
in* the Mayor of G)>rmtt,*' as he was much celebrated in 
the character-song of Oh / Poor Jiabineon Crusoe / " In 
this song, ho had as many encores ” os he pleased; and 
on a certain evening, having sang it throe or four times, 
the cuitain drew up for another part of the night's enter¬ 
tainment, when, to the astonishment, but still greater 
delight, of the Sadler's Wells auditory, Cuesans started 
u]> from the very centre of the shilling gallery, vigorously 
singing “OA/ Poor Pobinson Crusoe f** nor would the 
Wellsites suffer the drama to proceed till he had again 
sang it twice from the same spot. 

Poor Cussans ! brandy was hiS death, and water his 
grave; for he died on his voyage to a softer climate, and 
was buried in the deep. 

Such were the dubs "-^at least such the Court of 
Cornua 1^—on uno, ckc., and such was the place (we con- 
&SS it with a blu^) where Robert William, oblivious of 
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dear Mrs. Collins, “ >vhea the playhouse doors were shut/* 
satislied his young cariosity. Shaking his plumes from 
the eiicuml>rance of rule, and unbuckling the heavy 
bi'cvuitplate of decorum•^^here, amongst the “ free and 
easy/* we track the footsteps of our adventurous hero; 
btit (as the “ bills** express it) ** for this night only**—at 
least we hope so—and will therefore leave him to all the 
gnotification the adventures can aifovd. 

By one of those fortuities which render truth some* 
times st)anger than fictioUt the unhappy pai^etits of our 
hero, between whom, it will be i*emeiQtM5red, a separation 
had taken place many months before, were now brought, 
face to face, UnU d coup, in the small back parlour of a 
chemist's shop, in Somers Town« 

A ci'owd had collected before the glazed door, owing 
to a man having been earned within who had a few 
minutes before Iklieu down in a fit 'fhe good mother, 
passing at the time, being well known to the compounder 
of drugs, gained ready admittance; and prompted by 
something better than curiosity, approached the unfor* 
tunato sufferer just as he was coming to/* Ko sooner 
had she fixed her eyes on the object in question, than, 
clasping her hands, she faintly exclaimed, Robert 1 ’* and 
iiAiik oil a chair beside him. The one was tlie luyrloger^ 
old Elliston himself; and the good Samaritan, no other 
than his faithful helpHiate, whose affection for her 
lmsl>and neglect had uover weakened nor separation 
estranged. 

Being thus brought together, a renewal of conjugal 
rights was the result; and a cottage, in the neighbourhood 
of Bath, was taken and furnished for the aged couple— 
the expenses of which young Elliston, with some assistance 
fi*om tlie Doctor, cheerfully engaged to defray. The old 
lady, however, did not long enjoy the comfort thus pro¬ 
vided—cbe died in November, 1796. The widower was 
then lemoved to bis son's house, where he lingered till 
the June of the following year, and then expired The 
fact was, both mother and son had gone through much 
vexation and painful trouble on the watchmaker's ac¬ 
count Drink had sadly disordered Nature^s works; and 
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the time-])iece, man, waa no Tnore. If his aTniabIc mate 
had ever found him a btessing^ ]ie was, boyoiid all ques¬ 
tion» a blessing disguised,'* for ho was seldom sober. 

As a proof of JillUston's devotion to his art, at this 
period of his career, it should be noticed that he was in 
the liabit of drawing up an analysis of each p^rt previous 
to hib Arst appearance therein* For an example, we 
give a brief slip of the character of Panglos 

It is no uncommon thing to find men of letters 
courting the hand of power or fortune, by descending to 
meannesses which an inde]>endent mind would nhudderat. 
In this statCi is the subject of our present contemplation* 
He continues with few or no attempts to release himself 
from the caprieo and insultn of his employers, and Ids 
conscience is presently i^conciled to hia interest. Tiis 
quotations are not unnatural and irresistibly laughable, 
and wc forgive his vanity for the sake of the mirth it 
causes. 

Comic characters are seldom analyzed in their moral 
featni^es; we laugh at Bingtilarities, without rc^gardiiig 
their tendency, which may (xissibly be bad* The oddity 
of Pangloa^ Ids pedantry and cringing, all combine to 
make him ridiculous ; but the author Inis done good <liu- 
matic justice \ for, while wo find the Doctor amusing, to 
answer the cause of theatrical cnteidainment, ho is left 
contemptible, as n lesson to take home with us*’* 

Happy should we have been to leave undisturbed the 
good impression which no doubt our hero has made on 
our readers, by this example of professional diligence j but, 
as faithful historians, we are compene<l now to present 
them with a letter, which may possibly raise more than a 
suspicion of his fallibility, and call to mind those sundiy 
airy securities for good behaviour which in 179^ he 
showered on his confiding uncle, and made us tremble, at 
the time, for his liabilitiea The epistle is from the con^ 
HTvaiive Mrs* Collins, who, from the storehouse of her 
affection, supplies the following admonition—the exigency 
of which will be explained by the tenour of her words:— 

I received your packet, my dear young friend, with 
mingled sentiments of concern and mtu/fictiQn, If I ever 
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mentioned to Mi'S. E. the report of your being an unsteady 
huiAandy it was to weaken the blow of her being a de- 
ceived uAfe —for these latter reports ore flying about like 

That you are really in debt, I nerer have believed ; 
but that you go the ioay to become in debt, I do helievsy 
becauso I kn^ it —know that you fday — gaTnhU —know 
that you have visited the l^xzard tahle —thank God, I do 
not l:Mlieve it is yet a habit. But it is in dread of this 
that I now write—when once the habit is confirmed— 
when once this idle jdeaswe lias ripened into jxissiony you 
Ave lost to any ho[>c which Ms toorld can give of your 
own prenervatioD ; whilst the pang that event will inflict 
on you, will be a hundredfold i*epeated in the knowledge 
that you are the curst instead of the blessing to those who 
now look up to you alone for shelter. 

The reports that * yowig ElXuton is a gambler^ have 
ali*eady i*eached Jfr. Gore;' I therefore recommend you to 
take au early opportunity, not of denying these, if they he 
true, but of breaking the vicious bofids while yet tlioy ave 
within your strength. AVhat have I heard ! that even 
between the scenes of the very playhouse —frequently in 
your dressing-room there—you gamble in some shape or 
other. Can such things fail of notoriety f and will nati> 
ricty have any tenderness for the eais of your inestimable 
wife t say again, Take heed 1 ’ and believe me, 

Your sincere friend, 

Anne Collins/’ 

On receipt of the above, Elliston first mado an attempt 
at some display at indignation on reading it, but, like 
Jonathan Wild, who, when thrust to sea alone, in an open 
boat, cocked his hat and looked fierce for a moment, and 
then recollected there was no one by to applaud him, so 
did our hero think better of his anger, and pocketing the 
affront, vowed there was no real happiness, but wlmt con¬ 
science approved ; and so passed that evening in the full 
enjoyment of virtuous resolutions 

In the midst of these tbings-^the analysb, one moment, 
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and the dice, another—schemes of theatrical partnership, 
and sudden excur^Ons of pleasure,—Elliston made his ap- 
peai*ance as a public teacher ! 

During the Lent season of this year, he iindertoak a 
series of lectures, both at Bath and Bristol, on morals and 
general criticism—^it was a kind of ** Blair,” ^^Kaines,” 
and Jillutan partnership, in which the momlist and the 
critic, pleasantly impregnated with the popular actor, di'ew 
togetlier very profitable assemblies at both cities, aud 
ended greatly to the success of this new enterprise. Poor 
Mrs. Collins! what a letter would she have written—liow 
omphotically scored each alternate word—had she heard 
the mullcious tattle which for a time prevailed on the 
terriiinatioii of these evening displays! 

Some few months previous to these events, Klliston had 
discovered the mistake in his calculation of the Pulteney- 
Btrcet eatablislunenk llo found that britiging a largo 
house **over his bead” was as destructive as an ^'old 
one,”—part of it had never once been occupied at all, and 
his tenant for another had absconded, with a moniVs 
rent yet unsatisfied, and a few pounds to boot, borrowed 
from his landlord in the hurry of some business, by which 
any gentleman may l>e surprised. Elliston and his family 
had now taken up their residence in Bathwick-street 
It was about this period our young friend became 
known to the Earl Harcourt, a nobleman of unostenta¬ 
tious friendliness and I'cfined taste, enjoying the favour of 
the sovereign, and dispensing patronage and encourage* 
ment to British art under every denominatiom 

The EarVs father had been nominated ambassailor ex¬ 
traordinary to the court of Mecklen burgh Strelitz, to 
demand the Princess Cliarlotte in marriage for George 
III. j he lost his life by a lamentable accident—falling 
into a well in his own park at Nuneham. 

The present Lord was a great patron of the stage and 
its professors j the Kemble &mily shared his especial 
favour, aud many actors of merit, his notice and regard. 
To Klliston and his wife he was most friendly. 

The following is among the earliest of Loi^ Harcourt’s 
lettei's^-^dresscd to Mrs. Ellbton:-^ 
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** Nanehftm, April 6tb| 1799. 

^^Madak,—A s it cannot but be gratifying to you to 
}iear the opinion of a goo<) judge of acting, and who is 
liiinsclf an excellent comedian, respecting Mr. Ellistoo's 
performance of Cftarle^f I will not deny myself the plea- 
sure of transcribing a i^aragraph troxn a letter I received 
this morning. 

* Charles was bettor perfonned by Elliston tlian by 
Smith—at least in my opinion. Smith I never really 
liked in the part. It was a relief to me not to see the 
chair leaned upon, Ac. Ac. Elliston looks the character 
udinirably. Lord St. Helena was as much pleased as 
myself, who, never having seen O'Brien, thinks Elliston 
the first gentleman on the stage—he has an easy vivacity 
and a spiritnal quality which no other performer possesses 
—a charming voice, and bis aide^ting is admirable.' 

“ If your affection, madam, has some satisfaction from 
readinjg this eulogy, my own vanity is gratified while I 
write it, as I take to myeelf the credit of having dis* 
covered Mr. Elliston's appropriate talent in much earlier 
days than the present The annals of the stage record 
two gentlemen actors only—viz., Wilkes, in the time of 
Cibber and Mrs. Oldfield, and O’Brien in that of Garrick, 
which last-named, with all his astonishing powers both in 
tragedy and comedy, could be anything—everything—^ 
except a gentleman. 

I am, Madam, your humble servant, 

“HAECOUfiT.” 


Who the correspondent of Lord Harcourt really was, 
docs not appear j but we by no means call on our readers 
to subscril^ implicitly to bis opinion of EllUton’s person! 
fieation of Charles Sw/ace. In our own humble im¬ 
pression, Chof^les was not amongst his most successful 
efforts ; and we the more regret this, as it was no doubt 
the dazzle of this character which led Elliston away from 
t/oseph—a part which he ought to have made most tri¬ 
umphantly bis own. 

B 
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Joseph Surface is perhaps the most difficult part in 
comedy on the stage, to sustain with effect; to make wliat 
is called a hit, is next to impossible. Here are no points 
—no strong situations which sometimes command ap¬ 
plause ; all that can be done must bo accomplished by 
sound, intiinsio acting. The chametor is introduced by 
neither flower nor flourish—the mere “Good morrow I” are 
the simple words committed to him. You sympathizo 
with him for not one moment in the play,—for he is no 
bold-faced villain, who will sometimes beguile the spec¬ 
tator of a transient impulse of pity or applause;—ho is 
detested throughout, on whose shoulders tho airy fascina¬ 
tion of Charles is borne sparkling to the close ; and yet, 
with all this, is Joseph the hero of the ]>lay— a question 
which the inimitable Palmer satisfactorily proved. 

In July of this year (1709) Elliston received the 
following:— 

“ Mr. Sheridan presents compliments to Mr. Elliston, 
and, at the desire of the Duchess of Devonshire, has 
transmitted the enclosed. Mr. Sheridan will do liiraself 
the pleasure of writing to Mr. Elliston on the subject, in 
a day or two." 

The enclosure was addressed to Mrs. Elliston by the 
Duchess. 

“The Duchess of Devonshire has heard so much of 
Mr. Elliston'a success in London, that if he wishes to be 
engaged at Dniry Lane Tbeatin, she thinks there can be 
no doubt of his succeeding; and Mr. Sheridan would offer 
him terms he would approve. The Duchess will, in case 
this should take plaw, endeavour to obtain for Mrs. 
Elliston a great number of scholars.” 

There can be na doubt that the “ desire of the 
Duchess" was, in point of fact, the suggestion of Sheridan 
himself; but Elliston’s duty and inclinations had both 
been pigged to bis Bath friends; and, for the present at 
least, he refused acceding to «ny permanent engagement 
in London. * 

Thornton, the Windsor manager, having offered pro¬ 
posals to Elliston for bis services for a certain number of 
nights, Robert William solicits the advice of his friend 
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Lord Harcourt on tHo occasion^ and receives tbo following 
answer:— 

Oxford, July 11, 1799. 

^^Sin,—As I understand their Majesties will not leave 
Windsor before the beginning of next month, I am glad to 
hear that you are in treaty with Mr. Thornton, as it will be 
tho moans of making your talents known to the King and 
Queen, who, I doubt not, will honour you with their com¬ 
mands. I have apprised them of the probability of your 
engagement at Windsor, and allow me to say, their Ma¬ 
jesties are no strangers to tlie opinion I entertain of your 
abilities in the art you pi^ofess. 

fear you will experience some difficulty in your 
choice of cliaractor for an appearance before their Ma¬ 
jesties ; for I must observe, that if Mr. Tliornton's 
com]>any bo not improved since I last saw it, then is it 
only dt to exhibit in a village bam. Spite of this, I wish 
you had seen Mr. Fawcett and Munden in the ' Birthday;* 
their i^crformance was exquisite; worthy, not only the 
Garrick school, but oven Ganick himself. Munden is an 
actor of true genius; but 1 trust he will, for the future, 
honour iJaiwvef and not hold her up to scorn; that he 
will SCO by the fairly earned ap)»lau86 he obtained in tbo 
above drama, that it is not necessary to become a Meriy- 
Andrew in order to please. Tho loudest laugh is not 
always the liveliest sensation of delight, it is a kind 
of 6ora<Au>, which leads to no better satisfaction than a 
headache. 

J)<yn FeliXy Charles Sur/acej Young Wilding, the Jew 
(in the ^tTewand Doctor’),* and Vapour, are characters 
which would please their Majesties, and represent you to 
advantage. Walter, one of your best performances, I do 
not mention, because I am sure the JCing will never again 
see the ^Children in the Wood* Fray give my compli¬ 
ments to Mrs. ElHston, and l>eli6Te me to be, your humble 
servant, ** Hakcoubt.” 

In consequence of this flattering correspondence with 
his noble patron, EUiston arrived at Windsor, and by 
command of his Majesty acted on the following night, 

e2 
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Don Felix, before the royal party. On the 26th, the 
next night, he was playing at Bristol, and again on the 
27th at Windsor. Thus, to and fro, lictwecn Bristol and 
Windsor, he vibrated in the space of each natural day; 
constant as the sun, for one whole fortnight, he performed 
hU course, and like him imparting light and life to the 
opaque bodies of his clustering fraternity. 

It was intoi'esting as singular to behold, at this time, a 
sovereign—the King of England, at the heatl of his imnily, 
in 8ini]>le citizenship, indulging sympathies with his people 
in their national pastimes; brought almost in contact 
with them ; asking no adulation but the respect of well* 
disciplined minds to ago and honour; placing no restraint 
on the impulsive expression of joy or wonderment, but 
leading the way in each indication of delight; echoing 
the youthful glee which the boy*s ^'iirst play** excited, 
and almost pressing the same plank which daimed with 
the compact array of animated gsizers I 

A fete on the 7th of Augtist, in honour of the birthday of 
the Princess Amelia, was given by her Majesty at Frog* 
xnore, and more especially in consequence of the princess's 
recovery fi*om recent illness. Elliston was invited to 
speak some occasional lines, in the character of 
before tlie royal party. 

Elliston acted six times in the fortnight's engagement 
at Windsor, the King having commanded five; by whose 
order, also, tweuty-five guineas were transmitted for his 
benefit. The comedian cleared by this trip above one 
hundred guineas. 

These daily transits between Bristol and Windsor, 
being undertaken after each performance, by night (for our 
hero slept like a top within a coach, as sound and as ver¬ 
tical), were styled hy his companions Ni^JU Errmtbry; and 
verily our Troubadour " could have b^n no other than. 

William de la Tour** himself, achieving also some cer¬ 
tain exploits on these tois^ons, if report be true, not 
altogether unworthy the famed Proveo^l” band. 

On one occasion, having acted the night at Windsor, 
and finding himself too late for the uiiul on reaching 
Slough, he was compelled at once to order a post-chaise, 
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as it was necessarj he should arrive at Bath by a oertaiti 
hour the next day. With hut a faint ho}« of finding any 
compsiiiou at that time of night, who might he about to 
take the same direction, he still nsade application within 
the entry of the “ White Hart,” when a stranger of no 
ordinary size, and enveloped in a large shaggy coat, 
sprang eagerly forward, declaring at once that he “ was 
his man!” 

His new-found friend was evidently a little apnmg, 
rough, hut not vulgar; rude in speech, yet on the best 
terms with the very pride of nobility j and the tumblers 
ho had emptied (which too frequently, in humble life, like 
cupiiing-glasses, only draw out the ill humours of the 
atiimal) proved him clearly enough as good-tempered a 
fellow-voyager as many of his bettera What could be be ? 

In summing up the case, Elliston concluded Iiim to be 
the first-born of some good easy yeoman, who, on his first 
visit to London, had paid dearly for the “ Stranger’s 
Guide,” and was now returning with mock satisfaction 
and empty pockets to astonish the “ auld wife at home.” 
Suddenly, tho unknown struck up the ballad of “ Blaok- 
eyed Susan,” which he sang not without some slight pre¬ 
tensions to taste; and on Elliston expressing bis satisfac¬ 
tion at the change of entertainment, he again rimed his 
pipe to “ My Friend and Pitcher.” 

How long he would have pursued this vein of melody 
is uncertain; but on the chaise stopping for change of 
liorscB (as to the term freeb,” it was far more applicable 
to the travellers than the poor cattle), be abruptly broke 
off, wd ordering one other tumbler “ of the same,” cried, 
“ ^ much for good luck at Moulsey, and now all’s over 1 
But I know you, sir,” continued he; " you are the Prince 
of Wales rU not sell you—I’ll not sell you,” shaking 
Elliston cordially. “ Here! mark me; I would say it 
before your lionoured father himself, Ood bless him t— 
never a drop more from this day midnight—ux weeks and 
bard allowance; you look to know you look to 

me, and I’ll stand your friend.” 

Like an Egyptian hieroglyphic, frill of interest, yet perw 
fectly unintelligible, he continued bis fragmental address 
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for some miles further, when again murmuring, You’re 
the * Prince of Wales,’ ” lie fell into a most audible 
sleep. 

Id due time, the tmvellers reached Woolhampton, the 
place, as Elliston had undei'stood, his friend intended part* 
ing ; he hereupon roared aloud, Woolhamptou ! ” This 
altisonant announcement had the desired effect. Tip 
sprang the tenant of the rough habiliment, and rubbing 
his eyes violently for a few momentH, ‘‘ Woolbampton ? ” 
repeated he. ** Yes,” continued Elliston ; and hero I’m 
afraid wo part.” 

“Sir,” replied the other, taking the actor’s hand, we’ve 
hoen fcIIow-tiavellerH so far ; and now, with best service 
to ye for the number o’ merry tales you’ve told us, what’s 
the total of my whack?” and out he drew a canvass bag, 
containing no despicable sum. 

“ Why, verily, my good fellow-” began Elliston; but 

the other nt once apprehending his meaning, jerked him 
smartly by the collar, exclaiming, ** Gingerly—gingerly ! 
You don’t stir to-night unl^ 1 pay my whack. Come ! 
how much—a brace o’ smelts 1 ” 

A brace of smelts 1” I'epcated Elliston. 

*^Two half-guineas,” continued the other; “remember, 
I’ve six hal'd weeks on’t in yon village there. Why, 
didn’t I tell you all at the * White Hart V ” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Whew!—that I should’a been travelling with a grandee 
thirty mile, and said not a word I” Elliston hero merely 
interrupted him with a smile. ^ My name’s Tom Owen,” 
proceeded he, jocosely, but confidentially; “ you’ve heard 
of the fight that’s to come oS, in September, at Moulsoy, 
’twixt me and Davis, as good a nmn aa ever entered the 
ring; but ’tis plaguy hard, training—six weeks on’t. 
Harkye, I know I’m the better man for a’ that; so make 
your beta.” Whicli having said, and insisted on paying 
his share of the chaise expenses, he snapped his fingers 
with a laugh, and was presently out of right. 

Elliston had acted this season at Weymouth, a place to 
which the King was extremely paitial, and where it was 
no unusual thing for him to take bis stroll, unattended. 
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On the morning of ElUBton's bcnefiti he had been enjoying 
one of these afternoon wanderings, when imn coming on 
just ns he was })aasing the theatre-door, in he went, and 
finding no one immediately at band^ proceecled at once to 
the royal box, and seated himself in his own chair. 

The dim daylight of the theatre, and slight fatigue, 
which exorcise h^ occaaioned, induced an inclination to 
drowsiness. His Majesty, in fact, fell into a comfortable 
iioy. 0 , which presently became a sound sleep* In the 
mean time, Lord Townshend, who had encountered Ellis* 
ton in tho neighbourhood, inquired whether he hod seen 
the King, as his Majesty had not been at the j^alace since 
hU three o’clock dinner; and it bci)ig then nearly five, 
the (juceu and princesses were in some little anxiety about 
him. 13ut his lordship gaining no direction from the 
dmmatic star, ptirsuod his object in another course. 

Elliston, now making his way to tho theatre for the 
purpose of su{)onuteniling all things ncccssaiy for the re¬ 
ception of his august patrons, went straight into the King’s 
box; and on peix^iviiig a man fust asleep in his Majesty’s 
cliair, was about recalling him to hU senaca, in no gentle 
iiiannor, when, very fortunately, ho I'ecognized the King 
lumself. 

What was to be done ? Elliston could not presume to 
wake his Majesty—to approach him—speak to him— 
touch him, impossible I and yet something was necessary 
to be attempted, as it was now time the theatre should 
be lit. 

Elliston hit on the following expodient: taking up a 
violin, from the orchestra, he stepped into the pit, and 
placing himself just beneath his truly exiUted guest, struck 
up, dolcemenie^ ^'God Save the King!” The ex{)edicnt 
had the desired effect: the royal sleei>er was gently 
loosened from the spell which had bound him; and 
awaking, up he sprang, and, staring the genuflecting 
comedian full in the face, cxdaimed, Hey 1 hey ! hey I 
what, what! Oh, yes ! I sec, Elliston—ha I ha 1 rain 
came on—took a seat—took a nap. What’s o’clock t ” 
Approaching six, your Majesty.” 

^ Six I—six o’clock 1 ” interrupt<^ the King. “ Send to 
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her Hajestj-^^aay I'm here. Stay—stay—this wig won't 
do, oh} Don't keep the people waiting—light up 
-flight up—let 'em in—^let 'em in—lia I ha! fast asleep. 
—Flay well to-night, EHUston 1 Great favourite with the 
Queen. Let 'em in—lot 'em in.” 

The house was presently illuminated—mossengei's were 
sent oiT to the royal party, which, in a short lapse of time, 
reached the theatre. Piston then quitted the side of 
bis most a&blo monarch ; and dressing himself in five 
minutes for his part in the drama, went through his 
buuness with bounding spirit; nor was bis glee at all 
diminished, when, on attending the royal visitors to their 
carriage, the King once moi*e nodded his head, saying, 
^Fast asleop, eh, Elliston I—fast asleop !” 

Ellistou was fond of billiards, and played a good game, 
but had as little chance with the first-rate in this pursuit 
as any idler who suddenly takes a faucy for a counUy 
life, and turns agricultuiist in opposition to the whole 
farming practice of the county. 

On one of his exenrrions to Windsor, bo visited the 
Subscription Room ” of that celebrate<l town ; and 
amongst other persons, met there a Mr. R., a goutlumau 
of much taste and knowledge lu the fine arts, and iu- 
finitely a bettor billiard-player than our hero. Klliston, 
however, not at all mistrustful of his own abilities, and 
by this time much accustomed to triumphs in his fami^ul 
undert^ngs, arrogantly cliallonged Mr. K. to a of 
skill The friendly invitatiou was at once accet' .^d, and 
tlie two gentlemen took their places accordingly at 
the ** Board of Green Cloth.” 

For some time they played about even. Tlio stakes 
being now raised to a considerable amr int, the com¬ 
batants began anew. The actor required no prompter to 
give him his cue, nor the artist to be reminded of the 
bold strokes of the great masters. • To it they went— 
when, after a fiur stiuggle, A{)clle3 beat his advei*sary 
completely off the field ; so that, in the proportion he 
filled the pockets of the table, he of course emptied those 
of the comedian. 
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Ellision, annoyed by defeat, had now the audacity to 
accuse his adversary of foul }>lay. 

Tlio limner, ill enduring “the immediato jewel of his 
soul ” to be thus outraged, threw down his cue, and ad¬ 
vancing to ElUston, threatened to kick him down stairs. 
But tliough the assault was the painter’s, the battery was 
tho player’s; for Ellistou, directing a well-aitnod blow at 
the head of his assailant, sent him reeling over a tail 
coal-scuttle, scattering, at the same time, tho bituminous 
contents over the “ Subscribers ’ ” apartment. The 
painter soon recovered his legs, but was in a woful plight; 
ill the laoguAge of art, his eye actually stood out from tho 
canvass, and he disjdayed a bold outline of feature, of 
which Fuseli himself might have been enamoured. 

The result was a trial, iu which a verdict was very 
properly givou for Mr. Ih, the plaintiff,->-damage8 £60. 

Mr. Rundall, having attended the cause in the Court 
of King’s Bench, transmits to our hero the following 

“ Tho evidence of Brown, the waiter, differed wonder¬ 
fully from tho history lie gave to me; he stated that, 
without any provocation, beyond mortiBcation at your own 
had play, you gratified your humour hy knocking down 
your opponent, declaring that, if you couldn’t heat him 
one way, you would another. Your counsel, Erakine, 
dwelt on the improbability of this statement; and in a 
humorous speech, alluding to tho scuttle, told the jury 
that this witness being * ‘ hauled over cools, in cross- 
examination, cut but a dirty figure.’ ” 

About this time, Elliston being at an inn with Mana¬ 
ger Shatford, after a night’s performance at Salisbury, 
from which place the only public conveyance to Bath was 
a coach, which passed through Sarum between two and 
three o’clock iu the morning, Shatford suggested, for 
pastime, a game at loa 

“ But where can we procure a third J” said he,—“ the 
landlord 1 let’s call him up !” 

“By all meaus," responded Elliston. “And I’ll run 
and hold the maids from stepping into bed which part 
of tho proposition he was in tho act of prosecuting, when 
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the ears of both were assailed by a voice on the stairs, 
chanting, *^Tlic early l[om salutes the Morn;*^ and on 
the two companions o])cning the door, they descidcd a 
tall, gaunt stranger on the landing, in a scarlet coat, 
brown hat tnrne<I up with green, and leathern small 
clothes, GxhiUiling unequivocal indications of the lutulent 
condition of the highways 

Elliston, ru>4hing forward, and catching him by his 
bed)>attcred tail, oxcluiincul, — 

^‘You’ll make one, sir!—come, let’s begin !” 

The stranger, not a little astonish^, gar/cd for a 
moment without replyi and then began, delibemtely to 
resume his stave. 

lloli ! ha 1 Early Horn I'* What again ?” in- 
temipted Elliston ; *‘but lituk ye, one game—one round 
at loo, l>oforc you go,—^’tis a noble, a charming game. 
Socrates learnt to donee, and Is^x^mtcs played at loo.— 
Come, come, a cluiir for ‘Acta^on’ 1” 

“With all my licart, gentlemen,” replied the stranger, 
raising his hot with profound politeness—“but the poor 
state of iny purse——” 

“Nay, nay, we’ll lend you five guineas,” interposed 
Shatford. 

“ Ten !” rejoined Ellision; on which, the guest in 
scarlet again maniicsting the dee])esb senso of obligation, 
they all sat down together* Shatford produced his cards, 
which, like a chai*m against witchcraft, ho ever carried 
about bim, and in a very short time our friend, the 
“Early Horn,” made considerable pix>gress. Ho pre¬ 
sently won the five guineas already lent to bim I and in 
the course of one half-hour cleared the purses of ElUston 
and Ilia coin]>anion; winning, iu fine, a gold pencil-case, 
the last tenant of Robert William’s aide-pocket* 

Deliberately di^awing forth his watch, and marking the 
time, the gentleman in vod^ with his wonted politeness, 
rose to take his leave* 

“You’ll give US our x’cvcnge, wri” shrieked Octavian. 

“ Why r^ly, sir, I would indulge you,” continued the 
tall traveller, “ but I have an engagement at Devizes, to 
cut a cock’s head off 1 ” 
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“ To cut a cock's head oj^ /” repeated EUiaton, witli the 
most petrifying solemnity—“ to cnt a cock’s head off I— 
and have wo been playing with a decapitator of the 
sultan of duDghilUl Who are you, sir 

“ Much at your serrice," answered the politest horse¬ 
man in England, presenting, at the same time, a card, 
not remarkable for cleanlinesH, on which Elliston, in his 
beloved intonation of voice, read,— “Mr. Moon, the cele- 
Ijrated conjurer, wJwae deaieritj/ in comnaTul of the cards 
is universally acknowledged, wiU undertake to convey idse 
conUtdiS of any genUemaiCs purse into his, Mr. Moon's, 
pocket, wit/i surpi'isiny faeilUy. lie will, moreover, cut a 
cock's Itcatl off without injuring Oud wMe bird /” 

It may be well conceived the group at this moment 
formed rather a striking picture. The scarlet Caterfelti> 
was the tirst to dissolve the tableau ; when, again bond¬ 
ing his body, he quitted the ajiartmeut, with the same 
marked politeness he hod entered it. 

Ijord Harcourt’s favour and interest had o])erated use¬ 
fully to Mrs. Elliston’s progress in the good graces of the 
great. “ Mrs. EUistori' was the fasliion—the rage 1 The 
young d&nUarUes in elegant life were proud of the in¬ 
struction received under lier direction. 

Eminently endowed with those qualities which tend to 
tho solid endurance of domestic peace, she was cheerful, 
but cii-cumspect; gentle, yet energetic ; and liberal, yet 
prudent in all her actiona 

Elliston, at this period (the commencement of 1801), 
was suddenly poss^sed by an esprit de veriige —a fanc^ 
for obtaining a royal license for opening a third theatre 
in London; and such was the sanguine quality of his 
mind, that in his own imagination he beheld the new 
edifice already built—himself absolute dictator—onward 
as the hero of Marengo—threatening the dynasties' of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and declaring their stage- 
doors in a state of positive blockade. On this subject the 
Earl admonishes him in the following terms 
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“ Harcoort Honse, April 25, 1801. 

“ Slit,—My firm belief is, that the King would not be 
inclined to grant another patent; and were his Majesty 
BO disposed, the opposition of tbo existing patentees would 
induce the King to yield to their prayer in petition 
against it 

Kecollect, too, the existing theatres have been en¬ 
larged, to meet the extended population of the town; 
and if you were to examino their accounts at the termi¬ 
nation of each season, you would perhaps find that the 
number of persons who frequent })laya scarcely remune¬ 
rate the exertions of the ‘ Rival Houses.* The pure drama 
has but little attraction for the unhappy fancy of the 
day. How is success at present calculated on 1—a five- 
act farce composed of such characters as never did yet 
exist, intermixed, occanonally, with some forced, or 
sickly sentiment, supported by grimace or bufifoonery, 
with the motley train of processions, battles, spectres, 
pantomimes, and Scaramouch ballets. I should regret 
that you, sir, should administer to this |>crversion of a 
noble study; but this you must do, should your object 
be pecuniary success in any now theatrical speculation.” 

On the Ist of August, a /He dramatique took placo at 
Radipole, under the immediate direction of the Princess 
Elixabeth—a kind of vuutjue ehampctr$, projected, aud 
given by her royal highness to the King and Queen, 
including other branches of the family, aud many of the 
nobility. 

A superb tent was erected for the reception of their 
Matties, before whom young damsels, in the character 
of Dryads, tiipped, and carolled, scattering flowerets and 
devices. Then an entertainment by agrestic masquerade : 
a party of comedians, attii-ed as gipsies, being grouped 
under a hedge in the distance, which formed the boun¬ 
dary of the pansied stage. Here was a “ King” mightier 
than Qeorge of England, and a “Queen” of spells more 
potent than the flag of Britain j for here, enthroned, 
were Obmm and Titania —here, Puck and Ptaac-blostoni, 
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(111(1 here—a handful of fairies, outtripping fur the Alpine 
])i'ogres3 of the hero of Marengo. Music, too, breaking 
in dulcet sounds the willing air, joined the conspiracy to 
cliarm and captivate. 

> At a later period of the entertainment, Elliston 
a})]icnrcd before the delighted iiarty in the quality of 
“Herald of the British arms!" The Danish fleet had 
been just deati^oyed by Lord Nelson; and in the same 
year the French had been defeated by Abercrombie at 
Alexandria. Elliston, la 3 dng the captured ensigns of 
victory at tlie feet of tfae King^ repeated a poetic 
addroRs^ written expressly by the Princess Amelia. 

The applause which followed this recital had scarcely 
ceased} when Elllstom a new impersonation—forsooth} 
took on him as a conjurer"—and in the garb of “PAi- 
Aureolus TIuu)phrcatu$ /iomba$(m ParaceUiu de 
or moa* familiarly, as the renowned Para¬ 
celsus, presented himself again on the parteim 

• 

** iUe BQic aon Iromcmor artiS} 

Omnia traiibfomiat sese in miracuta rcnxmP 

In this he was very happy; sustaining the [>art of the 
magician, with timely allusions to the martial glories of 
England—that the genius of Britain was, in fact, the 
loDg*drcamt-of pliilosopheria stone, and the valour of 
her sons that moral elixir, diffusing unanimity and peaoo 
throughout the nations of the world 1 

There was but one slight failure in this whole tissue of 
clap-trap. A young vocalist of some promise, belonging 
to the Weymouth company, having been appointed to 
sieg one of Bibdiu's ballads, in the costume of a sailor, 
was seized by sudden panic on being brought into the 
presence of real Majesty, and most piteously broke down 
at the first stanza. His cheek fairly struck its colours ; 
his whistle failed him, and in point of fact, the British 
tor stuck in his throat." The King good-humouredly 
observed it was the first time be had ever seen an English 
^ilor frightened. 

Elliiton having transmitted all theM fine accounts to 
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his wife^ at Bath, she writes the following to hU uncle» 
the Doctor 

** Bath, Aaguflt 20, IdOI. 

• Mt beak SfR,—A b I know the ])leasiire you always 
feol in hearing good news of ourselves, I am induced to 
send you a short statement of Mr. EIIistoii*s {irogi*ess at 
'Weymouth. He tells mo that the royal family wit^ 
nessed all his performances, and said so many handsome 
things of lum, that had he not been writing to tne, lus 
sense of modesty would have withheld him from repeat¬ 
ing them. At an entertainment given by the Piincess 
Elizabeth, at Badipolo, he was entntsted with the wholo 
management. Tlic King presented him with twenty-five 
guineas, the Queen with ten, the Princess Elizabeth 
twelve, and he received ten in addition from the rest of 
the royal family. 

** 1 bless OchI that our prospects are so good ; and I 
pray blessings on those wlio have been the instruments, 
iu His hands, of conferring on us so much comfort. Your 
god-dauglttor, Eliza, has liad the hooping-cough, but is 
DOW fast I'ecovering ; the other two continue well. 

I have ventured to send you half a dozcu of our Bath 
cheeses, as you may have some friends near you whom 
you might wish to oblige with a sample, as well as for 
your own rise. And l^lieve my dear sir, with oil 
respect and gratitude, 

" Your dutiful Niece, 

Elizabeth Elliston.’* 

As we have professed in the outset, so will we endeavour 
to preseire to the end, the character of fidelity in these 
pages, nor, in tenderness to the memory of our subject, 
oast a veil over facta which might operate as a lesson to 
others in a career similar to his own. 

- Within two months from the date of the above, the 
following was oddressed to EHiston, by his friend Mr. 
Rundall, brother to his wife 
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"My deab Rodbrt, —I have heard a piece of iuteh 
ligence which has afflicted me more severely than anything 
which has occurred to roe for many years. This^ to speak 
out) is your love of gaming! Dalmeida has given me this 
unwelcome information. He was lately in company 
with some friends—theatrical and otherwise ; and on men¬ 
tioning you with commendation, a gentleman presenW-a 
counsellor, very high in his profession—acceded willingly 
to your public talents, but pronounced you a determined 
—an hahitual ga^neefer. 

"Your exploits are the gossip amongst tho very waiters 
at the White Hait. You will gain the character of a 
blackleg long befoi'e you will acquire wit enough to live 
by liis ])rofes8iou. 

" I will not) roy dear Robert, disguise my sentiments 
from you, however deojdy they may wound you for tlie 
moment; for, by the blessing of God, you may have 
hereafter cause to thank mo. I am cut to the soul when I 
contemplate these facts, looking on you, at the same time, 
as a husband and a father. Think of your Bhaiue, too, 
should the knowledge, the hint only of these reports, 
reach your uncle—one who has indeed been a parent to 
yon, liaving cherished you in your days of guiltlessness, 
and forgiven your after transgress!ona For the sake of 
otlicrs, let me implore you to reflect! I have not told you 
all I have hoard, nor many anecdotes, which I am still 
willing to account nntnie. 

" I am most affectionately yours, 

"T. W. Runpali^ 

** East^Iodia Hoase, Dec. 18, 1601.*' 

Having fulfilled onr duty by inserting the above, we turn 
cheerfully to an incident which will show that our subject 
could sometimes be merry without sacrifice of character 

In the vicinity of the Abbey Church, Bath, resided a 
Mr. Sims, an opolent woollen-draper. 

This personage was a bachelor, and at this time, about 
s^ty-five years of age. His figure was tall, his step airy, 
deportment the flower of politeness, and in disputes 
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he waa the rcvy Atticus of imrties. His dvosa was usually 
a suit of grey ; and his hair^ of which there was a pro¬ 
fusion, being perfectly white, whereiinto a queue appended, 
gave him somewhat of 2 k Sir Joshua contour; though per¬ 
haps he bore a nearer resemblance to the more modems 
portrait of that precise merchant, as personated by the 
late Mr. Terry, in Poolers little comedy of Simpson 
and Co.* 

While he ]>aid a marked deference to all men*s opinions, 
lie had a mistrust of his own, which was uiugulnrly 
curioua 

His mvTiaffe consisted of a duplicate female attendant, 
that is, two separate beings, but with brains under 
the same meridian, whoso autumnal time of life and 
counterpart in attire rendered them perfectly hobio- 
geneoua. 

The great characteristic of Mr. Sims was a painful 
precision in all things. His hat always occupied the left 
peg in i*cspeot of his coat. His parlour furniture was 
cased in cotton covers, which coyers were again involuted 
by divers sheets of brown paper. Everything, according 
to him, was to wear evenif he pulled this bell-rope 
on the fivnt occasion, he would bear in mind to handle that 
on the second ; every chair, teacup, and silver spoon, bad 
its day of labour and relaxation ; and had ho discovered 
that, by misadventure, he bad worn a pair of shoes or 
grey stockings out of turn, he would positively have lost his 
stomach. 

In Itis dressing-room, he was constantly attended by 
his two tire*women; not that he actually required the 
services of both, but by such means the reputation of each 
was kept in a state of preservation; and, to conclude, 
whenever he retired to bed, he invariably crept up the 
foot of it, that bis linen might be without a wrinkle. 

It may not at once appear^ how any sympathy could 
have existed between Elliston and such a matter^f-fact 
character as this; but Mr. Sims was by no means, an 
ascetic; if never us wise as Ximenes, he was not always 
as moderate as Fleuiy; and in respect of his little indql- 
gences, like the country wench, be looked very much a^ 
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thongh Jie had rather rin again, than repent. An extra 
glass of punch, or a ri>dt ])rolonged to midnight, consti* 
tilted his excess; though once, indeed, he had been knovn 
to have 80 tar mystified himself, as to toast a certain 
female of no extraordinary virtue, in a tumbler of toddy. 
He, however, confessed that for three days from the above 
event he had not the assurance to look on himself in the 
glass. 

On a certain afternoon, a knock announced some visitor 
at Bllisten's door, and Mr. Sims deferentially entered. 

** My dear Mr. Elliaton,'' cried he, as he advanced, with 
a step lighter than a roebuck, ‘Hbis is charming l^and 
hOw well you look ! Listen : you positively must— 
must, I say, dine with me to-day." 

*'I)irie with ^ou, Mr. Simst" exclaimed Elliston, in 
a tone which must have been truly cpmto. My good 
Mr. Sima~—” 

** -Nay, nay—I shall be downright riotous if I hear 

any excuses. I absolutely must—must have you. In 
fact," continued he, making a leg. as be advanced, and 
tapping the tip of his left fore-fiuger with the corre¬ 
sponding extremity of the right, ^ my dinner is already 
ordered—within one hour will be served;—see, with what 
little ceremony I treat you." 

There was somctliiug irresistibly grotesque even in the 
proposition 

To-day! said you, worthy neighbour 1" demanded 
Elliston, as he paa^ his hand thoughtfully across his 
forehead—to-day—that is —this day, is-” 

Thur'sdny, I would suggest," interposed Sims, most 
apologetiaUly. 

Just so; and here comes my fnend Quick, who re¬ 
minds me of his promised visit Dinner on table punc¬ 
tually at five—" continued Elliston, addressing himself 
to Quick, just as he entered; while he himself was quite 
aware he had not a solitary cutlet in the house. 

But—but— " interrupted Situs, with his * firigera 
as before—my humble is preparing—is nearly 
ready*' " 

— And will be excellent when eaten cold to- 

r 
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morrow/* rejoined EHiston ; but to-daj—to-day, Sims, 
yon are my guest !** 

The draper haring recovered from the shock which 
these words occasioned, was evidently as jdeased as Punch 
at the proposition, though lie looked on the affair as one 
of the maddest pranks ever yet attempted. 

will at least apprise tdj domestics,** said Sims, catcli- 
ing up his hat and canc, with the intention of tripping off to 
his own abode ; but Elliston, grasping his arm with con¬ 
siderable melodi*amatic effect, said, Not so, friend Sims; 
this is a point easier settled; and our time is short. 
Take your own cainl, neighl)our, and just subscribe in 
pencil, ^remaini to-day wiA Mr, JSUi^ton,^ and I will des¬ 
patch it instantly to your own house.** 

The expedient was no sooner suggested than adopted, 
and Elliston, taking Mr. Sims* card, vanishe<l instantly 
itom the room, for the purpose already natued, but se¬ 
cretly interpolated certain other words to the ])rotocol in 
question, so that it ran thus— Mr. Shns renMiTis to-day 
ioiUi Mr. EUuiony and begs tiiat the dinner he Iwd avderedy 
may he ca/rtfully delivered^ yutt as prepared, to the bearer'* 

This being achieved, Ellistou returned to tlie apart¬ 
ment ; and Quick being, by this time, clearly awai*e some 
belie plaisa/nterie was in blossom, took part in the amica¬ 
ble contest of civil things, till dinner was announced; and 
thus, within a quarter of an hour of five, the happy trio 
sat down together. 

But no sooner was the first cover removed, than Sims, 
with some little look of 8ur[>rise, and great show of satis¬ 
faction, exclaimed—A trout! Mr. Elliaton. Well, and v 
I protest a very fine ono [ but the fishmonger’s a rogue, 
for he told me mvie was the only one io the market T* 
Fishmongers do lie m<Mt abominably,” observed Ellis- 
ton; why, he told me the very same thing,—Come, a 
glass of wine.** 

A second cover was now removed, and a shoulder of 
mutton; admirably dressed, was presented; at the sight 


of which Sims, clasping his hands in token of renewed 


astonishment, exclaimed, 

“ A shoulder of mutton 1—why, it w a shoulder— 
very dish I had ordered myself** 
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Similar, similar,ioterpc^ed Quick, laughingly; 
coincidence.** 

Ooiticideiicefi are indeed extraordinary/’ observed 
Elliston. “ I x'eincmW in May, —99, the very day 
Seringa pataiu was taken, our sexton’s wife was brought 
to bed of twins.** 

** Wit)) great biimility, my dear Mr. Elliaton,” whis- 
pcml SiniM, ** that may be a coincidence; but is it, 
think you, so very—very remarkable 1** 

“ Wiiy, Ilindostan does not yield us cities every 
spring,** rcfdied KlUston, nor are sextons’ wives brought 
to bed of twiiiH, a matter of course.’’ 

And that ImiUi of tlicse events should have happened 
on the Kjime day, is at least extraordinary,” added Quick. 

Here Klliston again suggested a glass of wine allround. 

liy this time a tliird cover was I'omoved, and a tart, 
very ternptiugly served, succeeded, which Elli.ston having 
commenced dividing, Siiiis rose from his chair, and ex¬ 
tending his hand^, scmimed out, 

‘*An Hpple-j)ie, ns I live I Forgive me for swearing, 
but 1 gave R]iocial orders for an apple-pie myself. Apple 
~upp](-, said I to Ml'S. Green and Mrs. Blowilower, and 
here it is !** 

Yes, 1*11 give up Beringapatam after this,” aiid Ellia- 
toii, mysteriously ; but when fruit is in season, you 

know-why, 1*11 be bound they have an apple-tart 

next dijor.” 

A]>ples aro unusually plentiful this year,** observed 
Quick. 

Come, another glass of wine! It shall at least be no 
api»lc of discord.” 

Tlic rej^st whs now drawing to a close, and EHiston, 
who bad promised Ins guests a bottle of superior port 
wiuo, gave orders for its immediate introduction ; but in 
the mean time, half a Stilton cheese, in prime condition, 
was placed on the table. 

We are told that a certain fnarScIial of France was 
always taken in convulsions at the sight of a sucking-pig ; 
that Tycho Brahe swooned at the glimpse of poor puss; 

nothing could exceed the shock produced by the 

r 2 
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sudden Appearance of the said Stilton cheese on the 
nerves of Mr. Sims. Springing from his seat, as though 
stung by an adder, he shrieked aloud, 

** A cheese I a cheese !—and is it possible 1 a Stilton 
cheese, too !** 

“ My good Sims- ** interposed Elliston. 

-*Tis magic ! magic 1 Excuse me for swearing ; 

but I—/, myself, my dear Mr. Eiliston, have a Stilton, 
tool” 

And what more probable 1” 

But the mould !—that due bine mould !—and all this 
marble tracing—’tis most ]>ositivcly the same ! ” 

“ Similar, similar/* interponed Quick, a second time. 

** Tell me,” said Elliston, with an inoHable look of 
wisdom, ** where did you purchase your half Stilton 1 *’ 

At Coxe*s,” was the reply. 

** Then, upon my honour, the cheese before you was 
bought at the same place. Why, *tU the other half 1 ami 
your fine blue mould and marble veining must inevitably 
corres|>ODd to the minutest speck. The fact is, we have 
been lucky to-day in bitting each othor*s taste. Come, 
the port !*’ 

This lucid judgment was acquiesced in by Sima, and 
the cloth being removed, the iiost began to push the 
bottle. 

In vain have we collected all the fine things that tran¬ 
spired frocQ this moment. The three friends were in 
considerable force, and the decanter circulated as briskly 
as a hat in a mountebank’s ring. Aa the wine sank, their 
spirits rose; Mr. Sims so far forgot himself as to remember 
a song, and by ten o’clock there was net a happier gentle¬ 
man of thi*eescore in the four parishes. 

Mr. Sims being now saffioiently far gone—in fact, very, 
very tipsy—Elliston gave directions for a sedan-chair to 
be in waiting, and collecting the etpekery of the woollen- 
draper, which had lately gra^ the diuner-table, he placed 
the pyratnidical pile on a wooden tray, flanking the edifice 
by the four black bottles they bad just emptied. 

All things being now in readiness, Mr. Sims, much 
against his inclination, was assisted into the chair; tU^ 
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tray and porcelain, boiTie on the liead of a porter, like a 
board of black plumes in advance of a solemn hearse, led 
the procession to the Abbey Chiii*chyard. The body of 
Mr* Sima, dancing between the |>oles, came next in order, 
while Elliston and hia fiiend, as chief mourners, brought 
up the )*car. In this way they reached the bleat abode 
of the illustrious de])arted, and having “ made wet their 
eyes with penitential tears/* leil the rites of sepulture to 
the care of Mrs. Green and Mi^s. BlowDower. 

Elliston, in the summer of 1802, received the following 
communication fiom his lively friend, Mr. Gore. It is 
written from Tenby 

Never in my days have I been so disappointed in a 
place as this. We have neither bi*ead, meat, liquor, 
horses, conveyances, nor lodging* Alexander Selkirk was 
not nioi*o destitute. We have no clothing, but wliat we 
carry with us; no water, but the sea, and wo must fish 
for our living. 

** 1 made a visit to the small isle of Caldy; it is 
throughout alive with rabbits, as a cheese is said to be 
wit]I mites. Their nuiltiludes might inspire even their 
pavid nature with courage to attack, and brought to my 
fancy the fate of that unhappy prisoner who, thi*own into 
a blind dungeon, was in one night literally devoured with 
rats. 

I am in a hovel which is termed an hotel, with less 
accommodation than a roadside alehouse, and by no means 
BO picturesque. One of the female natives acts in the 
capacity of landlady, a l^eing resembling the ' Maid* in 
the Comedy of ^ Rule a Wife,* as our players are pleased 
to represent her j with great variety in her face, her eyes 
being of dificrent colours, and the left side of her nose 
gone. 

I was yesterday witness to an exhibition which, 
though greatly ridiculnuA, whs not wholly so, for it was 
likewise pitiable ; and this was in the pei'soDs of two iudi* 
viduala who have lately occupied much public attention—I 


[Henry Twiitleten EllUton, bam 14th January, 1802. Godfathar, 
the Hon. C. J. Twietleton.] 
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mean the Duke of Bronte, Lord Nelnon, and Emma, Lady 
Hamilton. Tlie whole town was at their heels as they 
walked together. The lady is grown immensely fat and 
equally coarse, while her * companion in arms’ had taken the 
other extreme—thin, shniDken, and, to my impression, in 
bod health. They were evidently vain of each other, as 
though the one would have said, ‘ This is the Horatio of 
the Ifile !’ and the other, ‘This is the Emma of Sir 
William !’ 

“Poor Sir William I wretched, hot not abashed, he 
followed at a short distance, bearing in his arms a 
cuceiolo^ and other emblems of combined folly. You re¬ 
member Hogarth’s admirable subject, ‘ Etening / it 
somewhat illustrates the scene I would describe. 

“ This distinguished trio are concluding a summer tour ; 
but at Blenheim, I understand, they encountered a rebufT, 
which must have stung the hero to the quick. Emma is 
rejjorted to have aaid~‘ Nelson shall have a monument, 
to which Blenheim shall be but a pig-sty I* 

“ After what I have said of Tenby, what think you of 
a theatre in the town 1 But such is no less the fact. 
Truly, it is no bigger than a bulky bathing-macinno, and 
bears about the same proportion to Saullers Wells as a 
silver penny to a Spanish dollar. They ftlay ‘Tlie Mock 
Doctor’ to-night,, and the Hero of the Nilo is the subject 
of an Address.” 

We will beg leave, enpasMntj to notice some incidents 
in the career of Lady Hamilton:— 

Emma Lyon, after quitting the service of the honest 
tradesman in St. James’s Market, which must have been 
about the year 17Y7, passed into the iamily of Mr. Lin- 
ley, the com{)Oser, where she first gave indications of 
strong natural talent for mxisic. Novels and romances, 
however, engrossing that attention which housemaids are 
expected to give to other studies, and the “Minerva 
Press” having g>uned an entire a^ndancy over the linen 
press, she was clisniissed; and thus becoming her own 
mistress, made at least one step towards becoming tho 
mistress of others. 

That clever actress, Mra Powell, was at this time 
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a R6iTant also iu a family at Blackfiiara. The two dam¬ 
sels became acqnuntedi and being of similar dispositions, 
their heails were presently open to each other; and as 
these, together with their heels, were as light as might be, 
, they started on what we should at the present day 
lark,'* and in the capacity of ballad-singers, ^made 
their entree at the Cocksheath camp. 

Mr. Perry, who was ailorwai^ds proprietor of the 
** Morning Chronicle,with his friend Bisb, subsequently 
director of the weibknowu lottery office—young men at 
this period—made a similar excursion to tliis celebrated 
depot, and in a autleris booth fell in with the two adven¬ 
turous girls. 

Tho gentlemen were at once struck with their wit and 
deportment; and though they looked on them as ballad- 
singers of no common order, yet they verily believed 
them to be ballad-singei^s, having no suspicion of their 
real elevation as housemaids. Uususpecting as Killi^rew 
and Sidney when at the playhouse, in the actual presence 
of the blonde Jennirige and dazzling Price, equipped as 
saucy orauge-girls, they were, nevertheless, not so careless 
of tlie boiwie /briutie which the adventure seemed to ])ro- 
nxiae ; but, rather with the perseverance of Itockeeler and 
Jiroun/cer, they detenuined to trace the damsels to Lon¬ 
don ; for it is nothing more than just to the character of 
t1ie girls to mention that they bad obstinately refused a 
treat oiTered them at a tavern, and were now dexterously 
eluding thoir suitors, whom they began to look on aa 
persecutors. 

Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe,’* cried the baffied 
Perry, which, as Emma did not hear nor Bish under¬ 
stand, he might liave spared. As to Bisb himself, it was 
hard that As should lose a ** prize,** yet such appeared to 
be the fate which awmted both, when, to their mortifica¬ 
tion, they beheld the wenches mount a higgler's cart for 
the ptjr{)ose of making their final escape. 

It was now half-past two on the following morning, 
and the creaking caravan bad already commenced its 
journey* Perry and Bisb had travelled to Cocksheath on 
horseback, and now, as on a sudden alarum to anna,** 
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they had to seek their steeda The stables were closed^ 
aod the ostler f&st asleep* However, by dint of tlwuider- 
iog with their sticks, the man was roused. The coucluitit 
aoimals were started from their repose; the unoccujncd 
beds at a neighboming iim paid for, and witliiTi three 
quarters of an hour of the fugitives, Jiobin Hood and hU 
oompauion were in full pursuit. 

After a gallop of above an hour, daring which not a 
word was exchanged, the horsoiuen pulled up, and Perry, 
with a look of ineffable concern, said, very wisely, Tim 
jades have been over cunning for us, and have taken 
another road.” Bish was too blown immediately to I'eply, 
but gave some pantomimic indication that ho was much 
of the same opinion. They contimied their course, how¬ 
ever, at a foot pace, and after spending an hour at an ale¬ 
house, for the pur{>OBe of refreshing their horses, they 
resumed their journey towards London. 

It wus now nearly seven o'clock when our two friends, 
jaded and disappointed, had entered tbe Kent Koad, and 
wei'e approaching London Bridge, that a load shout of 
merriment induced them simultaneously to turn about, 
and to their* unspeakable delight they behold the cam- 
van, passengers complete, in the act of giving them the 
« go-by.” 

All was again hope and activity. Suddenly the cart 
stopped, and out jumped one of the girls,—Emma,—* 
when the vehicle as instantaneously jogged on towards 
the bridge. BisVs ‘Uprise” being still “ iu the wheeV* h© 
stuck close to the caravan, while Perry directed all his 
attention towards the flying Daphne. In a twinkling he 
lost sight of her. What was to be done 1 He couhl not 
dismount, unless, indeed, at the price of bis horse. Wild 
with vexation, bo looked on one side and on the other— 
paced backwards and foiwards—expressing himself in 
terms that even startled the tired animal. 

Being now on the centre of the bridge, and casting his 
eyes over the parapet, he descried Emma in a wherry, 
taking the down direction of the river. Ko sooner 
did she perceive he had discovered her, than she gave 
distinct evidence of unbounded mirth,* waving her ivory 
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arms in token of victoiy. Ill-starred Ferry ! In a state 
o{ frenzy he sat grinding hia teeth and thi'oateinng vain 
revenge j nor did he quit the spot until he saw the little 
vixen safely ashore, whence she finally vanished amid the 
^looin of Wap ping. 

Bucii was the Oockshcath adventure j but Jtobin Hood 
and his ally were, in fine, amply recompensed for all their 
toil Bish traced his damsel to her service in Bridge 
Street, where, if she did not put off the garb of a princess, 
she certainly resumed that of a Cinde^'ella; through 
whom a meeting, within a few days, was effected between 
Peny and Emma ; and the double coiqde, from this time, 
entered on the most agreeable intei*chai)ge of favours. 

Not long after the inoniage of Sir William Hamilton 
with the witching Emma, Marinari made a visit to 
Naples, with letters of introduction to the ambassador. 

Sir William received the artist with affability in his 
studio. It was a chamber at the upper nart of the house, 
without any apparent entrance, and entirely surrounded 
with looking-glasa Faucy was gratified with sjjeciiueus 
of the choice antiqxie, while nothing was wanting to 
administer to luxurious imaginings or fulfil the variety in 
actual enjoyment. 

** Sofas, 'twts half s sin to sit upon, 

So costly were they;—carpets, every stitch 
Of workmanship so rare, they made juu wish 
You could glide o’er them like a golden fibh.*' 

After some conversation on the arts, Sir William 
^expressed a wish that Marinari would visit him the next 
day, for the purpose of taking a drawing of one of the 
finest models of the human form. , 

Punctual to his appointment, and armed with the 
necessary implements for the work in question, the artist 
took his position in the hall of mirrors, patiently await¬ 
ing his more circumstantial iustnictiona After a short 
pause, seraphic sounds, first in soft murmurs, broke upon 
the ear—|)erfum6S, sweeter than the violet, mounted to 
the delighted sense—harmony then, in the fulness of 
sound, proclaimed the scene at band, and Emma Hamilton, 
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attired aa Hebe,** with about as much drapery as poetry 
permits^ glided from the aecret opening of a gloss panels 
and stood before the bewildered painter* 

The words of Sir William were veritled to the letter* 
Never bad the artist witnessed a form so lovely,—a grace 
so enchanting.’* He felt totally disarmed of ^1 power of 
ai't, and the pencil he held was a lifeless reed. Like the 
wily magician, Sir William watched, in secret exultation, 
the working of his spell* To your task,** said be, 

** Begin!” 

Again was the air gently agitated by the strains of 
music, as though sweeping over the distant bay. 

*Tis a dream 1—a vision I** exclaimed the half-tem* 
fied painter. And as he turned his gaze a moment from 
the canvass, the airy figure vanished oa it came. ** Oh, for¬ 
give me my sins I” cried Marinari, like the bewildered 
Trinculo. 

The magician, however, had not yet fully accomplished 
his purpose; Marioari was that day detained the ambas-* 
sadov's guest. A sumptuous entertainment succeeded, at 
which the modem 2^^%9 presided. Here, all that was 
most costly was most profusive. Imagination could 
suggest nothing which art had been unequal to supply to 
this liouBO of joy ; but the bleeding soil in which its 
foundations were laid claimed not a sigh, not a thought; 
nor were tl^e mingling cries of trampled thousands for one 
moment heard amidst the uopauung shout of diplomatic 
festivity. 

As to poor Marinari, exceas followed soon upon indul¬ 
gence f bewildered with delight, he was now more inysti- « 
tied with the grape, and if the day commenced with 
illusion, the night closed in absolute forgetfulness. Like 
Christopher Sly, he awoke the next morning in his own 
narrow cell, nor bad he quite made up his mind be¬ 
tween the substance and the shadow, when Sir William 
Hamilton accosted him with an English gripe, which 
left but little doubt on the question of identity* 

During the Bath recess, Elliston commenced manager 
of the pigmy theatres (we might have smd bandboxes, had 
there l^en either band or boxes) of Wells and Shepton 
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Mallet, where he played everything, from Maci>eth to 
Pantaioofi; so that he very fairly might have been con- 
sidered a host in himself 

On one occasion he made the extraordinary experiment 
pf sustaining the two parts of Richard and Rich/nand in 
the same drama, and this he executed with the moat 
amusing dexterity* Ric/arurndf it will be remembered, 
makes his entrie in the last act of the play, when the 
scenes become alternate, in which the king and the earl 
are before the audience. On making his exit as Richard^ 
EUiston dropped his hump from his shoulder, as he would 
a knapsuxck, and straighten ing his leg with the facility of 
a posture-master, slip]>ed into a bit of pasteboard armour, 
and, galeated with fresh head-gear, went through the 
heioic lines of the Tudor prince. Well might the inter- 
]>olatiou have been forgiven, otfn, to my own 

tamed enemy Going off on the other side of the stage, 
lie was expeditiously again iuvcated with bis bifton shape, 
and thrusting a sheet of music into his stocking, was 
again the vindicator of the Yorkist rose. 

In this way he carried through the scenes until the 
last; and when the field was to be decided by personal 
collision^ shifted was the pasteboard to the body of a 
shifter of scenes, wlio, being enjoined to say nothing, but 
fight like a devil, was thus enabled to bear the drama suo- 
cessfully to a close; in which, so far from *‘six Bichmonds 
in the fiel<l,'* there had not been one; and as to Kichard, 
if deformed,’’ he was indeed ** unfinished/* and but 
half-made up.” 

Eiliston, active in body as well as mind, in the heyday 
of youth and spirits, positively gloried in these little shifts 
and hindrances, transmuting all dilemmas into rosy laugh¬ 
ter, by an alchemy peculiar to his own genius. 

His love of fun often got the better of his sense of dig- 
nil:y; and when it is remembered that this latter organ 
was pretty strongly developed in the character of Bobert 
William, his love of fun must, at times, have been indeed 
exuberant. He acted Madbtih and Harletjuin^ Harriet 
and the down; so that by the time he h^ closed his 
profitless campaign at Shepton Mallet and Welb, it is a 
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question whether his scenic impersonations had not out- 
Qumbei*ed his audience. 

Elliston, on his re-ap])eaTance at Weymouth, had the 
happiness.of finding he had lost no portion of his Majesty’s 
favour, since last he had had the honour of acting before 
the royal ])arty. At his benefit, his Majesty being pre¬ 
sent, Elliston introduced his own daughter Eliza, then only 
five yt^ars old, in a dance; on which occasion, Mrs Ellis- 
ton and lier sister also mode their appearance in the same 
ballet of action. This was entitled tho Temple of 
Fame/’ composed cxpiessly by Mrs. Klliston, quite as full 
of loyalty as poetry—Peace, the offspring of British 
valourKing George/’ an illuminated modallion, with 
a transparent young woman volante, above his shoulders, 
blowing the only trum)>et in the playhouse. An addi¬ 
tional stanza to ^^God Save the King/’ telling regenerate 
Prance what she was to ex]>ect from the British Lion, 
terminated the occasion. 

It being Ellistou’s property as a star ^ to light the 
King through the narrow mazes of “ all tlie world 
namely, the ** stage,*' it was by no means bolow tho tlig- 
nity of Msjesty to hold communion with his astral guide. 
George the Third was a good king, and consulted his 
stars; and although he frequently put more questions to 
them in a breath than they could reply to in a night, yet 
it was sufficient to show he duly acknowledged their 
intendency. 

** Well, well, Elliston,” said he ; where—where have 
you been acting lately 

At Wells and Shepton Mallet, your Majesty, iu which ' 
places I was manager.” 

Manager—manager f that won’t do—that won’t do, 
eh, Charlotte? Managers go to the wall—get the worst 
of it.” Uer Majesty graciously vouchsafed a smile on the 
attendant comedian. 

didn*t do, your Majesty. At Wells 1 was parti¬ 
cularly unfortunate.” 

'‘At Wells—Wells 1” replied the King, good-humour¬ 
edly, ’mongst the bishops 1 quite right—qmte right; no 
business with the bishops, eh, Charlotte 1” Uer Majesty 
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here turned a look of slight rebuke upon her lord— 
‘'Bishops don't go to plays—no business at plays—^you, 
no business with them. Well, well, where next 1 

“ I returned to Weymouth, where I have redeemed 
everything, in the honour of serving your Majesty.” 

“ Eh| ell responded the King, in the same afiability of 
tone and manner—“ What, kings better than bishops, 
eh 1—found it out—found it oat, Elliston t” 

By this time their Majesties had entered the carriage, 
and the King having taken the seat, oxied out, while the 
horses were withheld one moment to his signal, Bishops 
and managers—both a mistake—ought to have known 
better—eh, eh, Elliston I” and away they drove.^ 

But neither the gracious hint of tho King, the repeated 
caution of the earl, nor £Uiston*e own observation on tlie 
fate of managers, could restrain him long from new specu- 
latioua His “ ventures were not in one bottom trusted, 
nor to one place.” 

The Liverpool theatre was now ** to be letElliston 
was amongst the first in the field, and in this instance 
})referrcd consulting his uncle, before whom he placed so 
clear but flattering a statement of the question, that the 
Doctor agreed to become security for two years' rent— 
namely, 5,000^ The pro|>erty passed to the united 

* The rojsl house of Brunswick bed elweji been sttsched to 
theatrical amu^tneuts. George II., notwithstanding his imptrfect 
knowledge of the English language, was still fond of going to the 
pUy. 

l^ederiek of Wales, his eon, directed Mrs. Devenish (whose first 
* huabtind wan Rome, the poet) to prepare an edition of Rome’s dramatic 
works^ for the benefit of the yonog princes, who were in the habit of 
acting plays at Leicester House. These w^re nnder the direction of 
Quin. The graceful manner in which Prince George delivered his 
first speech from the thione, impelled this ctlebratrd actor to exclum, 

'' Ah, I taught that boy to speak 1 

On the 4th Jan. 1749, the children of his royal bigness, with the 
aid of some juvenile branches of tho nobility, performed the tragedy 
of Cato*' before the Court—and the following was the cast 

Por/ittf. •.... Prince George. Simpronitts . • Master Evelyn. 

Juba .. Prince Edward. Detiui ...... Lord Mibington. 

Coio ........ Master Nugmt. Afercie.. •».. Princess Augusta. 

Luciut .Master Moiitagoe. Lueia .Princess Elisabeth. 
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bidding of Lewis and T» Knigbt, who, like RippioB and 
HipparchuBf now succeeded to the joint investiture of 
Attic severe {^(nty. 

The 8{>eculation terminated very profitably to both 
these adventurers. They continued lessees till their 
death ; and one of lewis’s family held the theatre until 
within the last few years, when he retii'ed from the toils 
of management on a handsome independence. 

Late in 1602> Coleman writes, as follows:— 

** My purpose is to ofier you an engagement at the 
Haymarket; but to suit ms, it must be for a longer 
duration than any of our former agreemeuts—and such I 
trust may suit you. In short, we must meet on the 
Hay market ground next year for four months, or not at 
aU« It is tny intention to o]>en the house ou the 15th of 
May, with an independent company, to support the new 
efforts of niy pen which has been so long sinokedried in 
London. 

** As I know what may be yoxtr own views, I offer tho 
following general outline of agreement—articles, for Utree 
years; a weekly salary of 122., and a benetii. Your busi¬ 
ness will be that of a performer of the first rank in the 
company. Kemember, you have eight months of the 
year at your own dis]i 08 al^ during which you wil4 of 
course, not bo idle. 

To this a long correspondence succeeded on the sub¬ 
ject. Elliston, like the paper on which he wrote, was 
*‘Bath superfine but bis line of argument was business¬ 
like :— 

** Had I,” he says, voluntarily ofiered you a commo¬ 
dity for purchase, I might have been expected, perhaps, 
to accept the terms you have named; but as you come to 
me, who am no willing seller, on your own exigencies, 
you have no right to complain of my conditiona It is 
like money; money is more valuable at one time than 
another, to a certain party ; and if this be your case, and 
you will have it, why you must pay for it. I have already 
invested the capited of my professional attraction here 
with * Bath, Bristol, and Co./ and ^ I must sell out at an 
amazing loss' to satisfy you. This is usurious language; 
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but I cannot apply tlie metaphor to one who will better 
understand its force, than George Colman.” 

AgeAu, he says,— 

‘^The terms you have offei*ed me are liberal; and when 
I object, I do it, not from a belief that I am a better 
actor than some you have hitherto engaged, but that cir- 
cutnstaucea have made me more attractive. If that 
attraction were a roop^stick without a head, still the mu¬ 
tilated [itece of household stuff would be worthy its resiilta 
^ome time since, you gave me a clear benefit and twenty 
guineas per week, for my eight weeka^I am now to come 
to you, with more experience and greater fame, on a less 
reinuueration. I shall take all the risk, while you grow 
fat on tho cream of the dairy.** 

lie concluded by asking twenty pounds per week and 
a clear benefit. But, 

Wits are game-cocks to ono another. 

The mop-stick ** produced the following cudgelling^ 

You tell me 1 have made you a liberal offer, and yet 
you demand a great deal more; now a foot beyond 
liberality seems to me a stride beyond common aeose. 

1 cannot call you a mop-atiok, and I am quite sure 
you arc not without a head; but wliile you wei-e witli 
me, as a new broom, you never swept money into my 
treaKury in proportion to the price with which you have 
ticketed yourself If you should again take a brush in 
the Hayuiarket, what you carried off bcfoi'e is nothing to 
tho present business, or rather, is an argument against 
^youv proposal. 

That you have more fame is undeniable; but it is 
that country fame of which the good London people know 
and care as little as may be. But it is jiast a doubt that 
you would have left the metropolis with a currency of 
fame i)ayable on demand, every where, bad you kept your 
account in the Haymarket instead of going to Covent 
Garden. If I, in a new and hazardous speculation, accede 
to your lofty terms, I cannot conceive how you will take 
all the risk, not (since at Covent Garden you kicked 
down a little of the milk) how I am to get all the cream 
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of the dfury. Did it oever occur to you that, as some of 
your reasons for swelling youi* demands were grounded 
on the fear of future loss, it that loss did not occur, you 
should refund something of your protits in the Hay- 
market ) This, my good friend, 1 fear, has never entered 
that head which you certainly have. 

Let us now go to work again; I want you, and have 
fairly told you so ; the following is my ultimatum. 
Fourteen pounds per week, and a clear benefit, as a per¬ 
former : to cease after one season, or proceed for thrae, at 
my option, not yours.” 

After sundry other recapitulations, Elliston concludes 
his letter by accepting the terms which Coleman had 
offered in his last, and at the same time earnestly recom¬ 
mending Blissett to the manager's attention. 

“ Be assured,” says he, “ you ought not to miss sight of 
him; he is a sterling actor. His Faltiaff, Lord Dvherly, 
Old Rapid, and Lope Tocho, are all inimitable; the 
former would, I think, be highly attractive.” 

Of this “sterling actor” and eccentric man, we beg 
here to offer some account. 

William Wyatt Diiuond and Francis Blissett originally 
trampled into the city of Bath together, which by the time 
they had reached, they were nearly barefooted. Like 
Roderick Remdom and his friend Strap, they got an occa¬ 
sional lift by some waggon, and on a certain stock of 
patience, their only re8ourop.8, commenced the work of 
their ftiture fortunes. Blissett was quite an eccentric. 
When Dimond, in after-days, had become the director of 
the theatre, and Blissett himself in the way of prosperity, 
the latter invited bis manager to a little entertainment 
at his lodgings, and in the course of the evening 
observed— 

“ This day, firiend, is the anniversary of onr entering 
Bath together ; it was bleak and chilly as our prospects— 
I well remember it; and to-day is likewise cheerful as our 
prosperity. 1*11 introduce you to an old acquaintance”— 
saying which, he produced a pair of old shoes, literally 
worn through. 

“ See I here they are I” mied he, “ the only friends I 
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had at the time, save yonnelf; they bore me aafelj het^ 
and I shall keep them tilt I die. I could almost wish to 
be buried in these shoea” 

Some time after this, he took occasion to intimate to 
his manager, it was his intention of withdrawing from the 
company, unless he had an increase of salary. 

“ Kay, nay, my old friend,” raplied Dimond ; *'not so, 
I trust You already receive the highest salary which is 
given in Bath-~-<Aree powuU a week j we cannot exceed 
it, and I am happy in knowing you do not want” 

“ . I’ll have it 1” interrupted Blissett, striking the 

table with his hand. 

“ What, then, do you demand!” asked the manager. 

“ Three gvineaa /” exclaimed the actor, with an energy 
irresistibly humorous. " I’ll have them, or I go.” 

“ And so you shall,” rejoined Dimond, not a little 
amused,—" and in consideration of our new pieM last 
week, the increase shall begin from that timesaying 
which, he drew three shillings from his pocket, and paid 
them over to his peremptory Mend. 

Blissett was a kind of amateur chapmui, and had a 
great fancy for cheapening small articles, of whatever 
description they might be. He would, in &ot, buy or sell 
anything within his reach, and as not unfr^uently his 
personal chattels became objects of sadden edienation, the 
marketing was ludicrous enough. 

He would leave his abode at the early port of the day 
in one coat, and return in another, which second he had 
picked up in exchange daring bis ramble. A dozen pair 
' of knee-bucklee have passed through his hands in the 
course of a single month; and he has even been known to 
part with the very brass buttons off his coat, whose places 
have been suppli^ by mother-^f-pearL 

On one occasion, he arrived st the theatre without a 
hat, having sold his only one in the coarse of his walk, 
aud had not yet selected another. Everything appertain¬ 
ing to him was open to a bargain, except his go^ name, 
and a certain pair of old ^oes, wbi^ last, like "Sir 
Oliver's” picture, " he would keep as long as he had a 
room to ^ng them in.” EHiston himseff accidentally 

0 
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CTOMed him in one of these fancifbl expeditions; meeting 
the humorist in the neighbourhood of i^lsom Street, witii 
a tea^ddy under one arm, and “Dodsley’s Poems,” 
together with an oil-skin umbrella, tucked under the 
other; these, it appears, he had bartered, giving in ex¬ 
change a pair of pistols and a punch-bowl. 

Blissett died at Bath in 1824. 


To this slight notice of an actor, who was so eminent a 
favourite in that place, where he was chiefly known, we 
will beg leave to subjoin a letter,, addressed by him to a 
leading comedian of ^e present day • 


Mt good Fniian),—Ton wish some historical account 
of the Bath theatre, from which place, for me, ‘ there is 
but one stage more’ (iu the words of Bishop Juxon to 
Charles the Martyr), nor shall I repine, unless it be the 
regret that I had not fulfilled my duty better. 

“ Who the first Bath manager was 1 cannot pretend to 
say, but 1 believe 'GetUletnan' alias 'Copper Captain' 
Brown. Mr. Griffith, of the Norwich Theatre, followed. 
Next came Arthur, who was a great comic actor, and to 
him succeeded Keasberry. Henderson arrived under 
this reign, thirty years ago—a clumsy Dutch figure, but 
with a very strong understanding. He went by the 
name of C’ourtoe^, and was a most stickling imitator of 
Garrick. Yet with all his disadvantages, I think he read 
and played UmnXet better than your present king* His 
salary was the tiifling sum of one guinea per ioeek; so 
that he was wont jokingly to say to his Mends, he should 
certainly grow rich, as he had a guinea a week, a benefit 
in the dog-days, and Keasberry to teach him acting 1 But 
his good sense soon freed him from the Garrick trammels, 
and, like a discreet painter, who bad too long copied the 
ancients with pedantry, retted at last only th^eir beauties, 
to which he added a fancy and manner of his own. 

" Mr. Dimond came soon a^r this gentleman ; he 
bad acted at Drury lAne the part of Romeo, under 
the direction- of Garrick. Hia respectability and gentle 


* Kemble. 
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behaviour soon gaiued him many friends at Bath, in 
which place he became quite as great a favourite as 
Klliston is at present. Mr. Dimoud was lucky in marry¬ 
ing a lady with a good estate, with which be purchased 
a part of the theatre; and there is not an actor who 
sits uneasy under the shade of his government. liliBiett 

who was bom at Beading, was thurA upon 
the world at the age of thirteen. He tootUd be an actor, 
and camo out under the management of Bobby Bates, at 
iSliepton MoJIet, but 7 as soon after shipped off by Little 
Derrick, the then if. O. of Bath, to Smock Alley. This 
was the period in which Mr. and Mrs. Didier, Mr. Edwin, 
Mr. Bichaids (the present Mrs. Edwin*s father), Miss 
Catley, and several others, made their iUbiU in Dublin. 

Much I could say of Mossop, but he would occupy 
more time than 1 can just now afford. We literally 
starved one whole season. 1 am quite sure, that had we 
boon put into the scales at the end of it, we should not 
have weighed half our original ounces,—and wo never 
were a sleek company at best. 

I then followed the forttmes of an itinerant manager, 
the famous Fisher, who went to Russia. From him I 
went to Edinburgh, with Ross; thence to Birmingham, 
and at length to Bath. 

And now, with something less than an annual sum 
of £200, I quit tho chequered scene of a player's life ; a 
woof in which, if there be but few bright colours, I have 
found some threads of friendship and attachment, which 
are yet strong and binding. If you think my experience 
can yield you anything useful, command me, my good 
friend. 

" F. Blissstt.’’ 


Elliston's professional duties at Bath, his occasional 
acting in other theatres, and. the prapect of fresli labours 
awaiting him at the Hay market, in London, might have 
satisfied him for the preseut. Bat no such thing; the 
comedian, like the sentimental young lady, was formed 
to shine in adversity/' and yearned for the sweets of 
martyrdom. Having learned the many fruitless attempts 

Q 2 
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wbioh bad beea made by dramatic managers for penoia* 
aion to import plays and players into the TTnircraty of 
Oxford, he determined at once to enter bim&elf on the 
same hazard, and to carry, if possible, a point in which all 
his predecessors had fiul^ 

To Lord Harcourt he applies as usual; and, as usual, 
the Earl responds;— 

** Harcourt House, Feb. 10, 1603. 

Sib,— You may hare formed a higher notion of my 
inBuence in the University of Oxford than I possess; for 
although my family has for six centtiries l^n sottled 
in its neighl^urhood, I received no part of my education 
in that place. 

** Having, however, many friends resident there, I have 
already endeavoured to interest in your favour a leading 
member of tlie University. 

“ But should your application meet with assent, I do 
not see how you can cairy on your project with the many 
other engagements which you tell me you have entered 
into. Every man hnows^ or is supposed to kuow, his own 
affairs best; and although I am well aware you can per¬ 
form many ports by your single talent, I cannot see how 
you can be in twenty places at once. 

Habcourt.” 


Mr. Elliston, Milfom Street, BsUu 




Ab in All his promises, the earl was as good- as his 
word; but the importation of modem stage-plays into 
the bi^m of this antique seat of learning was not so ea^ 
an experiment 

The n^tiation being opened, Elliston received the 
following 

Oxford, Pembroke College, Feb. 19, 1603, 

The Vice-Chancellor having lately loet a near 
relative, prevented me from oonverung with him on the 
subject of your letter till yesterday. 

«• His reply is, that no plays wiU be allowed to be acted 
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in the TJniversitj next mimmer. He told roe that he 
had received several appUoations on the same subject pre¬ 
vious to yours; but if it were pc^able to grant permission, 
the preference would be given to your respectability and 
professional talents. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"JOHK VlNlCOMBE.” 

This announcement from Pembroke appears by no 
means to have settled the question with Elliston. He 
still follows up his object, and receives the annexed gentle 
rebuke from the Vice-Chancellor himself 

“ Worcester College, Oxford, Mbrch 5th, 1803. 

“ Sib,—I am sorry you should liave taken the trouble 
of repeating your application to me, after the reasons 
which I thought it my duty to give to Mr. Vinicombe, 
for declining to comply with your request. 

“ The manner in which Mr. Vinicombe spoke of you 
could leave roe no room to doubt tbe respectability of 
your character. It is not, therefore, for want of confi¬ 
dence in that, that 1 did then, and still must, withhold 
my consent to the visit of any persons to this place for 
the purpose of making theatiical exhibitions. If I could 
consent to any, I woidd not object to your application; 
but it is my determination to consent to none. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“W. Labdon, 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford." 

And thus terminated the Oxford experiment. 

The introduction of theatrical amusements into our 
Hnivenuties appears as forbidding as theatrical specula¬ 
tions were once deemed hazardous in Scotland; for we 
remember to have heard that, in the year 1726, one 
Tony Aston spoke a prolc^e in that country, written 
by Allan Ramsay, in which he compared himself to 
** Columbus,” in tbe danger of so bold on enterprise I. 
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Mr. Qore, in his fondness for the drama, bad, from 
time to time, collected and transmitted much theatrical 
anecdote. 

The following incident, amongst his memorobUia, may 
not be generally known. 

£scourt was a celebrated player in the latter days of 
the seventeenth century. When quite a boy, he de¬ 
camped from paternal authority, and enlisted under the 
banners of a theatrical leader. He was but fifteen years 
of age when, at Worcester, he acted the part of Iloxana, 
in the play of “ Alexander the Oi'eat his feminine 
appearance being at that time a greater recommendation 
than his immature skill as an actor. 

To this place he was traced by bis enraged parent, 
who would evidently have commuted his dramatic salary 
into a sound whipping; but the manager's wife taking 
compassion on him, furnished him with an entire suit of 
her own clothes, and thus equipped, he cBcai>ed for the 
second time. 

Arriving at Chipping Norton, he entered an inn. Fear 
and fatigue induced him to seek an early bed, to which, 
in a i-emote attic, he had not long retired, when the busy 
landlady, abruptly entering, begged that, as the house 
was full of travellers, “ the young gentlewoman ” would 
accept a companion for the night. Poor Escourt here¬ 
upon gave consent in that language which is said always 
to imply it—namely, silence,—which the hostess deeming 
quite sufficient, handed up a third personage, and hastily 
quitted the apartment to attend on &r more profitable 
customers below. 

Dread, rather than delight, occupied the young run¬ 
away, when, on stealthily raising his eyes from the bed- 
oovering, he descried a toothless, beetle-eyed antique, 
“swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing like so 
clean,’' The lad could have crept into a very nntshell, 
and rolling himself into as small a compass as possible, 
withdrew to the edge of the pallet, still counterfeiting 
^eep. 

A^r a laborious fit of coughing and ventriloquizing, 
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the distempered crone approached the hed, and loosen* 
ing by degrees portions of her attire, scrambled on that 
diviEson of the couch which the trembling boy had so 
liberally allotted her. With a heavy groan ^wn she 
lay, wMlst deeper horrors than the tyranny of MexenUw 
ever devised, filled the thoughts of her companion. 
The wheeze was soon lost is more distinct accents of 
sleep, which, though but little grateful to the ear of 
him who watched so near, yet somewhat relieved him 
from the terrors of detection and consequent punish¬ 
ment. 

But terror—pain itself—^will yield to fatigue j and as 
Damiens himself is said to have even slept upon the rack, 
so, as the momiug approached, exhau^d by long suf¬ 
fering, the younger of the twain fell also into a profound 
slumber. 

But the grey-eyed mom hod scarcely opened on the 
denizens of earth, when the snoring travellers of the 
“ Bampaut Lion *' were roused to a sense of alarm by 
a shhek hoarser than the raven ; and, at the same 
moment, a sudden overthrow of a water-butt and pew¬ 
ter vessel on the staircase, set the whole establishment 
into the wildest commotion. 

Young Escourt, it may be well supposed, was startled 
with no less afiiighl, and in con&sed recollection of 
the late events, missing his companion, was about 
springing from bis bed, when renewed accents bursting 
through the bondage of a well-remembered wheeze, ex¬ 
claim^,— 

“ Abomination on your house! help! help 1 I say. 
You nest of rogues and varlets! help ! help 1 I say I ” 

It was now clear, that by some strange aemdent the 
poor youth had been discovered, and tot^ly unconscious 
of the ludicrous evidence of moral turpitude fixed upon 
him, recollecting only his filial disobedience and its pro¬ 
bable consequences, be fell on his knees just as the land¬ 
lady, followed by half the household, entered the apart¬ 
ment, avowing himself a most guilty wretch, but claiming 
pity and protection. 
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The good hostess, mistakiog the natare both of his 
distress and oonfession, as well she might, burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, in which she was joined 
by the whole jxmm at her heels. Further explanations, 
however, took place ; the unconscious libertine was 
acquitted, and, provided with fresh disguise, was again 
forwarded on his flight ' 
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ELLI8T0K.—BIS TBAGIC PABTa 

As the subject of these Memoirs is now about to bid 
farewell to the home of his dramatic youth, it may be ex¬ 
pected that we should bear some testimony to the public 
opinion of his talent, in a few of those leading parts of 
tragedy to which by this time he had put forth high 
pretensions. 

Ellistok was an actor of what may be termed the 
Romantic School. Unlike in style, either of his great 
contemporaries, Kemble or Cooke, he was yet dutin- 
gnished in some delineations of tragedy, by which the 
names of those two actors have become so justly me¬ 
morable. 

Of the commanding presence^the stoicism—which 
characterised so much the style of Mr. Kemble, and of 
that classic bearing which, on the Roman scene, rendered 
him incomparably greater than any English actor history 
may have handed to us since the days of Betterton, 
Elliston had no perception. The metaphysical ponderings 
of Brutua, the inspelled imaginings of MacbeUi,, were seen 
in the very form and aspect of Kemble ; but the fire of 
'Hotspur aud chivalry of Htavry V., bright as they were in 
his beautiful portraiture, did not extinguish his fellow in 
art, who suffered but little by a propinquity to that great 
master. 

Elliston was distinguished for flexibility and vari¬ 
ableness of voice, which produced powerful efiects; now 
»the silver-toned Barry” and now ag^ the manly into¬ 
nations of Booth. 

The mental abstraction which belongs to the character 
of Hamlet, met with a happy delineation in ElUston’s 
efforts j-'-bia tremulous awe, his impressive accents, when 
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in the presence of his father's spirit, produced on his au¬ 
ditory a cleaving sympathy; like i^tterton, “he made 
the ghost equally terrible to the spectator as to himself.” 
' Mr. Kemble was here too much the “ Frince of Den¬ 
mark,”—his awe too much at court, as though he might 
have uttered, “Angels and miniaters of state, defend us t” 
And though Elliston by no means retained for any length 
of time, tHs ability in the part in question, yet in its brief 
possession, he was popularly considered to have had no 
superior. In the chastening inteiTiew with the ])layer8, 
Mr. Kemble’s style of instruction and manner rose far 
above the atteni]>ta of his young rival ; and in the closet 
scene, Mr. Kemble was equally his master. At one 
moment Elliston seemed almost eifected to tearshe ap¬ 
peared to take too literally “ si vis me Acre, dolendum 
est primum ipsi tibi;">~the effect was bad, and altogether 
inconsistent with the tenor of the scene. 

The mixed character of Orestes was one of Elliston's 
most successful delineations. His depressed state of mind 
at disappointed passion, in the commencement of the play, 
—his speech in the presence of Hermoine, flattered that 
she had sent for him— 

“ Ah! madaiD, is it true ? Does, then, Oreetos 
At length attend joa b; four own commands ? ” 

were all finely impressive. 

The manner which he related the death of Pyrrhus, 
and that wilderness of idea which precedes confirmed 
madness, exhibited a masterpiece of the Bomantic 
School. 

In Romeo, Elliston was always attractive;—a success 
multiplying his triumphs without greatly adding to his 
fame; as Romeo is perlmps the least intellectual character 
of Shakspeare's heroes. But the wild, romantic passion 
of the youthful Veronese, and that frightful despair, the 
last of mortal suffering, were power&lly portrayed by 
himthe scene with Friar Lauirence, wherein he hears 
his sentence, “ banishment,” and particularly the speech, 
eoncluding— 
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** They may aeiae 

On the white wonder of dear Joltct'e hand, 
And steal immortal bleasinga fh>in her liper** 


wore also most efFectively sustained* 

We do not find any great praise given to his imper¬ 
sonation of Otliello, although he ^(jaently acted the part. 
Ifi therefore, wo ai'e to conclude that the attempt was 
not what might be deemed miccesaful, it is but fair to his 
attainments in other dii'ections, to cr^it that there were 
at least some features in it of considerable merit. 


Though far short of a great tragedian^ Elliston was an 
impressive player of tragic parta If not Cato, Lear, 
MacbeHiy or Mdandue, he was JtAa, Edgw, Macduff, and 
Aimntor, without a superior. In the character of ilminfor, 
full of those inconsistencies and weaknesses, which, as in 
that of Jaffier, not unfrequently give a |)ecu]iar interest to 
the scone, Elliston won the praise of his auditors; and 
the manner and force in which he delivered one speech, 


was always a point of admiration, 
on her remorse :— 


Ho addresses JSvadne 


' •• Do not mode me, 

Though I am tame, and bred up with my wrongs, 
Which are my foater-hrotbers, I may leap, 

Like a hand*woIf, into my native wiidnoae, 

And do an outrage. Prithee, do not mock me! 


Hia Falconbridge was good ; but Mr. Charles Kemble has 
so far excelled all actors we have on record, in this par¬ 
ticular delineation, that we venture not a momentary 
hazard with him* 

Baffled in bis many attempts at becoming part pro¬ 
prietor in the Bath property, EllUton had now, however, 
attained a joint management in a London establishment 
—^namely, that of the Haymarket Theatre,—and in March 
he took leave of his old friends by a benefit, which was 
rendered nut a little remarkable by a speech from the 
actor and a row in the playhouse. 

The manner in which Elliston, in afteiMlayB, distin¬ 
guished himself by these addresses to his audience, of which 
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he was clearly so vain, induces us to take more notice of 
this particular instance than, perhaps, we should other¬ 
wise have done ; for he verily became, in course of time, 
a kind of dramatic AnaduvrM Clootz, vindicating drama¬ 
tic lights, one moment, in a Court of Chancery, and at 
another, instructing his playgoing auditory in the forma¬ 
tion of their judgment, and telling them plainly what was 
wholesome for them, as critics and men of taste. 

His address on this occasion was woven in many party- 
coloured threads, which gave to his harangue a most 
pleasing variety ;--of course, he had much to say about 
“gratitude” and “early friends”—then came the ‘^French 
RmiolttUon” and his **<nm pro^ptcU” —while **Shakgpecvre 
and the mutical gUaeee ” completed the tissue. 

It had been publicly announced, that on the occasion of 
this benefit, “ the pit would be thrown into boxes,” and 
“ the gallery admission advanced to pit prices no sooner 
did the curtain rise for the play, than there was a rising 
also amongst the spectators, which threatened, for a time, 
serious consequences. 

“ Throwing the pit into boxes,” bad very nearly pro¬ 
duced throwing the boxes into the pit; for some of the 
most instated of the party were actually about demolish¬ 
ing the furniture, and the extra tax which had been ex¬ 
torted by the gallery commissioners, seemed to indicate 
as awful a result as the impost of “ ship-money ” itself, or 
any similar act of tyrumio “ benevolence.” Elliston, 
however, “made a speech”—which many might have 
envied, and none but George Hobins excell^ j—by which 
he presently won all hearts to bu own service, and peace' 
was restored without one rixpence returned. 

Before leaving Bath, Elliston receives the following 
from Colman:— 

“ I have engaged,” says he, a “ Mr. Kelly; and as those 
whom Heaven has joined, no man is to put asunder, I am 
compelled to take with him—wife and baggage. 

“ ^e lady’s tongue bears with it A lasy lisp, which could 
not fail teaching our audience the ‘Whole Art of’ lussing, 
did they require to be reminded of such accomplishments. 
Plain ^e is, at all times; but in speaking she chews 
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the cud, and is rather fitted for a museum than a play¬ 
house. 

“ It is Plutarch, I believe, who tells ns that MvM/rva, 
threw away her flute on perceiving the grimaces she made 
in the surface of a river. She was a sensible woman \ I 
would to heaven Mrs. Kelly wonld throw me over too. 

“ I have also engaged a Mr. Hatton—a three-pounder, 
and a very useful man; for be can doable up a hundred 
lengths into bis head with the facility of a land-surveyor’s 
reel-measure. 

“ I hope to greet you in town on the 24th. Come to 
Waldron's at two o’clock, and I will read to you the Pre¬ 
lude ; I will then give you some clue to my ecuteUum, 
where George Colman is to be found by his Jriende-^* a 
place,’ as Mrs. Millwood declares, ' by art so cunningly 
contnved, that the piercing eyes of jealousy may search in 
vain to find an entrance.’ 

“ Weighty Lady Buckinghamshire* has just written to 
roe for a sts^e-boz, on our opening—for Asr, unquestion¬ 
ably an opening must it be. And now, success attend us 1 ” 

Early in May, ElUston started for London, but the 
journey itself was a little interrupted by the coach break¬ 
ing down within two miles of Devizea Unfortunately it 
rained hard at the moment, a pelting torrent, so that the 
inside passengers being prevented walking onwards, the 
vehicle was propped up, and the good people compelled to 
remain stationary, whilst the guard rode on with a pair 
of horses, for the purpose of bringing back some convey¬ 
ance for carrying the party into the town. 

This incident was, at this moroent, a great annoyance 
to ElHston, as he had appointed to meet Colman, at a 
certain hour, in London. However, he made the best of 
it, converting his own mortification into a source of 
amusement for others,-particnlarly with one old lady, 
who declared “ it was as good as a play to hear him.” 
He talked, as nsual, of Ben Jonson and Moses, Julius 
Cssar and Lord George Gordon, so that, however gloomy 

* Lady Bockinghtmihire, when Mrs. Hobart, was celebrated in 
the Duke of fUchmood'a private thmtriciala. 
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the prospect might have been without, all was cheerful 
and sunny within. 

After waiting, in this situation for above an hour, the 
fresh carriage arrived, which proved to be no other than 
a black, moumiug-coach, followed by a hearse, intended as 
a conveyance for the lugg^e. Here new difficulties arose, 
some of the parties refusing to enter so mortally grave a 
vehicle;—difficulties, which were but little removed by 
the many nervous stories Eliistou bad to tell about 
Colonel Despai'd, who had just been hanged, and i>oor 
Colonel Montgomery, who Lad just been murdered. 

A mourning-coach conveying passengers, haViitcd in all 
the colours of a harlequin jacket, with harlequin himself 
in the midst; and a hearse following, containing amongst 
other things the wardrobe of a travelling comedian, must 
have been a strange sight to the “ upturned, wondering 
eyes” of the townspeople of Devizes. The cavalcade, 
however, without further impediment, reached tho inn, 
when it was ascertained that at least two hours must 
clapso bcfoi'e a proper vehicle could be got in readiness 
fur the travellers to proceed. 

Part of the intervening time EUiston occupied by peram¬ 
bulating the town; and, entering a stationer's shop for the 
purchase of some article, his attention was arrested by tho 
fair houtiquih-e who attended him. She was habited in 
lialf-mouniing, and followed by a little prattling infant, 
evidently her own darlin g. 

Elliston regarded her with the enriorityof half-awakened 
recollection, and protracting his stay under some trifling 
pretence, endeavoured to solve his perplexity. The trutli 
presently flashed on him, and he exclaimed, 

** Alice ! Alice !—is it indeed you I Do you not re¬ 
member me 1 ” 

A slight suffusion passed over her, as be uttered these 
words, and rairing her eyes, which spoke too evidently of 
sorrow, replied, with a faint, nervous smile—“ Oh, yes! 
you ar e — — ” 

la it really my young, land friend Alice whom I see t” 
interrupted ^liston—who was so good to me at New¬ 
bury, eleven years ago, when, melancholy myself I ” 
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Here, the tears of poor Alice beginning to flow, EUistou 
at once frankly asked the history of her distress. 

The following is the narrative he collected:— 

Alice, for a fleeting season a happy wife, was now, at 
twenty-seven years, a broken-hearth widow! She had 
married, about six years before, a lieutenant in the navy— 
^^the noblest and the kindest of men, and so handsome that 
he was quite a prodigy for such wore her own words. 
Their means were but slender, but they enjoyed that 
felicity which gives to days the rapidity of moments, and 
to moments the value of ages. 

Their fisat blow was the death of her own father; a 
calamity not lessened by the discovery that he had left 
his family in poor ciministancea 

The expedition against C<)[>enhagen, not long after, 
called the young sailor suddenly to his 6rst love 
namely, his courUtnj^ 

Having joined the naval armament in the Yarmouth 
Beads, under Sir Hyde Parker, the lieutenant felt no 
longer a divided duty.” ** Love, ])onour, and obey,” was 
now his countiy's; and he was quickly called on to prove 
bis allegiance, in the memorable duy of the Danish siege. 

The glorious upshot was the immediate theme of the 
young sailor's contmunicatioo to her, who was at that 
moment praying for his safety. 

A second letter, not loug after the former, reached her. 
Its tone was less of havoc, much more of affection. The 
lieutenant, in fact, spoke ardently of return, and antici- 
}>atcd, in colours more glowing than those of England's 
‘flag, the ecstasy of meeting. 

The day mentioned in the letter bad arrived. Alice, 
attired in the very dress her husband had chosen for her 
as his parting present, caressed her infant by a thousand 
kisses, on the sweetest holiday she had ever known. 

The hour arrived, had jjassed, but he—he came not. 
The coach had already rolled through Maidstone (the 
town near which she then resided), yet brought not her 
husband. 

He is detained,” cried she; to-morrow I shall see 
him ; to-morrow, wUcb shall gild my many days to come.** 
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She rehearsed again his favourite song, that she might be 
the more perfect in its performance (as she said), but it 
was, in fact, to divert her mi^vings. 

Again, the coach—again, on this second day—threaded 
the town, yet no form of him, whose spirit was locked op 
in her heart She would not be alarmed—she was ao> 
tually frightened at alarm,—framing in her hurried fancy 
new excuses for his stay, the probability of which she 
would not trust herself to examine. 

Abruptly—almost inToIuntarily->-8he rose up, and ap> 
proachiiig the window, beheld a gentleman, a friend of her 
husband resident at Maidstone, ^ready at her gate. She 
flew to receive him. 

“ He has written to you t” cried Alice, inquiringly. 
“You'have intelligence of him t Why is he not with 
you)" The silence of her visitor plainly indicated evil, 
“ Toll me,” she almost shrieked—“ Tell me why I do not 
see my husband)" 

The event may be recorded in a few words. The 
visitor in question bad humanely undertaken this mission, 
for the pniqiose of breaking an intelligence to her, which 
the public jouimals had already announced. The lieu¬ 
tenant, it appears, hod quitted his ship, and had gone on 
board a cutter on some duty. One of those hurricanes, 
so frequently fatal on the eastern coast of England, drove 
the vessel ashore, and before assistance could be procured, 
the greater pait of the crew were lost, and amongst them 
thehusbandof poor Alice 1 The stateof anguish intowhich 
she was thrown by this annonneement may possibly be 
conceived;—mental stupor, which, after a certain time; 
was awakened to the agonising sense of sudden widow¬ 
hood. 

The marriage of Alice having been, from the very first, 
an unwelcome subject to her husband’s relatives, her pre¬ 
sent distresses fonnd hot little favour with the lieutenant’s 
two sisters. These ladies now induced their mother to 
treat Alice with positive inhumanity, so that in a short 
time she was given to understand, as she had chosen 
to force herself into their fiunily, they did not feel them¬ 
selves called on to extend her any assistance; and as 
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their feelings had already been no deeply wounded by the 
death of their brother, they were tot^y incapable of en-* 
tering into other people’s i^ressea 

Collecting, therefore, her effects^ Alice remoTod, with 
her child, under her own mother’s roof, on the borders of 
Somersetshire. Having been informed of an opportunity 
for investing her crumbs of fortune, in the town of Devizes, 
to unprecedented advantage,” and being desirous of re* 
1 loving her mother from the additional burden of heiself 
and child, she hastily closed with the offer presented to 
lier; purchasing the stock and good-will of her present 
shop at the lound sum the out-going tenant had fixed on 
it, to save,” os he pleasantly said, unnecessary trouble 
to either pc^y/’ 

Such were the events under which Elliston’s recognition 
of the benevolent Alice took place, an occurrence, by no 
means calculated to render his journey so light-hearted an 
ttoclertaking as it had promised to be in the commencement. 

Tlie reunion between Colman and Elliston having 
taken place, in London, over a stipulated rumpsteak j 
the “Little Theatre” in the Haymarket commenced its 
season, on the Ifith of May, with—“ No Prelude,” a dia¬ 
logue written by the author-manager, and spoken by 
Elliatoo and Waldron, the prompter. This production, 
full of “ pith aqd puissance,” was extremely well re¬ 
ceived. 

But notwithstanding the promises, and—it is only fair 
to say—the exertions of Colman, his company was not 
a good one. With the exception of Ma^ews, it was 
* meagre and inefficient; and even Mathews himself did 
but little to keep the ship off a lee shore. 

The season, on the termination, was hut a disastrous 
voyaye; nor could Colman, the “ Prospero,” with his “ so 
potent art)” restore the vessel “ tight and yare.” 

Elliston now acted Richard Ae Third for the first time 
in London, and frequently repeated the character; but we 
apprehend it was, at beet, but an unequal performance. 
The early scones were sustained with much adroitness; 
but on the whole, Elliston was here incomparably inferior 
to his great contemporary Cooke. 
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jOolman, under tlie deaignation of “Arthur GriffiohofF,” 
I^oduced a nev piece, entitled “ Love Laughs at Lock¬ 
smiths,” in which Elliston impersonated Captain Bddain 
—a trifling part, but which he rendered an amusing fea¬ 
ture, by km spirited acting and very clever execution of a 
simple ballad. He also spoke a “ Patriotic Address,” 
another /antaine of Colman’s muse, written by way of 
epilogue to a play of Boaden, called “ The Maid of Bris¬ 
tol,” which became, in &ct, so popular as to render the 
“ Maid ” in question, who was but an ordinary, illfavourcd 
piece of goods, almost “a toastand sustaining a dull 
drama, as “ Drelincourt on Death ! ” was borne on the 
shoulders of Mrs. Veal I 

The above suggests a little incident related in some of 
the recollections of Miss RaArer, aft-erwards the celebrated 
Mrs. Clive. 

On the first night of “ Love in a Riddle,” a Pastoral by 
the lAiireat, in which Miss R. played the part of PhiUida, 
some persons had met in the theatre for the sake of crush¬ 
ing the piece, and they, in fine, succeeded ; but when 
PhiUida first appeared on the scene, one of the rioters 
was heard to say—“ Zounds ! Tom, take care, or this 
charming little devil will save all.” Colman’s “little 
devil ” was yet more potent. 

The “ CasUUum ” to which Colman alluded in his last 
letter, and to which his pecuniary embarrassments had 
driven him, was at Sudbury, near Harrow. Here, under- 
another name, latitavU, whilst all letters were conveyed 
to him through a trusty messenger, who made his d^ly 
journey for that purpose. 

Colman having felt annoyance at some proceedings of 
his stage-manager, wrote to him accordingly, and without 
reserve. Elliston, nettled at his reproaches, vindicates bis 
conduct with some asperity. 

Colman rejoins by the following 

“ Dxab EntiSTOH, —Every man has his amow pmprtf 
.and I certainly did not intend to alarm yours, by the 
loose bints which 1 transmitted to you. Have you in¬ 
stalled yourself Theatrical PontifiT, and shsumed Infalli- 
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bilitj 1 Ih it impenment in the principal to pve his 
opinion to tlie agent t If so, woe to every man who ap- 
poLoU a deputy ! Is it customary for an agent to think 
himself insult^ whenever he receives instructione 1 If 
so, woe to every man who acknowledges a princi])al I 

“ As a proof that you can commit a blunder, even 
while you deem yourself most adroit, I would mention 
that you have this tnomiDg taken the trouble to come 
from London to communicate my patronymic in your own 
handwriting, to a cunning varlet, under the disguise of a 
chuw'bacoti, at my gate, from whom 1 had most cau- 
tioufly concealed it. 

** Tell me if luy fianknees has really given you a wound, 
and ceremony ebali, at once, be applied as a balsam. I 
will round iny periods, cuU my phrases, sift my wor4B 
before I otfer them to your acute perc6])tion of offence." 

Thus was the grievance healed; another nimpsteak 
was the result, nor was the Madeira a casus omiasu^" 
our readers may be well assured. 

On the 4 th of April, the London Gazette had an¬ 
nounced the dissolution of partnoi'ship between Elliston, 
his wife, aud Miss Flemming, by common consent. Mi^. 
Elliston thereupon opened a Dancing Academy on her 
own account, under the same patronage as that by which 
she had been always distinguished; so that her schemes, 
taking up the very genius of her appropriate art, vaulted, 
with one elastic spring, on the pinnacle of succesa Miss 
Flemming, who found it was now no longer possible 
to back out from her anteriority of years, gave up, not 
*ODly the fantastic toe, but other fantastic imaginings, ill 
becoming a lady of full two-score; and cultivated the 
more reasonable hope of interesting some Bath valetudi¬ 
narian, who might be inclined to commute the vain pur¬ 
suit of a beUe ainanie^ for the more seasonable qualities of 
a steady wife. 

On a certain morning, three ladies, who had not been 
apprised of Mr& Elliston’s absence from home, arrived as 
usual in Milsom Street, to take their lessona As they 
had come from some distance, Elliston resolved they 
should not depart disappointed, and promptly declared 

H 2 
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h€ would the lesson himself.** The comedian was 
really a very graceful dancer, so that he professed no more 
than be was able to execute, and was guilty, therefore, of 
far less audacity than Leander in the “ Mock Doctor,** 
-who understood a cataplasm about as well as he did 
Hebrew. 

The humour of the adventure pleased the comedian, 
wliitst an hour*a pirouetting with three sparkling young 
creatures (as he thought) would by no means bo unac¬ 
ceptable. It may be well conceived that it was at the 
expense of a few blushes of the smd damsels that he first 
preHCuted himself, announcing the circumstances under 
whicli he had undertaken the part at so short a notice; 
but with happy address, he stood before thorn, a kind of 
compound of the elasticity of Deshayes, and the sublimity 
Merlin r 

In respect of the more advanced** of these damsels— 
a lady from Tipiierary, it was clearly desir^ible that the 
lesson should be given as soon as possible, for her dancing 
days were nearly over ;** and as to personal attractions, 
like those good people who, if they cannot command suc¬ 
cess, will at least deserve it, so with the same ardour did 
she laboriously cultivate the Gracea 

In pursuance of this, she had already exhausted poor 
Mias Flemming, and having nearly worn herself to a 
thread, was now attenUe<l to Milsom Street by her black 
footman, with the determination of doing no less for poor 
Mrs. Elliston. 

A short interval, and all was in operation. A little 
French kniigri was already seated at the harpsichord, and ‘ 
Elliston bad led out his belle aepinmU to the movement 
of cotillon. Avancez—balances — ehaesez^^ &c., ten times 
repeated. Encore—uw foie —A votre place —A mcr- 

veille / **—again, ten times. The second lady having no 
longer the fear of mamma before her eyes, was absolutely 
enamoured of her new instructor; whilst the youngest 
who had from the very first burst into an immoderate 
giggle, appeared now to be under no less an infiiience 
than the combined attack of laughing gas and the malady 
of 8t Vitua 
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A quick minuet succeeded. All was ^Miail fellow T 
—Dancing mad !—the tittle Emigre played like a spinning- 
jenny, and chattered like a water-mill ; all was in a whirl, 
like March dust. Mias Florence became as fiery as a 
I'ed Indian, and the little school-girl protested she could 
keep it up for a week.** 

Ifow great a portion of this time they would really 
have occupied, is uncertain, when a servant entering the 
apartment, suggested some slight refreshment, with a broad 
hint that dinner-hour was just at hand. At length, all 
was still; the movements, like the works of a musical- 
hox, wci’e brought suddenly to a stand—and the euitain 
fell on the Milsom Street I^et to the entire satisfaction 
of all present. 

In December, 1803, Mathews made application to 
Colman, on the part of Mr. Charles Young, fur that gen¬ 
tleman's engagement at the Kay market; a question on 
which the proprietor felt it expedient to consult £1 listen. 

After your long silence,'* says Colman, never again 
prefer a charge of idleness against me, it will bo but a Pot- 
nnd-Kettle recrimination, and only discover the coaly 
complexion of each of us. Mr. Young has been men¬ 
tioned to me, as an actor of high merit—even by yourself 
In respect of a dash with you, he is willing to engage 
while you are acting manager, and in possession of the 
first business. 

** Our establishment last year was one of promise only, 
not of i)crformance, spite <dl our ^perfonnances.* Young, 
by this arraugoment, would help, rather than mar you, for 
your fence will be better shown by having a man who 
would not |)arry so clumsily with you as many in our 
salle fTo/rmta, But if the subject be absolutely repulsive 
to you, I shall drop it. In the mean, I will announce to 
Mathews that I cannot definitively reply to him for 
some days. 

I write from my cabin, but always direct to me at 
Jewoll’s, Adieu I O. 0.** 


We must clash," observes Elliston, in reply. ** Mr. 
Young’s claims are of that order, that he ought not to 
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hold a second rank^ which he must do, should he eugagc 
with you whilst I atn at the Hay market, and I cannot 
afford to sacritico any position to which the public favour 
has advanced me.” 

A few weeks previous to the opening of the theatre, 
the part of Rigul^ in a now comcily, entitled “ Guilty or 
not Guilty,” written by Mr. T. Dibdin, was forwarded to 
£1 listen, at Bath, for study. 

Here was a new grievance I more hot water—the 
Kettle ” singing again, yot but a |KX>r prospect of the 
<1 Pot ” boiling for Cidrnao. Elliston fancied ho should 
have boon drat cotisuUed on the play itself, before the 
transmission of any ])art to him, and expressed himself 
grandihxpicntly thereon, in a letter lengthy os a Statis* 
tical lloport, to which Colman rejoins:— 

You have amply made up for your silence, my dear 
Elliston, for you shoot your *plauatra verborum* on my 
poor shoulders, almost to crush me. Your ink, like the 
water of the Nile, is out U{)on me, literally ' with a yen« 
geanoe.* The extraordinary dimensions of your chand* 
lerVsIiop paper have tickled my fancy, as much as your 
filling them has excitcil my wondermeut. 

** Could I forbear casting this play, with the devil, in 
the person of its author, at my elbow 1 You have not 
only the best part in the piece, but the part in itself is 
go<^; and as to the rest, like my broad, it is a cast on 
the waters of my current company, and must sink or 
swim. 

1 have engaged Miss Tyrcr* and Miss Howell, whom 
I name in order (I think) of their merits. They will be 
especially useful in our vocal business. Tyrer will become 
more than useful. 

As the present are really my Nighi Thoughts, I may 
fairly again mention Young. I must confess I deem you 
in error on this point, though yield it I do, at your re* 
quest—our object ought to be ^ Rich Compounds.’” 

When Colman was first arrested,' it was at the suit of 
his Jriend; an event by no means remarkable on that ao* 


^ Now Mrs. Liston. 
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count; but the circumdtance which led to his immediate 
capture, was highly characteristic of the dramatist himael£ 

Oolman, who for some time past been chary of his 
visits abroad, had placed himself, on a certain fine morn¬ 
ing, snugly within a hackney-coach, for the purpose of 
calling on his legal adviser, near Bedford Square. He 
readied the house about mid-day; and desiring the driver 
to remain with his vehicle at the door, until be had 
transacted his business, proceeded at once upstairs. * 

His purpose being in due time fully discussed, Colman 
was about departing, but bis solicitor, who, in point of 
fact, was the best friend he ever had, having as great an 
alFectlon for the drameUiMt as the client, detained him as 
his guest for the day ; Colman remained, therefore, for 
dinner; and at midnight, the Bup}>er-table found him still 
unwilling to depart. 

It so happened that Mr. A , Colman’a friendly ere* 
ditor, had l>een accidentally pairing the street on that very 
morning, soon after the dramatist had been set down, and 
had noticed the coach in question at the door of the law¬ 
yer ; and on passing the same spot about the chimes of 
midnight, observed the identical vehicle on the identical 
spot; for Colman had altogether forgotten he bad even 
arrived in a coach at ail; obedient to whose orders, the 
driver had remained nearly twelve hours at the kerb-stone. 

A-, who was by no means a stranger to the coun¬ 

cils of the manager of the Haymarket, at the house in 
question, felt at once persuaded he had discovered his 
tnau. ''This must be Colman I** cried be—''there is but 
one man in Ix)Ddon who would keep a hackney-coach 
waiting twelve hours, when at twelve paces distant be 
might beckon twice the number to his service; here miut 
he Cohnan r For jaiwey, this was a good ^y*8 work. 
The hire was of course paid, besides some five shillings 
fraudulent percentage, which Colman, after supper, was 
not in a state to dispute. 

The driver had also in prospect a &t bribe for the dis¬ 
covery on the following day, of the manager’s retreat, 
which he received in due course from the wily Hr. 
A» , and poor Colman surrenderedL 
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Some months previous to the foregoing event, Colman 
had been living at Pulham, immediately contiguous to a 

cottage then tenanted by Mathev^ A- was at that 

time in search of him, and Colman being well aware of 
this, was in the habit of stealthily entering Mathews*' 
house by the back-door, and thus had opportunities of 
passing many agreeable evenings with his friend. 

Mathews, who was fond of fun as school boys of plum¬ 
pudding, had a remarkably fine parrot, which was quick 
at picking up words as any actor in the Haymarket com¬ 
pany •, and in as short a time as might be, the green pet 
was instructed in the exclamation—“Be off! be off I 
A-'s coming 1 A-’s coming !" 

On a certain evening, therefore, Colman having raised 
the latch of Mathews’ back door, and being about enter¬ 
ing the yard, in which the parrot hod been purposely 
placed, his ears were suddenly startled by the bird’s new 

lesson—“Be off! be off! A-’s coming!—A-’s 

coming I”—a hint which, it may be well believed, he in¬ 
stantly obeyed. 

Puzzled by the possibility of A-being so near, but 

at the same tinte not displeased at the hint, Colman, on 
the following eve applied himself to the postern-gate, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the tnio state of affairs, when 
the stridulous assault was repeated—“ Be off 1 be off! 1 
say I—A-’s coming! ” 

Utterly bewildered, and with renewed mortification, 
the dramatist was once more taking to his heels, when 
the actor, deeming he bad carried tho joke quite far 
enough, popped his head from behind the wall, and in a 
voice, parrot and half Mathews, screamed out—.“Come 

back—come back I A-^*8 in the water-butt!—A-’s 

in the water-butt !” 

The Haymarket season, 1804, commenced: Elliston 
now performed several new characters, particularly Vapid, 
in the “ Dramatist,” in which he was so successful, that 
the comedy became at once a favourite. Vapid was 
decidedly 1^ best “ bu& ” part Elliston again assistod 
the efforts of “Arthur Griffenhoff,” by undertaking a 
mediocre character, in a farce entitled “ Gay Deceivers.” 
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His popularitj bad now so increased, that on the an¬ 
nouncement of hU benefit, the dimensions of the “ Little 
Theatre ” were found unequal to the accommodation of 
his “ troops of friends.” Like Bacon, he had grown too 
large for his dwelling, and calling therefore a council of 
his advisers, it was determined the Opera^ House should 
be secured for the occasion. Taylor, the leasee, gave his 
permission; Colman acquiesced—and Ellistou’s benefit 
was re-announced at the King's Theatre, uuder the imme¬ 
diate sanction of his Majesty. 

The performances Wei's “ Fizsaro,” and “ Love Laughs 
at Locksmitha” At an early hour a crowd assembled 
about the theatre, which, by the time the doors were 
about opening, had so thickened, that neither constables 
nor guards could prevent a pressure, which threatened 
consequences as fatal as those at the “ Haymarket ” in 
1794. 

As the clock was striking five—“ concusses patudre 
fores !”—the doors were fiiirly, or rather unfairly, carried 
otr their hinges. To the very letter, it was a “Laugh at 
Lodemiths the people poured into the theatre at every 
aperture, like water into a wreck, and in a tew minutes 
there was an overflow in pit and boxes, which found its 
level at no less an elevation than the ce^ng. The boxes 
which had been “ taken ” in the morning, were taken 
after a different fashion in the afternoon ; none of the 
rightful parties being able to approach their appointed 
seata 

The house was literally blockaded. But a small por¬ 
tion only had paid their money, though many'thad left 
pledges to the amount, in the shape of hats, shoes, shawls, 
and skirts of clothing. Some were seen climbing from the 
pit into fancied refuge of the boxes, whilst not a few were 
bodily forced again from the parapets into the steaming 
pit. Action and reaction were equal. “Above! below!” 
was equal discord; for it is not to be supposed the “gods” 
were idle. Ko; there was a row amongst the deities, by 
Jove ! The Titans also were at warm work, at the very 
gates of Olympus; the sons of Coslus and Terra demand¬ 
ing what they called “ a settlement,” whilst tbo who 
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had already gained it> were in vain applying for out¬ 
door relict** Celestials and infemaU; popinjays and pau¬ 
pers—were mingled “pell-mell** in one common confusioD. 
“ Chaos was come again ! ** 

At length) the chamofU being sounded) Elliston stepped 
forward) as plaintiff in this losing cause; though God 
knowS) hia jury was sufficiently packed for any verdict he 
might desire* As Richard the Second) at Sinithfield (in 
the words of Hume), “ho advanced towards the multitude, 
aud accosted them witii an affable but intrepid counte¬ 
nance ;** told them the eyes of all Europe were at that 
moment upon them I — reminded them of the frightful 
days of the year —80, and blessed his Majesty on the 
throne! From which culminate state of imagery, he 
dropped into the “ Martinus Scriblerus ** vein, concluding 
by saying that, “convinced as he was, every person 
honouring him with their presence meant to pay, he 
begged leave to observe that the deficiencies would be re¬ 
ceived on the following morning at his house. No. 6, Great 
Russell Street, Covent Garden.” 

With great difficulty the play proceeded—“ Pizzaro,” 
as we have said. Part of the audience occupying those 
inches on the stage, to which the Peruvian's “ Brave asso¬ 
ciates” vainly struggled to advance, RoU^$ address was 
actually delivered to an admiring circle of ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen from the vicinity of Knightsb ridge, Marylebone, 
and Bloomsbury Square. 

So unconscious were some of the party of their peculiar 
sitxmtion, and so utterly destroyed was, at last, the scenic 
illusion, that on Mrs. litcbfield (who played Rlvira) 
dropping, by accident, her mantle, while rising from the 
Spaniard's couch, a by standing young lady, with the 
promptest kindness in the world, stepped forward, and 
picking up the spangled vestment, begged, with a gracious 
curtsy, she might have the pleasure of replacing it; nor 
was she at all aware of this grotesque piece of maladroit, 
until brought to her senses by one of the loudest shouts 
which had transpired in the theatre on this memorable 
night. EUiston realized by this benefit full 6002. 

A trifling incident occorred, about the cloung week at 
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the Little Theatre,** so strikiogly homogene with our 
subject, that we caunot forbear the present notice. 

A certain eotnedian who bad been playing here during 
the season, and had made some impression in a part which 
had fallen to his duty, was haunted by those distressing 
Blue-devila yclept bailiffs; and though be had aaccess- 
fully baffled the attack for several nights, yet he was not 
without pretty strong conviction that he would be 
speedily laid up. In ihct, the epidemic was very much 
about just at this period. It was, however, important to 
all parties that the actor should fulfil his engagements at 
the theatre. 

To elude the bailiffs, therefore, who were constantly 
hesettiug the doors, like earth^^toppers, the following 
expedient was put in motion. The actors name was 
changed in the bills, whilst he, dressing bis characters 
rather at variance with his nsual manner, and being an 
admirable mimic, assutning also a strange voice, went on 
the stage, as usual; but under the designation of “a gen¬ 
tleman, his first appearance.” 

Thus, in every single })art, was he constantly sustaining 
two characters, the oite in the drama, and the other, that 
of a country debutant, which be accomplished with entire 
success. The bailiffs were convinced their man had given 
them the slip, and after a time, like Charles Stuart's pur¬ 
suers, they passed quietly off, whilst the king of the joke 
eat grinning aloft, at an elevated window in the building. 

lu the course of this season, Mr. Aaron Graham, chief 
police magistrate and one of the committee of manage¬ 
ment at Drury Lane Theatre, renewed an application he 
had previously made to Elliston, for his.services at that 
establishment. 

The fortunes of Drury were greatly depressed, and the 
recent failure of a comedy, ** The of Oak,” as it was 
called, had left scarcely a shot in the locker. Elliston, 
however, did not so nimbly obey the magistrate’s writ as 
was expected, and Justice Graham entex^ up judgment 
against him in another epistle full of invectives. 

The fact was, Elliston had certain secondary pursuits 
which were greatly assisting his inoome^ and rendered 
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him indifferent to the proposal in question. Ho was 
giving, at this period, private instruction in reading and 
reciting the English classics, and had as much employ* 
ment of this description as be could conveniently despatch, 
in addition to his other iirofessional duties. 

Graham, however, still kept close at his heels; and as 
there really appeared, from what we have just noticed, 
some danger of our hero falling into the magistrate's 
hands, under less seemly circumstances than a professional 
alliance, it is as well, perhaps, that he at length listened 
to the Drury Lane overture; closing with the proposal 
now made to him, for a three-years' engagement, at 
twenty pounds per week, and a benefit at the most 
favourable period of the year. 

On the 20th September, 1804, Elliston opened the 
campaign, taking the place of Kemble, who had now 
quitted Drury Lane, by acting RotlOf and on the 27th. 
Having repeated it, he started for Weymouth, where again, 
at the express command of the King, be was appointed to 
superintend a fete and perform a few nights at the theatre. 

The f@te took place on the 29th, on board the royal 
yacht, and was given in honour of the birthday of the 
Duchess of Wurtemberg. As their Majesties entered the 
vessel, Elliston and Miss De Camp, in the characters of a 
sailor and his wife, delivered a metrical address. 

Patriotic rhapsodies were, at this period—the renewal 
of the French war—much in vogue on our theatres. 
They were well enough for the special purpose, but the 
greater part of them, as poetic compositions, miserable 
examplea 

In October, IHHstou returned to Drury Lane, when he 
acted Archer. CharUe^ in the School for Scandal Don 
FeliXj Otlandoy Y<mng BevU^ in the Conscious Lovers; ^ 
WUding^ OeUwUm^ Benedict^ FauUdand^ Hamlet^ Ridwrd 
the Thirdj Beleour, and Ranger^ he also played in quick 
succession; and on the 31st January, 1803, he appeared 
in the part of Duke draneo, the first representation of 
** The Honeymoon " 


[Chsrlet Robert EUiitoo, bom 4th November, 1804*] 
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TLib highly popular drama had been long slighted^ re¬ 
jected, indeed, by the management of Drury Lana The 
manusciipt, which had been thrown amongst the dusty 
piles of the condemned cell, fell by mere chance a second 
time, under the notice of the turnkey, and aa a kind of 
desperate alternative, the play, with due ceremony, was 
led out for execution. It was, however, strongly cast; 
and after the first rehearsal, there was an evident change 
of opinion amongst the actors; for although the main in¬ 
cidents of this comedy are far from original, yet there was 
such a jocund diversity of character, such an agreeable 
succeasion of well-armnged action, and so happy an adapta¬ 
tion of the vigorous diction of the ** old masters,*’ that all 
doubts were ultimately removed as to its verdict with 
the public. 

And well indeed might all apprehensions have van¬ 
ished, for the result was triumphant. It would be of little 
purpose to speak of any particular instance in the acting of 
either Elliston or Miss Duncan : where and what to choose 
would be the difficulty; any special notice or selection 
wo\ild be, ill point of fact, a declaration of the whole, for 
there was no moment in which the spectator had been 
unequally delighted. Every actor in the piece was well 
affected to his particular ^lotment, and no duties were 
ever better performed than all the casts u])on this 
occasion. 

Poor Tobin, the author of the play, lived not to witness 
the triumph of his muse. He died, unfoitunately, at 
Cork, a few months only before this first representa- 
' tion. 

** The Honeymoon ” was acted twenty-eight times in 
the season; twice by command of their Majesties—and 
ran eleven consecutive nights, a course which would un¬ 
doubtedly have been extended, but for that sudden 
meteoric appearance in the dminatic horizon, which now 
drew after it the eyes of all observers—namely, ^^Tbe 
Young Bosciua” 

So rich and varied was the histrionic excellence which 
Elliston displayed in this part, Aranza^ that bad his quality 
been bithei^ equivocal, or altogether unaccredited, this 
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event woul(l at once have placed him ac prope socco,** 
and the &vourite delegate of the Comic Muse.* 

ElliBton receives the following letter from his attaohed 
friend, Mr. Gore - 


** Well, my cockmate, I congratulate you. Fame is not 
quite BO nimble-footed as scandal, and yet your fresh re¬ 
nown has reached us long ago. But this is not the first 
satisfaction you have given on the scene of the * Honey* 
moon.* Mrs. ElUston declared you acquitted youisclf ten 
years ago in this interesting situation quite as well, 
though the world didn’t know it 

1 have heard something of your little ^ Koscina’ This 
step from the playground to the playhouse 1 cannot 
approve. 1 observe the lady who was to have performed 
with him is gone to Ireland—M». Litchfield. Pray 
who is to toko her ]dace 1—surely not Mia. Siddons 1 
The cbanicter for his <l6(nU is well chosen,— l)oril<Uf in 
* Merope.’ 

" We have, by report, here a second Siddons in Miss 
Smith. She interests all greatly, and some arc thoroughly 
fascinated by her. Prom myself 1 can say nothing—I 
have not seen her.^' 

Lord Harcourt again addresses Elliston » 

** Hftrcoort House, April 16, 1805. 

"Sib, —A party of my friends, and your admirers,have 
solicited my interest to induce you to give them a reading, 
on some evening, at Mias Berry'^s North Audley Street 
I trust I may able to make one in that circle, but, for 
the pi'esent, a return of erysipelas on my forehead renders 
it impossible for me to stir abroad. As you are accus¬ 
tomed to (he sight of spectres, goblins, and moving 
simulaci'a, if you will call on me about any mid-day, I will 
ejthibit to you my own frightful featurea Whether at 

e The prindpai cast of chsracteit In the Honejrrooon^* wu h 
followsAronra, EUinton; RohndOf Bannister; LampedOf 
Mathews; JaeqU09p ColUne; /s/mm, Miaa Doocaa ,* Mias 

Mellon I Mrs. Sparks. 
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this advanced season of the ynr, and at a moment when 
the public wind is greatly agitated bj concerns of national 
importance, it would be prudent in you to take a benefit, 
you, perhaps, would be a far better judge than niyaelf. 
This I can say, that should I not be prevented by my 
attendance ou her Majesty, I will certainly not only go 
myself to the play, in the event of your benefit, but will 
promote the occasion in every way I utay be able. 

Of geDtlemanly acting, 1 have often spoken to you ; 
the love of applause haa betrayed many an actor into 
tricks he has l^en utterly ashamed of afterwards. Wilkes, 
I believe, never fell into this error. 0*Brieo, I am sure, 
never did; nor have 1 ever witnessed this frailty in you j 
^ Never to make the unskilful laugh, make the judicious 
grieve.* 

** Our stage is still barbarous in respect of costume. A 
short waist, a modish head-dress, are often coupled in the 
old plays, with a Grecian robe and a Gothic rutf. I hav'e 
seen Woodward and Dodd wear white satin heels to their 
shoes; and Lewis, too, in such a dress as could only l>e 
fitting a mountebank in a fair. Mr. O'Brien made this 
also an object of his best study. 

1 saw the * Guardian * the other night. Mr. Murray 
and Miss Wallis, in their respective characters, were ab* 
solute perfection, but the Young Clackilt though repre¬ 
sented by a performer of real merits, was marred by being 
ill-dressed. 

I wish you could see Mr. Fawcett in ^ A Cure for the 
Heart-ache his representation of the rustic is nature 
herself Garrick never exhibited a closer portrait. 

** Your humble servant, 

"Haecourt." 

The benefit took place in April, and was tolerably good, 
the earl and party occupying a box Elliston, on this 
occasion, produced a piece entitled "The Venetian Out¬ 
law,** dramatized by himself, from Lewis's Romance," The 
Bravo of Ventce.** The production was successful, and was 
repeated sundiy times before the termination of the season. 
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Colman’s negotiation with Messrs. Morris, Winston, 
and Tahourdine, for the sale of one moietj of the Haj- 
market property, and the result of a purchase by those 

f entlomen, greatly disconcerted the subject of these 
lemoirs. 

.Again had Eiliaton been baffled in his views of part- 
nersHp ; Bath, Liverpool, the Haymarket! —thrice had 
ho been thwarted in bis iKssetting ambition ; and he now 
met Colman, at the commencement of his third and last 
season on Uie Haymarket boards, with no feelings of 
cordiality. 

In July, a petite eomidie, written by Cherry, under the 
title of '“Tho World’s Epitome,” was produced at this 
theatre. 

Considerable opposition attended the progress of the 
pieco) and in the second act, Elliston, nnder the old im¬ 
pulse, stepped forward, begging earnestly that theaudience 
would hear it to the close, which requ^ he actually im- 
])re88ed on his bended knee. The petition was granted, 
but the “ World’s Epitome” was damned on the first 
reading, and the certain fell amidst the yells and bootings 
of an indignant audience. 

hha fromettkent, however, was not confined to the body 
of spectators, for a difference taking place between 
Mathews and Elliston, in the cauliaaee, the former accusing 
our hero of some neglect, Elliston responded in that 
peculiar language which never fails “ to stir men's blood,” 
and a blow from bis irritated antagonist was the prompt 
rejoinder. 

At the commencement of the &rce, Elliston, undei* 
great excitement, made a rambling appeal to the audience; 
but here also ho appeared to get the worst of it, although 
he had withdrawn the play, at the sentence of the house, 
which had so emphatically pronounced there should be 
no two bites at a Cherry. 

On the following day a letter by Robert William 
appeared in the public prints. 
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** HftyiBftrlcet lleatre, Julj 20, IB05. 

—Some misrepresentations having taken place 
respecting an occurrence at this theatre, last night, in 
wliich I was a party, I beg leave to state,— 

** It is true that a momentary altercation did ainse 
between Mr. Mathews and myself, which was attended 
with some warmth on both ^des, but it is not true that 1 
‘ was knocked down twice,* nor indeed was I knocked 
down at all. l^eitber is it true that I was placed in a 
situation humiliating to the feelings of a man, or dero* 
gatory to the character of a gentleman. 

It has been alleged that 1 am extremely oflBcious in 
addressing the audience, on many occasions. If to my 
office, as stage-manager, the term qfficioiu be applied, I do 
plead guilty to the performance of my duty, but I do not 
assent to any less worthy signification of the word. I 
trouble the audience with observations only when I may 
deem it necessary, and always endeavour to do so with 
respect. 

** I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. Eluston.*’" 

Elliston's recent triumph in the part of IhJce Aranzoy 
at Druiy Lane, was now succeeded by an event at the 
Haymarket, only less brilliant from the nature of the 
drama in which he appeared j a musical entertainment, 
entitled ^ Three and the Deuce." 

This piece had been produced at the same theatre ten 
years previous to the present; the principal part, or parts, 
having been written expressly for the display of Mr. 
Bannister’s versatility of genius; an experiment, however, 
which did not meet with a favourable reception. 

EUiston, who had heretofore accompli ^ed some tri¬ 
umphs not dissimilar to the present—namely, a decided 
success on Banoisteris own ground^was by no means 
deterred from the present triiX The &nta8tic triune im¬ 
personation suited admirably bis fancy, whilst a desire for 
emulation gave him additional vigour for the experiment. 
The vei'satility of powers (if we may venture so lofty a 

1 
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term) necessary to success in the part of “ Th& Singles” 
might very reasonably have attracted public favour to this 
announcement, for Elliston was both a pleasing singer and 
an elegant dancer, while his sawnr fairs of the mock 
heroic and perception of broad farce, all conspired to the 
fairest results. 

4 

TLe piece was acted for his own benefit, and the trial 
was another decided hit. Like Diana, the actor was equally 
divine under hU three phases; and the petite com^die was, 
from this time, assigned to him, by legal conveyance of 
popular approbation, his own freehold. 

In the course of this season, another outbreak took place 
in the Little Theatre, which, commencing in deeji tragedy, 
concluded very j^roperly in downright farce. 

Dowton had chosen for his benefit Foote’s burlesque 
piece, entitled **The Tailors,” or, "A Tragedy for Warm 
Weather,” in which the fraternity of the thimble wei*e 
not treated with the respect which their importance in 
all ages appears to have enjoyed ; and they now resolved, 
like the Knights of the Hhoulder-kTiot at Bath, some 
years before (on the representation of “ High Life below 
Stairs”), to vindicate the dignity of their order. 

A ])alUd battalion of tailors occupied (as well they 
might) the drese boxes, another operative lino threaded 
the pit, whilst not a few were prepared for backing the 
suit in the galleries. Dowton had advertised ^*The 
Tailors,” but they bad resolved on ^^Afeaett/re /or Measure** 
The actor on his appearance in the paii; of Francisco, was 
assailed by no less a misdle than a pair of tremendous 
shears, which would at once have c\it the thread of his 
existence, had the act been an echo to the will. 

This demonsti'ation of hostility caused the immediate 
interference of the constables, and in nine minutes the 
uproar was at the best. The tailors, it is true, were three 
to one; but recollecting how many go to a man, it is not 
surprising they were presently overmatched. Some of 
the ringleaders, or, rather, foremen in the house, were 
handed over to the public office, where Mr. Aaron Qrar 
bam, like Priuli, was at that moment sitting. 
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H^re good fortune appeared, in some degree, to attend 
tlie tailors; for our friend Aaron being, as we have 
already had occasion to notice, in the interests of Drury 
'^ne Theatre, was too well pleased at any mortidcation 
which might attend another booth in the fair; and with 
the exception, therefore, of the de8]>erate little mechanic 
convicted'of sheer malice against Dowton, the whole party 
were dismissed, or, we should rather have said, were 
sent about their business. 

Thus terminated this thimble imeuti. The tailors 
claimed the victory, and, quitting the play-house, were 
content fur the future to appear on no other boards than 
their own. 

In September of the same season, Liston made his first 
appearance in London, at this theatre, in the character of 
aiuxp-face, in the "Village Lawyer.” As of Tarleton 
(whom, in fact, he must somewhat have resembled in style), 
we can truly say,— 

——^ “ CujOB TOl, TUltUB, SCWo pOSSit 
Ex Heraclito reddero Domocritnm.’' 

Hazlitt has pointedly stud, “ Liston is an actor hardly 
belonging to the present age. Had he lived in the time 
of Colley Cibber, what a splendid niche he would have 
given him in his Apology I ” 

In October, a revival of Farquhar’s comedy " The 
Constant Couple” was advertised for representation, at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Late in the afternoon, handbills bad been circulated, 
stating, that in consequence of the sudden Ulness of Mr. 
Elliston, who was bo have personated Sir Harry W^air, 
the comedy would unavoidably be deferred ; “ She Stoops 
to Conquer ” was the substitute. 

As to the handbills, they of course had met the eye of 
but a small portion of the "British public^” and the greater 
X>art of the audience, under a sense of diuppointment, felt 
inclined to " take it ont ” (as the money-lenders express 
it) in some other article, and have a row for their money. 
Due satisfaction being obtained in this manner, Goldsmith 

t 2 
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was entered vies ^ Farquhar, and Hie subBtitution was 
permitted to proceed. 

But on tbe following day one of those awkward 
corUretefnps occurred^ of which we blush to confess we 
have met with more examples than the j^-esent, in the 
course of our theatrical reading. 

The following critique / ap{>cared in a journal called 
^*The British Neptune 

Theatre BoyaJ» Drury Lane.—Last night, Farquhar's 
sprightly comedy ^ The Ooustant Couple* was most bar¬ 
barously murder^ at this theatre* Tl)o lively knight was 
by EUiston reduced to a dull piece of aflectation; it was 
2*onh JSrrand in Btau Clincher^e clothoa Clincher was 
altogether lost in the bauds of Bannister \ it approached 
Farquhar as nearly as the frog resembled the ox in the 
fable* 

^'Miss Mellon was not thoroughly unpleasant in her re- 
preseutation of ^n^s^ica; but oriticisin has not language 
severe enough to dcju'ecate the impertinence of Barrymore^ 
presuming to put himself forward in the part of Colonel 
Standard, We were scarcely less offended with Dowton’s 
attempt at Alderman Smuggler; it was only not abso* 
lutely the woi'st thing we ever saw.** 

Such was the mirror in which the Drury Lane 
company—ladies and gentlemen—beheld their unhappy 
features at their toilet, on the following morning—Suu* 
day! On their swollen heads, black eyes, and lacerated 
noses, they gazed in silent stupefaction. Ibey had clearly 
been cruelly belaboured by elves,—the victims of paw*, 
wawing—in their sleep (for Saturday nights are the Sab* 
baths of witches), and acknowledged tbe providence of 
having escaped with life itself. 

They however determined, like tbe petulant beauty, 
to be revenged upon their looking-glaee; and Elliston, 
Barrymore, Dowton^ and Bannister etitered a prosecution 
agaiust the old " Neptune/* which would inevitably have 
brought him from his coral palace, on the dry floor of the 
Court of King's Bench, but for the mercy of those whom 
he had so deeply injur^. The proseontion was stayed— 
the proprietors of the paper paying of course all exi^ensea, 
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and a supplamental fifty poiinda to the Drury Lane 
Theatrical Fund. 

of ** outrages ** we must 
leave to narrate an act of surpa^ng audacity^ to the cost 
of poor Dowton. 

During the representation of some piece, wherein 
Dowton had to be lowered by means of a trap through 
the stage, his face being tamed towards the audience, 
Kiliston and De Camp, who were concealed below, had 
provided themselves with small ratan canes, and as their 
brother actor was slowly descending to solemn music, 
they apidied their sticks shaq)ly and rapidly to the thiuly* 
clad c^vea of his legs. 

Poor Dowton, whose duty it was to look as dignified 
and intrenchant as a ghost, smarting under the pain, cur¬ 
vetted with his heoU, like a horse in Ducrow's arena. 
Choking with rage, he was at length wholly let down, and 
being now completely out of sight of the audience, he 
looked earoGstly round to di^oover the perpetrators of 
the violence. As to ElUston and his companion,—it was 
d6C<jmp with each of them ; but at this moment Charles 
Holland, dressed to the very finish of fashion, worthy of 
Cibber bimaelf, was croaring from one of the rooms. The 
enraged actor, believing him to have been the offender, 
seized a mop at that moment immersed in most un-seomly 
water, and thrusting it in Charles’s &ec, utterly destroyed 
wig, ruffles, point-h^, and every particle of hia elaborate 
• attire. 

In vain Holland protested his innocence, and implored 
for mercy; his cries only whetted the other’s revenge, 
and again and again the saturated mop was at work over 
bis finery. 

Somewhat appeased at last, Dowton quitted bis victim; 
but in the mean time the prompteris bell bad announced 
the commencement of the piece in which Holland was to 
have appeared. What was to be done} The drama was 
proceeding, Holland already called to the stage I all was 
confusion thrice confounded* An apology for " a sudden 
accident to Mr. Holland was made, and the public in- 
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formed ** that De Camp bad kindly undertaken to go on 
for the part /” 

In April (1806)^ Elliston applied for pormission of the 
Hay market authorities to advertise Oolman^s pleasant^ 
little comeily, ^^Blue Devils,” for his bcneKt at Drury 
Lane, to wliioh he received the following direct answer 

^^The proprietors of the Haymai'ket Theatre present 
their compliments to Mr. Klliston, and acquaint him that 
past circumstances prevent their acceding to a request 
with which they have been so unexpectedly honoured.” 

This note was in Colaxau*s own handwriting. Such 
was the acetous fermentation of that sweet friendship, 
which had been so lately sealed in pledges of clioice 
Madeira, and witnessed in the little rump^porliament ” 
at Waldroifs, 

It was at this period of life that Elliston l>ecame first 
acqtiainted with a gentleman, who eventually proved one 
of his truest and most valuable firietids — Mr, Warner 
Phipps, actuaiy of tbe Albion Assurance Company—a 
man of good understanding and rare sincerity. To Mr. 
Phipps, Elliston was fi^equently indebted for pecuniary 
aids, which never were denied when the object appear^ 
honest and reasonable. 

An attempt was now made by a certain clique of the 
leading spirits of Drury Lane, in conjunction with sundry 
town wits (and amongst them Theodore Hook, then a 
young man), for a revival of some of the Tjondon clubs, 
which had lately fallen into abeyance. Elliston was the 
very Monk of the “ Restoration,” 

Their immediate object was a resuscitation of the 

Humbug Club,” which had originally been projected 
by Mr. Perry, proprietor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Mr, Perry, in fs^t, gave the people a constitution,” 
at the head of which he was nominally placed. Colman, 
who, from foregone conclusions, ‘^was unable to appear,” 
was yet, like Ariely a most potent agent, invisible, and 
duly executed tbe good bidding of Perry, the FroeperOf 
on the enchanted soil of the Oxford Coffee House, where 
the roystering crew were fraternized. 

<<The Humbug”~tbat is, tbe “old original”—had 
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been assembled on the first month of several years, by a 
proclamation, issued by Mr. Ferry, who was designated 
'*Humbugallo Rex” and countersigned by bis secretary, 
“ Screeck.” These proclamations were exceedingly humo- 
i-ouB, and may be read on the files of the “ Ch^ide ” of 
the period. 

Mr. Pryse Gordon, in his “ Personal Memoirs,” says, 

“ 'When a new member was proposed, he was admitted 
blindfolded, with much ceremony. He was then con¬ 
ducted by a member to the bottom of a large apai*tment, 
whence he mounted a dozen of almost {>erpendicular 
steps, being waimed, that if be slipped, he would inevita¬ 
bly break his neck. When the candidate had ascended 
the very summit of the tottering febric, the bandage was 
suddenly snatched from his eyes, and he found himself 
stsudiug on a platform of about a foot square, elevated 
some ton feet above the inquisitors. Around the table 
below were sitting the president, his secretaiy (iSbreecA), 
and twelve judges, all masked, with beards low as their 
knees, and black gowna In the centre of the table was 
a caldron of spirits of wine, which threw a most infernal 
glare on the whole assembly.” 

Certain questions were then put to the bewildered 
candidate, which ifi in the judgment of the court, he 
answered satisfactorily, and respectfully bowed three times 
in the act of descending, he was duly declared a member 
of the body. 

But as none of these things were possible, no candidate 
ever succeeded in passing his examination. However, as 
all is fish which comes to the devil’s net, the infernal pre¬ 
sident usually extended a grace to the fsiliog votary, and 
he was ultimately matriculated. 

Bannister, who had been a member of the “ old origi¬ 
nal,” was joyfully received into the association of ^e 
Oxford Coffee House. TTe was here frequently president, 
when Johnstone fulfilled the duties of-“ iScreecA.” 

The following examination of a candidate before these 
two “Jacks in office” took place, as witnessed by the 
hero of our Memoir. The usual question being put— 

“ Pray, sir, were you present at your birth I ” 
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Reply “ No I was a changeliug before I was 
born. 

Pray, tdr, what is the stock of wisdom you purpose 


investing in this society ?" 

*• I come here to get wisdom.” 

“ True; you are of lAat class which experience some¬ 


times renders wiso.” 


But notwithstanding the efforts of this “ gallant crew,” 
and all their appliances to boot, the new “ Humbug ” 
lasted but for a season: the " Restomtion,” in fact, was 
but of short duration; and a Revolution came which 
swept from state and being this last of the Humbugs. 
The Oxford Coffee House affair failed, as mewt revives 
have been found to do. When once a dog Itas had his 
day, the best voltaic battery will but make him wag his 
tail, at best. 


In the course of Ellistoa’s visit to Dublin, he was sur¬ 
prised, one momiug, by a visit from a dashing young 
fellow, who, unceremoniously entering his room, grasped 
him by the hand with the tendernoss of a vice, invoking 
on him many days of joy and good fortune. Startled by 
this amicable assault, EllUton in vain cudgelled his brains 
to bring his friend to memory. 

Far more amused than mortified at the comedian's 


dilemma, the stranger, in the exultation of high spirits 
and rosy prosperity, bantered him for a while on his frail 
pledges of friendship, playing at the same time, a 
thousand bouffoTmeries. 

“ Why, don’t you know me 1 Donald 1 ” cried he— 
“ Donald, at Smnt Paul’s 1—Don’t you recollect Donald 
—fmg Donald t Robert 1 ” 


The veil immediately dropped from before the eyes of 
our hero, who at once recalled to recollection his truant 
schoolfellow, “ png Donald,” and the many oooasions, 
also, on which, each being soundly whipped for their 
common fault, the birch of Dr. Roberts might well be 


supposed to have “ twined their hearts in one.” 

About the time Robert William took flight from St. 
Paul’s to Bath, his schoolmate Donald (for pug ” was 
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a sad dog) made an equally abrupt excursion to the sea* 
coast; ooe for the stage, ^e other on board ship. 

Donald had secreted Umaelf, like a rat, in the hold of 
a coaster, which haring put to sea, he crept from his 
hiding-place, begging, in piteous accents, the mercy of 
the master, and that he might be received as a cabin-boy. 
His - prayer was granted ; in fact, it was too late for 
refusal, and in this situation he remained fur full three 


years. 

At the age of eighteen, he was made mate of a vessel 
sailing from North Britain, and tfaera being a press on 
the river just at this time, Donald was illegally seized by 
a man-of-war’s gang, and put on board a tender, whence 
he was shipped for the coast of Africa. Being a good 
seaman, he was rated able, and his exemplary conduct 
being noticed by the first-lieutenant, he was speedily 
appointed quarter-master. In a brush with a French 
frigate, Donald behaved with so much gallantry, that he 
was placed on the quarter-deck as midshipman. 

He had now been gazetted lieutenant three months, 
and having been a week in Dublin, had discovered, in 
knocking about the town, the companion of his earlier 


days,—his partner in many a stolen afternoon, and a large 


shareholder in a joint stock of flagellation. 

EUiston was immediately m^e known to such of 


Donald’s family who were at that time resident in Dub¬ 


lin. He passed several gala days in the society of his 
friend; and their imaginations being so vividly recalled 


.to the scenes of youth, they conducted themselves, in 
some instances, so much like schoolboys, as to become 
once more joint tenants of the same narrow apartment, 
namely—the watchhonse. 

“ Pug ” of course went to see bis friend act,'and which 
occasion was, in fact, the very first time he bad ever 


entered the doors of a playhouse. 


The timely succesa which had attended the production 
of “The Honeymoon,” induced the directors of Drury 
Lane theatre to apply again to their piles of neglected 
MSS., and, like other coquettes, to turn their second 
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thoughts towards some of those offers they had too once-* 
remoniouslj slighted iu past seasons. 

Rejected comedies, mouldy by despair, were ogled from 
their obscurity; and the frail managers repeated the 
doleful ditty— 

Any one of tbesc» which I slighted before, 

Wdl do Tcry well for me/' 

“ The Curfew,” another of Tobin’fl, became now the reign¬ 
ing favourite. 

This drama, put into rehearsal, waa advertised for 
representation for the 14th of February (1807); two 
dajs previous to which it was announced as indefinitely 
postponed, owing to the sudden absence of Mr. EUistou, 
who was to have {>erformed the principal character. 

The Master of Sidney College had been for some weeks 
in declining health, and his illuess having now become 
alarming, bis nephew proceeded at once to Cambridge. 

ElUston found bis ancle rapidly sinking. He was 
received with great afiection by bis venerable relative, 
wbo, in pardoning bis offences, bad no slight category to 
remit. 

The Doctor did not survive this interview many days. 
He died full of honour, in the respect of all men who 
liad value for integrity and well-dir^ed talents. 

Doctor Elliston directed by will 6001. to be divided 
equally between his nephews, R. W. Elliston and the son 
of Professor Martyn. To each of his grandclnldren, of 
which there were twenty, he left 1002., to be paid with 
accumulation, as they severally attained their twenty-first 
year. As residuary legatees, Elliston and his cousin 
Martyn received 1,7002. each. 

Out of the late occurrence, certain wild reports were 
presently spread through the dramatic circles of the 
metropolis;—first, that Elliston bad been bequeathed 
20,0002., and an estate in Huntingdonshire, on condition 
of his quitting the stage; secondly, that he had repudi¬ 
ated the Muses, and embraced the Fathers; Thalia for 
St. Chrysostom; the Groen-room for the Cloister j and a 
third rumour, that he was about to found a dramatic ool- 
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lege, of wliicli he waa to be nominated Provost, with 
power, under a charter, for admitting licentiate^ and 
conferring histrionic degrees t Certmnly he retuimed to 
Ix)ndon l^aring on his brow the very stamp of an epoch; 
•>-his very step was eventful, and he moved in an atmo¬ 
sphere of late. 

On the 19th, however, the misty conglomeration of 
surmises waa diapelled, and Tobin's " Curfew” produced; 
Elliston having resumed his duties at Drury Lane, by 
sustaining the principal part in that drama. 

Triumphs are not met with in coveys: the plumage 
which distinguished the “ Honeymoon” did not clothe 
this second ^ght of the poet. The Curfew ” was at 
least successful, and brought money to the treasury. 

For his benefit, Elliston played Vapid, Favour, and 
Don Juan —the receipts being four hundr^ and seventy- 
six pounds 1 


Elliston being known to tbe Hargravine of Anspach, 
having figured at one or two of her private dramatical 
entertainments, applied to her, on the part of a friend, 
about to publish a Theatrical Tour, for pcrmisuon to 
introduce a notice of her tasteful Scdlt Dramatiqw at 
Brandenburg House, into the work; to which her highness 
replies— 


“ Sib, —In answer to y' request, I inform you that 
there is likewise a Theatre in my Wood here, of a Con- 
,8truction so peculiarly pretty, that it would perhaps be 
y* most interesting Description in y’ friend's Tour. 1 
shall write to my Housekeeper at B. House, to let him 
view the Tlieati-e there; but I wish him not to print 
anything ab^ me or my Establishments, without first 
letting me see what he intends writs 

" I have been much assailed by printed Falsehoods— 
the Kewspapers appear to say what they please, and pack 
Stories as some people do the Cards, for the Pleasure of 
cheating, without any prospect of G-aio. 

« Eltzabbth.” 

•• Bontuun, a' Newbury, Berks, July B, 1807." 
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The Margravine's private theatricals excited quite a 
sensation at this period. 

On several of these occasions, Eliiston was the very 
Coryphaeus of the rout, — particularly on one event, 
wherein there was an equal portion of the antio with the 
Attic, and where there was certainly no deficiency of 
amusement, for the laugh which wit might have failed to 
elicit, absurdity pretty clearly excited. 

Sir John Carr, who had lately been knighted by the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, took a patronizing le^ in 
this instance, and appeared so highly gratified Irath with 
himself and everything connected with the evening, that 
Hook, who was present, declared the play could be 
performed but for one knight only. 

Ah ! we shall never see such another,” replied Sir 
John, sons U savoir. ■ '* 

In the summer, EUiston being at Liverpool, he received 
the following letter from bis friend, MnWaimer Phipps :— 

I have lost no opportunity of seeing Mr. Young. It 
would be offensive to friendship, were I to pander to any 
vanity you may have, by underrating a man whom I look 
on, in one branch of his profession, to be a most formidable 
rival to you. 

“ In tragedy, Mr. Young has made a very strong, and, 
I tliink, a well-deserved impression on the public mind. 
His Hamlet contains beauties of very high order, and his 
acting in the Stranger is powerfully, irresistibly im¬ 
pressive. As a tragic actor, he cannot but succeed. His 
Dan Felix is a volume of failures, and his actings as 
much out of character, as an undertaker’s scarf on a 
bridal attire. 

“ Nature baa thrown such a solemnity about his form 
and aspect, that Thalia will neither yield to his entreaties 
nor be forced into his embraces—te much for the stage; 
but unless I am much mistaken, there is still a vein of 
fun cunning through his constitution, which to his friends 
at home, is rich and yielding. 

" Mr. Young frequently ^eds over bis text a brilliant 
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lustre; there is a bold honesty in his manner which 
persuades he is right ; you believe him in all he says and 
doea In tendeniess he is deficient; he can vindicate 
female honour, but he cannot condole with the sufferer ; 
he can chaiupionize the dignity cff blood, but he cannot 
mingle tears with tears. 

“ Graham and Tom Sheridan have been watching him 
nightly, and I have no doubt the Drury Lane merchants 
are speculating on this new commodity. Sheiidan saw 
him last night in Hamlei, and walked behind the scenes at 
the conclusion of the play. 

“ I went, two days ago, with Hr. Bundull, to look at 
the house he proposed for you in Stratford Place. The 
terms are certainly not high, hut 1 hesitate in respect of 
the situation. I tliink there would be a discretion in your 
not taking the exact ground with families of rank and 
title. The very people who might become patrons of 
yourself and wife, would look coldly, disdainfully, on you, 
as next'door neighbours. 

“ The great world may be pleased in being followed, 
but wilt not forgive being encroached on; in plain English, 
you hare no business in Stratford Place: every house, I 
believe, in this street, is occupied by rank or wealth; and 
though no law forbids Hr. Piston taking up his abode 
here, yet his good sense should prevent it. 

“ Garrick, with all his fame, sought and courted as he 
was, did not presume to plaoe himself in immediate 
contact with nobility, though his fortune was equal to a 
handsome residence, which he, in &ct, had in the Adelphi 
Terrace; and Kemble does not venture beyond the bourne 
of Bloomsbury. 

“ 1 would Boggeet Bedford Place to you; the houses 
are spacious and convenient; but for God’s sake, do 
not let any duke overhear the fiddle of a dancing school, 
or your neighbour the countess observe the actor stepping 
into a hackney-coach. The very principle of the ridiculous 
is in things being out of place.” 

Having concluded bis short engagement at Liverpool^ 
Elliston made a sort of detour on hu return to London, 
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taking Buxton in bis drcuit^ st which place he acted for , 
a few sight& 

Miserable was the theatre, and the aqtors “/ro 
^KMfpertores.” ^e capahiUtieg of the. house consisted of 
two scenes, which, like Ma$ter Solamon'a waistcoat, had 
been turned for many occadonSi and from their state of 
near obliteration, had UrriTed at such a point of utility as 
to pass for anything. This will remind us of the Welsh 
sheriff (of whom the fsoetiOus Tom Brown speaks), who 
converted an old cloak, first idto a coat, then into a 
waistcoat, and lastly into a p&ir of small-clothea 

A fow stage “foot-lamps" illumed the whole house, 
throwing a dim irreligious light upon the fresco brick 
wall, which siipi>ortcd both t^ roof of the building and 
the back of the spectator. TTie pit floor was composed of 
a line of hurdles, which kept the feet of the gioundlings 
at some distance ftnin that only overflow which fortune 
ever permitted, and which, owing to the low position of 
the bnilding, never failed in Uie rainy season. The scant 
wardrobe, to the last thread and button, was, it is true, 
employed in every piece, bi^t which, beiug a contribution 
of all costumes under the sun (like the child’s sham watch) 
could not have been always wrong. 

The company was nnmerioally small, unless tho uume* 
ricals had reference to tb^ spm of years, fur, with the 
exception of two urchins, who had. but one hat between 
them, there was not an actor or actress much under 
seventy years of age. 

The entertainment on the night of Elliston’s arrival at 
Bnxton was the “ Castle Spectre." 

In the course of this pUy, it will be recollected. Sari 
Percy is detained prisoner in Lord OamotuTs tower, whose 
movements are overwatched by MuUy and Saib, two of 
OemoncTa black slaves. Whilst /these Africans are play¬ 
ing at dice in front of the stage, and the Sari feigniug 
sleep on his couch, fishermen without the walls of the 
castle sing a chorus, which mvM the Earl a cue for his 
escape j he aocem^islte^y cKmbing a window, un¬ 
seen by the blad^ sad the boat, supposed 
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to be floating under tbe pfeyent. • On this 4iigbt, bow* 
ever, the said Bceue was tlun :— 

In the first place, the .two • aUvee were represented by 
one actor; “ doubled,” 49 H ia oaUe<^ and the dialogue 
he carried on with biQM>oI^ aiipposing the presence of the 
second person— 

** Hark I musio!"—^kere the ■first strain of the distant 
chorus is understood,' but as there was not one in the 
company who could «ji|fteas a note but himself, the actor 
turned his head over his shoulders and slyly chanted it, 
Percy still feigning sleeps The black continues— 

“ ril see what it is!"—he now, by means of a table, 
ascended to the caaement, nnd thmsting his head and 
shoulders through the same, a fiddle from behind was 
handed up to him, on which, out of sight of the audience, 
he worked his elbows, singing and playing— 

Sleep 70 B or wake 7 <mK.Isdf bright, 

8 ln| Megea oh 1 oh I Megen Ee! 

Concealing, then, his histniment, and withdrawing his 
head, be turned to the andience— 

“ Surely I know that wioe. Still my prisoner sleeps. 
1*11 listen a^n.” 

Once again, head And shoulders through the window, 
the fiddle raised to bis hands, on he went— 

it 


But,alM I just at this iqf«ieDt, when in the act of a second 
time^uUing in his body fiom the narrow aperture, the 
exertion necessary to the operation, together with the 
fragile state, of the u>tu{ue scenery, produced a most awful 
crash ; "(110 whole side cf Oemarid'e oastlo'wall, with Afuley 
sticking in the iHndow*iram^ like a rat caoght by his 
neck, fell inwards on the stage, disclosing at one view an 
heterogefoous state of things beyond, b^;gaiing all powers 
of descriptioa. 
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HogartVs Strollers dres^g in a Bam ^ is not moro 
&ntastically conceiTed; pipkins and helmets, wigs and 
smallclothes, paint and petticoats, bread and cheese, and 
thunder and lightDing; ladies and gentlemen, full-* 
dressed, half-dressed, undressed, in all the various stages 
of hurried interchange of joint-stock attire; love and dis¬ 
cord, fondling and fighting; chalk, tallow, poison, Cupids, 
and brickbats; hips, beai^a^ bosoms, bottles, glue-pots, 
and brokon-hcaded drums; garlands, gallipots, ghosts, 
moonbeams, play-books, and brimstone I 

On the night following the above disaster, EUUton 
played at the same theatre his favourite Araiiza; and 
extraordinary efforts wove made to render the play worthy 
the expected patronage. 

The house had au overflow, though a dry night*; and 
matters went for a time swimmingly, as it is called ; 
there was neither break-down in scenery nor acting. 
Juliana (in tho costume of Falima /) was, it is tnie, 
faulty botu io her port and person; for she had lost 
every tooth in her bead; and though her articulation was 
thereby rendered im]>erfect, this was of little detriment 
to the scene, so long as she filled up the stage and showed 
a spirit* 

All went on amazingly well until the scene with the 
Mock DukCf in the fourth act. Here Jaques is discovered 
ritting ill a large arm-ohair, which, to give it dignity, liad 
been covered over with an old curtain-hanging* On 
rising frbm his scat, the hilt of the Mock sword 

most inopportunely became entangled in one of the sun¬ 
dry holes of the loose coverlid, which, on ihp actor^s 
wiUking towards the front of the stage, 

** Uke a wounded snske, draAs’d its slow length along*'* 

This certainly provoked something more than a smile; 
but it so happened that the chair in question had been 
bcETOwed for the occasion from a neighbouring inn, and 
being originally fashioned for the inci^ntal purposes of a 
iiok^hamber, its appliances were so palpably disdosed to 
the whole body of epeotaiors, that the roar produced, far 
more resembled thunder than any paltty imitation ever 
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before witnessed m a theatre. The people aotnallj 
screamed with merrimen^^in fact^ they laughed for a 
whole week afterwarda 

Of the actiQg company at Buxton, the greater part, as 
we have observed, though low in gold, were at least rich 
in those silver hairs which purchase good opinion 
and amongst them a Mr. Ladbroke, who had fallen into 
the infirmity of forgetting the words of parts be was con* 
stautly in the habit of playing. 

Of this there are many instances on record. When Tom 
Walker was performing MachMUi for the seventieth time 
he was a little imperfect, which lUch observing, said,—* 

** Hallo! Mister I yoiu* memory ought to be pretty 
good by this time I " 

And so it is,” replied Walker; but sounds, it can* 
not last for ever I ” 

Mr. Ladbroke, however, was generally perfect at re* 
hcai'sals ; but bis mystifications at night arose probably 
from this cause—lus r/i/e was always the old men ; and 
these, whether Sir A. Atsoluie, Van LopeA, I^orenght, or 
Adam IVuiiertan, he acted in the mme auU of clothei, so 
that when he gazed on bis own figitre, ready dressed for 
uiiy particular one of these, all the words of Bellas 
hklition ” crowded to the threshhold of his memory, 
which not unnaturally led to some confusion in the into* 
lior. Thus, for instance, would be proceed, on making 
his bow'as Sir Feter Tca^e :— 

When an old bachelor*marries a young wife • • • 
Ah! you pretty rogue, you shall outshine the qaeen*a 
box on an opera night , . • His Pagod, his Poluph* 
losboio, his Monaeur Masphonoa, and his devil knows 
what ... It was hut yesterday be fastened my wig to 
the back of my cbair, and when I went to make a bow, I 
popped my bdd bead in ifrs. Ffizzle*a face—” so 
here we ha^ a dompotmd of j$ir Peter Teazht Sir Frcmeie 
Oripe^ Periunnkle^ and Old Ua/rdcaetle; delightfnl 
when taken “ neat,” but as little relished in the admix* 
ture as old Burgundy, whisky punch, dry sherry, and 
Staffordshire al^ in ^quot psJts^ for an afternoon's 
draught. 

K 
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EUiston bad driven over to Poole’s Cavern with a 
friend, in a gig, and in tbe course of his extended jaunt 
was strolling on foot leisurely up one of the hills (his 
companion having the reins of the horse), when a figure 
approached him from the hedge-cddo, tbe moat wret<^ed, 
the most emaciated of beings he had ever beheld. 

The man was evidently dying of hunger and ezhaus" 
tion. This object was a poor Frenchman, who, having 
escaped from one of the prisons, had wandered about a 
country, of which he knew nothing, for four days and 
nights, with no money, no means of assuaging the crav¬ 
ings of nature. 

Commiserating the poor creature as he did, Ellistou 
knew not how to proceed, or into what serious dilemma 
he might bring himself, by sheltering an escaped prisoner 
of war. He at least determined not to abuse tbe rights 
of confidence; in other woids, to maintain strictly the 
rules of dramatic justice, and entitle himself to the 
applause of his own conscience. 

Desiring the poor Frenchman to lie snug in the field 
from which he had just crawled (like the great Mon¬ 
mouth, with a few peas only in his pocket), Elliston and 
his friend drove back to a neighbouring village, where, 
purchasing a couple of loaves, a little bacon, and a bottle 
of wine, be returned to the spot where the famishing 
foreigner lay concealed. 

The wretched creature (who, in his days of plumage, 
would scarcely have been a match for “ Captain TTeazel") 
having long since ^ven himself up for lost, now began to 
blubber iu tears of gratitude, and express his baUeTnentg 
du ctxur in as much pantomime as his weakness would 
permit. 

The evening was &st closing in, but tbe weather warm 
and lovely, and Elliston, teeming with melodramatic fer¬ 
vour, hurried the trembling refugee to a low copse in the 
hollow of a contiguous dell, and boxing him snugly in 
a heap of furze, com|iletely obscured from the public eye, 
spread before him the restoratives he had just obtained. 

The little Frenchman’s head peeping from his prickly 
nest—the bread and bacon—the bottle of “ neat wine," 
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and the tnie stage importance in whiob, no doubt, Ellia- 
tou had fully invested himself, must have represented a 
most characteristic picture. The actor, of course, deliveied 
a 8]>eech or two, nioie apposite to the occasion than intel¬ 
ligible to bis listener j and dropping, at the same time, a 
small sum of money into the lap of the nidulated man of 
war, commended him to the caprice of Fortune, who 
sometimes, when in a pleasant mood, exerts herself in 
extraordinary means, for thebeuelit of the most insignili- 
caut of her votariea 


Having still leisure at bis disposal, Elliston felt no 
inclination for an immediate return to London. 

It was just at this time, he had received a letter from his 
wife. Full of aOtiction, but not unmixod by wellnlirected 
reproof, Elliston read over sundry times its unanswerable 
contents, till a kind of sentimentality crept over him, not 
unusual to such constitutions, and too often mistaken for 
solid repentance. 

As he wandered this rooming along the declivous parts 
of Dove Dale, he ]>ondered on the home-truths that had 
just been presented to bim; and having arraigned some 
of those infirmities, to which we have had occasion 
frequently to allude, and rhapsodisud aloud to no iiicon- 
siderahle effect, he came to the conclusion that he was 
about one of the most worthless fellows in his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

Having -done so much-^he considered that he had done 
•quite enough. Ooofession is certainly one step to 
amendment; and now, like a man who had compounded 
with his creditors, he felt himself once more at lilierty to 
run in debt, at the first convenient opportunity. 

On the following day Elliston arrived at Derby; and 
avbiding wbat is call^ the head inn, after a short 
reconnoitre, he entered a smaller house of entertainment 
ou the verge of the town, where he determined to take 
up his quarters for the nig^t. Here he soon ingratiated 
himself with his landlord—a habit be delighted to indulge 
in; and having despatched a hasty repast, invited biS 

K 3 
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new-found friend to partake the bottle which had been 
juBt set before him. 

The uid landlord was nearly^ as bulky as the tnn of 
Heidelberg; and as it would require consequently about 
as much to fill him, Elliston conceived he might have 
made too hasty an engagement; but as this personage 
was really a merry fellow, and a bit of a wag, our adven¬ 
turer was not inclined to repent his challenge. 

He soon discovered, however, the poor man had more 
wives than he knew what to do with ; for although (not 
to perplex the reader) he had bnt one, yet was she “one 
too many,” so that the present moment was, in fact, the 
first he had had for many a day, for the manifestation of 
that good humour so natural to him. 

Though in the presence of his landlord, Elliston soon 
found he had calculated without bis host; for the good 
man’s volubility was of that extent, that he fairly 
chattered our hero dumb. But our traveller at least took 
the lead in the bottle—a part which his landlord, for 
many reasons, was not displeased in resigning to him; for 
the liquor, though passing under the denomination,— 
“ Neat Wines," was, in &ct, a compound greatly in circu¬ 
lation at this period of the war—namely, a composition 
of gin, treacle, blacking and tobacco, or, in politer words, 
“ old crusted port.” 

On producing a second and even a third bottle of this 
delectable electuary, the landlord not unnaturally 
indulged in the joint piuise of the qualities of his 
oordim and the judgment of his* guest; declariug that the 
squire on the hUl never drank any other when he met the 
judees of assize, and exultingly displaying not ouly the 
beeVwing, but the very bees themselves, who, in com¬ 
munity with sundry smaller flies, had been carefiiUy 
corked in, at the bottling of this remarkable vintage. 

But society will sweeten the coarsest fitre, and the 
sitting had ^n still prolonged, when the shrill notes 
of the Ja&dlady suddenly ree^l^ her husband to fresh 
duties, in the arrival of other customers at the “ Bed 
Oow." 

Left to himself and'llie greater part of the third bottle 
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of tlie old crusted port, Elliston took refuge in his senti¬ 
mentality of yesterday; and drawing hia wife's letter 
from his pocket, moistened sentence after sentence with 
the remaining bumpers, so that, at length, heart, head, 
and stomach being in one common state of inaurreoti^, 
he retired—widely from his custom—to an early bed. 

And now, Spirit of time-honoured Badclifie 1 Shade of 
“wonder-working Lewis!” descend upon onr humble 
efforts in the “ new scenes and changes'' of our history, 

A deep sleep was the immediate consequence of the 
“drugged posset” so liberally indulged in by our graceless 
wanderer, when, about tbe chime of midnight, as nearly 
as he could guess, ho was awakened by a slu^ click at the 
lock of his apartment, followed immediately by a lon^* 
drawn creak of hinge, which left but little doubt la 
respect of some intruder. 

The moon was shining fully ou the casement, which 
was directly op|>o8ite the foot of bis bed; but a large 
folding-screen bad been placed nearly midway of the 
room, for the purpose, no doubt, of obscuring the morning 
light, tor the apartment was entirely destitute of 
liangings; and behind this screen was also tbe door. 
The creaking was presently repeated, at those abrupt 
intervals, denoting the stealthy action of approach. 
IClliston listened ; sleep had sobered him, and some little 
fear, perhaps, quickened too his faculties. Distinctly did 
he hear the whispering of two persons, whose shadow the 
moon's fulness had shown on the side wall. In breathless 
^attention, he remained motionless; tbe whispering was 
resumed, and be now caught the very words: 

“ Afinid 1 What folly I He’s ^eep, 1 tell you; 
I” 

“ I cannot t” was the reply. 

Ellistoa felt convinced the second voice was that of a 


woman, and being at once impressed thrir object was no 
less than to cut bis throat (for no one contemplstes 
simple robbery in the dead of night, without this 
adagio accompaniment), he was hesitating whether his 
quiet course were the wisest be could pursue, when again 
M heard— 
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** He sleeps ! I tell yon agnin^ he sleeps 1 Why, he dranl^ 
two bottles, they say. Come—come, *tis soon done 1^ 

“ Oh, I cannot 1" again , responded the female. 

Why, ho snores—hark !** at which moment, Elliston 
raised bia eyes from the bod-clothcs, and saw clearly the 
figures of tlie speakers. They were in the instantaneous 
act of stepping forward, when, by an involuntary impulse, 
Blliston sprang from Ins bed, and ninbing to the spot, 
clasjied, with a mingled shout of terror and triumph, the 
waist of the advancing female, who, uttering a shriek 
which might have awakened the occupiers of a cemetery, 
fell on her knees before him. 

The bouleversenient thus suddenly excited (for other 
sundry articles of furniture liad beeii overthrown), at once 
raised the whole establishment of the ^‘Bed Cow/' 

BIHston, with no other attire tlian that which usage 
has deemed sufficient to the tenant of a pair of sheets, 
wus still holding, in convulsive exultation, his fainting 
victim, when the fat landlord, who, by the size of his 
stomach, might be said to carry all before him (“ with 
his rib by his side," whoso voluminous nightcap almost 
buried her vixen visage), tumbled into the apartment. 

Kot longer to perplex our readers, let the mystery be 
here explained. 

The event which bad so inopportunely broken up the 
of El listen and liis landlord over their crusted 
port, on the previous afteruoon, was the arrival of a com¬ 
mercial traveller and his lady, whose purpose it was to 
remain that night at the ion. 

Tliese new guests, having well supped, at the hour of * 
midnight were about to retire. Unfortunately, however, 
the room occupied by EllUton, was one through which it 
was necessary they should pass, before reaching their own 
chamber; and he having retired, as we have already 
noticed, at an early hoar, waa consequently at this time 
in bed. 

The dismay which had assailed the commercial 
^ntleman's good lady, at passing through an apartment 
in which there was a man [positively abed, had given rise 
to the whole of this common-law evidence of a felonious 
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intent, which could leave no donbt on the minds of anjr 
respectable jury, and which had so unwittingly dragged 
our hero into an attitude in which we blush ever to have 
discovered him. 

Scarcely had EIHston resumed hia duties at Drury 
Lane, when he involved himself in a war of words with 
the proprietors of bis ancient ally, Tlit Mirmr. 

The iftrror (if we may be pardoned a common<place 
joke) had presumed to cast reflections on Elli^n’a 
trag^y, which the selfesteem of the aggrieved party, of 
course, set down as tcandalum tnagnaiwn. In &ct, this 
journal bad travelled a little out of the direct path of 
criticism, by indul^ng in a few tart personalities affect¬ 
ing the actor. As laden's criticism, it was no longer 
" the majesty of a queen, but like Rymeris, the ferocity of 
a tyrant.” • 

Among other things, it had stated that Elliston hod of 
late acquired a habit of stretching his mouth from ear to 
ear, resembling one of those Dutch toys denominated 
nut-crackers, and it had also gone so far as to question 
our hero’s terms of intimacy with the Lat» tongue, by 
tbe imputation of a false quantity in the wora '* marital,” 
(kc. dsc. In respect of the former, all the nuts, of course^ 
fell to the share of the public, who mightily enjoyed the 
absurd sensitiveneas of the man who could “ quarrel with 
another for cracking nats only because he himself had 
hazel eyes”—and in respect of the latter, the marital” 
quantity, the actor might have been content to take hia 
' correction in good part from the critics, as in the marital 
quaiity he had lately been so signally chastened by his 
exemplary wife. 

In May (1808), the admired Miss Pope made her fare¬ 
well curtsey on Drury Lane stage, after a service of fifty- 
two years in the same theatre. - 

* Ab e x pr ossi op of Malone. 

[Albina Jsne Martyn ElUaton, bom lOtb of March, 1808, la 
Stratford Flam: godmotbara, Albina CoonteM of Buckinghamibire 
and Lady Jane Aama.J 
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Mr. Pope, the father of our heroine, vho kept a hair¬ 
dresser’s shop adjoining the “Ben Jonson’s Head” in 
Little Russell Street, was barber in ordinary to the 
theatre; he had introduced his daughter Jane, then 
twelve years of age, to the notice of Mr. Garrick, who 
was so pleased by the few specimens she gave of dramatic 
ability, that ho immediately assigned to the little demoi- 
lelle the uirt of Lady Flimnap, in a piece entitled 
“ lilUput,” acted entirely by children, with the exception 
of GfvUwar himself. 

Three years after, when only fifteen, Miss Pope was 
announced for Corinna, in “ The Confederacy,” as “ a 
young gentlewoman, her first appearance.” Her recep¬ 
tion was highly encouraging, and success in her profes¬ 
sion soon followed. She had very early attracted the 
attention and friendsliip of the celebrated Mrs. Clive, 
with whom she lived on intimate terms until that lady’s 
death, which took place in 178fi.* 

In the latter part of Miss Pope’s career, she had been 
importuned by her managers to play ifrs. Heidelbery, a 
part which she had never studied in her earlier days, and 
felt now totally unequal to attempt. 

It happened, in 18U2, Lord Harcoort, who had always 
been amongst her beat friends and admirers, despatched 
to her the following note 

“ Lord Harcourt has just received the Ring’s command 
to notify to Miss Pope, that his Mqesty has directed the 
' Clandestine Marriage ' for Thnisday next j and has also, 
by his Majesty’s order, informed Mr. Remble that it is 
his pleasure Miss Pope should play the character of Mrs. 
ffeidelberg on that occasion.’' 

This was inclosed in the following from his lordship 

“ Madam,—T o a woman of yonr discernment, the con¬ 
tents of the enclosed note will be highly flattering, 
thongh, at the same time, possibly embarrassing. 

“ &e case is this. Last night, at the Queen's house, 

* Mrs. CUve paned her latter days at Little Stnwberry HUl, near 
the villa of Horace Walpole. 
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where your theatrical talents are freqnentl 7 mentioned, a 
wish was expressed that you should play Mrs, Heidelberg 
before their Majesties on Thursday next j to which I 
oleerved to the King, that however honoured and happy 
you must ever be in obeying his Majesty's pleasure, yet I 
believed that you had never yet turned your attention to 
the part, and doTibted the possibility of your being ready 
in it by the tim& The Kiug seemed to assent •, but I 
have just now received a letter from the Princess Eliza* 
both, in which her R. H. says,— 

“ * I have received the King’s command to inform you, 
that if you can contrive that Miss Pope shall play Mrs. 
Heidelh^ on Thursday, he would delighted; and 
Lord Harcourt may tell her from me, observ^ the King, 
that she is the only pei^n who can act it, since the loss 
of Mrs. Clive.’ 

“ Habcourt.” 

To which Miss Pope, in mnch alarm, replies :— 

“ Mt Lord,—*Y oa well know my grateful sentiments 
in respect of their Majesties. No subject has ever loved 
and honoured them more than myself; and this instance, 
alas I in my declining day, is the only one in which I 
feel unable to the great delight of olwying them. The 
undertaking would be a tragedy, and not a comedy, for, 
believe me, I should die in the attempt—my dear loH, it 
would kill ma My powers are scarcely equal to it for 
any time ; but for Tfanreday 1 O me 1 

“ The mauagers have fr^uently of late ur|;ed me to 
bhis, with time for study; but I have taken it into my 
poor head, that the critics would be soured against me, 
and 1 might lose the little fame I have obtained—per¬ 
haps, in some measure^ the good opinion of their Majes¬ 
ties. I tremble again at what I have written—I know I 
should not have said so mnch—my duty tells me I should 
not; but should their M^esties gracionaly be pleased to 
see me play the part at a finder tim^ I will make 
instant preparation to obqr them. 

My memory, to say nothing of my other humble quali¬ 
ties, is not so lively os when I was sixteen; and, my lord, 
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1 am an old voman now. If bis Bfajesty would make me 
a peeresii, 1 could not do it by Thur^y. Oh ! my dear, 
dear lord, send me a pardon under the great sed, or 1 
shall never leave home again. 

” I have the honour to be, your lordship’s most hum¬ 
ble servant, 

“ Janb Popr.” 


On the 6th of May (1802), however, the effort was 
made, and Miss Pope played the part before their Majes- 
tiea She succeeded, to the undivided opinion of the 
whole house—“ Never had the character been acted with 
better effects,” said one of the journals of the day, " not 
even by the regretted Mrs. Clive." 

King, the original Lord Ogldty, quitted the stage on 
the 24th of the same month, and the “ Clandestine Mar¬ 
riage " remained on the shelf for a con^erable time from 
this period. 

The suggestions of Mr. Phipps in respect of ElUiston’s 
new abode, apj^ear to have had but little weight with 
him, for he h^ now entered on the house in Stratford- 
place, which he fitted up not extravagantly; iu fact, it 
never was thoroughly furnished i but the vanity of the 
comedian was thus far flattered, in calling so spadous a 
residence his own, and placing Mra Elliston in a position, 
which he still pertinaciously believed would advance her 
professional interest with the fiuhionable world. 

EUistou's benefit in this season was a very brilliant 
occasion. He and Mra Jordan acted in their best styl^ 
the play being " Much Ado about Nothing." So much 
rank and fashion had rarely before attended a benefit. 
Mrs. Jordan was complimented by an elegant ode, which 
appeared two days afterwards in the Morning Poti. 


At the close of the Drury Lone season, Elliston pro¬ 
ceeded on an engagement to Dublin, where he found his 
attraction by no means equal to his expectationa In a 
letter to his wife, he saya 

“ I was tossed about for twenty-ux hours. On leaving 
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tphe coach at Shrewsbury, being anxiotu immediately to 
proceed, I ordered a chaise, but was told they had no 
horses at the first post>honse; at the second and third, I 
received similar answers. 1 was greatly distressed, for it 
was a point with me to reach Oswestry without delay. 

“ Tou will be amused at my expedient. Summoning a 
diplomatic look into my countenance, I demanded in¬ 
stantly to be conducted to the mayor, declaring that I 
had despatches for the Duke of Bichmond, and that if 
horses were not immediately supplied, the affair would 
come at once under the consideration of the secretary of 
state ! 

‘ Show me to the mayor I’ said I. 

" 'He is in bed, sir,’ was the reply—‘seriously ill.’ 

'‘‘Then I shall be sure to find him at home; my 
business is as much of life and death as his own. Show 
me to the mayor, or supply the horses.’ 

“ Hy manner and words had the derired effect—horses 
were provided, and within twenty minutes I was off 
again.” 

Elliston’s next letter was from Edinburgh. 

" I have here made ample amends for my failure at 
Dublin (for 1 can call it no less)—my reception was quite 
an hurr^! 

" 1 have already remitted BIOL to my bankers, and 
have still this place, Glasgow and Hanohester, to pillage. 
But who can tell how long this tide of popularity will 
fast—this aura popuIarU —whether tide or gde, mutation 
is the nature of both. 

“ If God preserve my life, and give me fortitude to 
pursue my hopes, our happiest days are yet to come, 
though I myself may pass into comparative obscuiity. 
Believe me I feel at greater distance from home than 
four hundred mile^ when I Uunk of you and my Amily.” 

When Elliston was at Glasgow, in the course of this 
northern trip, he dined on one occasion in the publio 
room of an inn, in which there was an elderly Scotch 
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gentleman, who had already taken his mid-daj meal, and 
was quietly enjoying his tumbler of whisky^toddy. 

His exterior was not prepossessing. He wore a short 
sandy wig, which the use of many seasons, and the 
animal caloric of the wearer, had so puckered up, that it 
came scarce midway of his pole, which was about as red 
as a brickbat. His cravat was narrow and loose, for his 
neck was of amazing dimenoona But the stranger soon dis* 
covered better qualities than a comely exterior, for be was 
thoroughly good-natured, and extremely communicative. 

In EllUton, he had met with no uncongenial spirit— 
they soon entered into familiar conversation ; and having 
brought their rummers to one common table, were (out 
Jratte “ as thick as thievea” 

Here they sat together, hob and nob, for a considerable 
time. At length, after a hearty burst of merriment on 
the part of the stranger, he threw himself back into his 
chair, and deliberately drawing forth bis watch, said, 

“ And so, you’re a stage-actor, you tell me. Perhaps 
ye’re acquainted with Harry Johustonel” To this 
Elliston having made assent, his companion proceeded— 
“ Weel, weel j and now, rir. I've to tell you one thing 
more. I have passed twa pleasant hours—vary pleasant 
hours in your society; within twanty minutes, d’ye mind, 
from this time, I shall be sa drunk, that I wi’ na be able 
to utter one word, and I just think it right to tak the 
present opportunity, while I’m noo intelligible, of telling 
ye who I am. hfy name is Scafield, and I live 6ve gude 
miles awa’ from Glasgow, and 1 shall walk every foot on’t, 
this vary night, and m just come and see if you’re as 
brave a lad as Harry Johnstone, to-morrow night; for Til 
come and see ye act, and my family shall see ye act too.” 

Having made this speech, Mr. Scafield again betook 
himself to the whisky. He was verily as good as his 
word ; within twenty minutes be was no more ; for in a 
last effort to keep up the fir^ off went the wig, and he 
rolled from his chair, “ taking the measure of an unmade 
grave.” Elliston here called aloud for the waiter; but to 
his surprise, Sandy seemed to take but little notice of the 
j)ro8trate North Briton, only remarking, 
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" Eh, aa sure as deeth, it*s na but Mr. Sca£eld—he’ll 
walk hame to-night, I warrant je; bnt you'd better let 
him bide; he’s used to it, and we're all used to it 
here." 

On the following night, EUiston acted Beleottr. His 
fnend Scafield was in this instance, also, as good as his 
word. There he was in the theatre, amongst the earliest 
comers—his polished sconce, like a half-peeled orange— 
there he was,—and about him, two fine strapping lasses, 
his daughters, and the gude wife, Mrs. Scafield, to boot. 


Not to mention the days when kings themselves con¬ 
descended to turn playwrights—when Charles the Second 
altered an incident in the plot of Dryden's "Aurung- 
zebe,” it is enough that, at this period of our history, by 
the liberal patronage of George the Third, theatricals 
were in a flourishing state, not merely in those considerable 
cities and towns to which we have had occasion to allude, 
but in obscurer country places^ many of which, either in 
bam or booth, contrived to have their circuit-going 
comedians, while in London it was still the fashion to 
go to the playso that at this time, the words of the 
critic in the ^ys of Garrick and Macklin, were in equal 
force—namely, that England had four estates, the King, 
the Lords, the Commons, and the Player*. 

Of strollers, there is a curious anecdote, relating to the 
remote period of lfi87, not generally known. 

When the Spanish Armada was hovering on the coast, 
a company of vagrant actors were performing a piece 
called Sampson," in a booth, at Penryth, and the enemy, 
having silently Iwded a body of men, were making their 
way, at night, to burn the town ; when foitunately, at 
that instant, the players having let Sampson loose on the 
Philistines, the sound of drums, trumpets, and shouts 
created such a tremendous hubbub, that the Spauiards 
fancied the whole town, with Beelzebub at their back, 


were pouiing down upon them, and immediately turning 
tail, scampered off to their ships. 


In 1733, an itinerant company of comedians proceeded 
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even to tbo island of Jamaica, and actually realized a lane 
sum of money by acting. They received 370 pistoles, the 
first night of “ The Beggar's Opera,” but within the space 
of two months they h^ buried their Polly, Mrt. Slam- 
makin, Pilch, and two others of the gang. 

The,gentlemen of the island, for some time, took thmr 
turns upon the stage, to keep at least the diversion alive; 
but this did not last long, for within two months more, 
there Wei's but one old man, a boy, and a woman of the 
original company, surviving. The party had died either 
by the distemper of the country, or the effects of rum 
punch. 

The shattered remains of the crew, with upwoi'ds of 
2,000 pistoles in bank, embarked for Carolina, to join 
another company at Charlestown; but they also perished, 
having been cast away on the voyage! 

Jeremy Collier lived in these days, he scarcely 
could have failed noticing this, as an instance of the just 
wrath of Heaven at the frailties of stage plays. 
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CHAPTER L 

FBOGRESB. 

Elubtoit may now be considered to have attained the 
culmioatiog point of public favour. 

The year 1809 had advanced Napoleon and the Come¬ 
dian. Wagram and Drury were interwoven I 

It may be well suspect^ by those whose tastes have 
led them to a close acquaintance with what is called 
“ life,” that ElHston, by nature well-favoured, skilled in 
the aii) of pleasing, with passions, which like wine, are 
termed " generous,” and with the attraction of a sparkling 
notoriety, was open to some of those perils so inseparable 
from the polite world. 

Elliston, who was really fond of his wife, and when in 
her company j»referred her to any other woman on earth, 
might have b^n startled, perhaps^ at hearing he was not 
a good husband. 

Constantly in the habit of listening to his own praises, 
and never subject to direct reproacbet^ he cajoled his 
conscience with a convenient sophistry, whilst he in¬ 
dulged his inclinations with the more substantial &re of 
their direct gratification. 

The fact is, Elliston had now become a thorough man 
of pleasure—a libertine who shoots in a preserve, where 
the glut of game destroys the pleasure of his spori L6 
jea, U vtn, et le$ femiMt either occupied him in turns, or 
not unfrequently made one common cause. His own' 
vain-glorious resolutions—the exhortations of his dying 
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tincle,—liis letters to liis wife, were all equally foi^tien; 
•—were lost at play—were buried in the bowl, or more 
sbameleesly dUhououred in the blandishmento of his 
favourites. He had little reflection but what arose firom 
the wretched chagrin of the hasard table j and to satiety 
alone was owing any temporary show of decorum. 

It is not to be supposed that fh>m the watchful alarms 
of a devoted wife, these things could have long con* 
oealment. Mn. Elliston felt them keenly, but met them 
wisely ; she well knew, if the strongest tie were broken, 
little could be expected from inferior restrunt,—her re¬ 
proaches were only those she could not spare him”— 
the depression at her heart, and the cloud of sadness upon 
her brow. 

The form of play by which Elliston was chiefly infh- 
tuated was Hazard ; and this he would follow at any 
brief opportunity which his professional engagements 
might afford him. At no period of the day did it come 
amiss; and the pecuniary supplies which he bad received 
under his uncle’s will, added but fresh fuel to the element, 
rendering “ abundance the means of want.” 

But this pursuit, varied only by indulgences equally 
demoralising, had no power yet over his constitution^ 
energy, or Averted his mind from new schemes of pro¬ 
fessional speculation. The heated and protracted pas¬ 
time of the previous night, stole not a moment from his 
more creditable occupations of the morrow. Punctual 
at his appointments, in fall possession of bis subject, and 
directing the routine of business, his bodily constitution 
long sustained him in these multi&rioua draughts upon its 
resources, which if duly valued might have rendered him 
exemplary as brilhant in his professional career. 

Amongst the number of Elliston's gambling associates, 
was a gentleman of the medical profession, reriding in the 
city. To this individual EUbton had lo^ fram time to 
tisM^ oonaiderable sums of money; and under no little 
iaroiatoe of foul play in his adversary. 

la ^nte of these ooonrmioes, "fiwqnent losses and no 
Bcywse,* Eltiston was still an ami da mowon of his dty 
^aaintanoe, who^ whether bleeding hia victims at home 
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or his patients abroad, was equally moulding all occupa¬ 
tions to the same profitable account. 

The truth is, the general practitioner had an exceed¬ 
ingly pretty wife, who though scarcely meriting a better 
fate than a union with such a man, was never^eless the 
subject of the basest perfidy; for the husband having 
speedily squandeiod her pretty little fortune,” she was 
now either totally neglect^ or valued only as the con¬ 
venient instrumeot to more eztenuve plunder. The lady, 
however, was not one of those weak-minded persons who 
take these matters greatly to heart, for, like a sensible 
woman, she far more valued the ^miration of many 
than the affection of one; and as this precisely suited 
the sporting practitioner's *'book,” he was inclined to 
believe his matiimonial scrip might some day or other 
turn out no idle investment. 


Elliston, on one of these wine and walnut re-unions, 
had proposed to this lady an excursion to the delightful 
town of Sevenoaks, and as her husband was not to be 


admitted into the secret, the expedition was to be con¬ 
ducted by some dexterity on both sidea 

Three days’ absence of the medical gentleman at Don¬ 
caster might have rendered the lady's escape safe enough, 
as far as he was concerned, but it was deemed expedient 
to take some precautions in rrapect of good-natured 


friends, with which most neighbourhoods swarm, who 
might perhaps conceive it their bounden duty to remove 
any blissful ignorance from before the eyes of a husband, 
and help him liberally to the tree of knowledge, with all 
its superabundant conseqnencea 

It was therefore arrai^ged that the lady should equip 
herself in a suit of mourning, assisted by the most posi¬ 
tive of all female disguise—a widow’s oap. Thus attired, 
she was to glide stealthily from bom^ when, at an 


appointed spot, the comedian was to receive her into a 
lu^ney coa^ whence they were to proceed across the 
water, and subsequently start by post-<maiBe fi» the quiet 


little dinner at Sevenoaks. 


Ewptctaia diet aderoL The morning dawned, and the' 
lady prepared herself for the part of a widow with a 
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complacency quite vortby ber bereavement, and arrived, 
within a few minutes, at the appointed comer, where the 
enterprifdng actor was in readiness to receive her. 

Here they entered a hackuey-coacb, but taking, un¬ 
wisely, the direction of Ludgate Hill, their progress was, 
for a considerable time, impeded by the multitude of 
vehicles which are always encountered on this spot. 
Huring this suspense, sundry persons, well known to our 
exemplary wife-widow, pas^ and re-passed, whilst the 
lady’s security was undoubtedly owing to the nature of 
her disguise and her own imperturbability of manner. 

Having traversed filacbfriars Bridge, this worthy 
couple reached the spot where the post-chaise was in 
waiting, and Elliston, with a grace and easy audacity 
which would have become Rtmgtr himself, tendered hu 
services to the transrhedation of his companion. 

At this moment a gawky lad, in a tawdry livery, laden 
with cheese, grocery, and other articles of household con¬ 
sumption, who had been loitering at a shop-window near 
the Bi)ot, now suddenly rushed forward, and casting him¬ 
self before the widow, in the most grotesque posture of 
distress, began to blubber out, in disjointed accents of 
distress, 

" Wooh I wooh ! ha I ha 1—wooh I hal poor master ! 
poor master I ha I hal ha ! ” 

The self-|)oeBe8sion even of that lady who forma our 
present subject was not proof against this abrupt out¬ 
pouring of human agony; whilst Elliston looked on, for 
the moment, if not with equal confusion, at least with as 
much indecision of purpose. But the ^y still kept up 
his generoiu grief in unabated roaring. 

It turned out that the youth, who had some time since 
served in the capacity of doctor's boy to the general prac¬ 
titioner in the city, bad been discharged on suspicion of 
having stoleu the foetus of a hedgehog from his master’s 
laboratory j and being at this moment impressed with 
the ontimely dissolution of his late employer, he had 
burst into those demonstrations of grief alieatjy de- 

Another gasp or two might have brought him to him- 
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self, but ou wheeling round, and perceiving the commia- 
Bsriat wreck of tea, sugar, cheese, and pickles scattered by 
accident at his feet, the sluices of his agony were again 
opened, resembling far more the howl of a bull-ealf ^an 
the sobs of a heart-stricken page. 

The nature of all this was soon apparent to one so 
deep in the equivoque of comedies as our hero. He 
immediately took up the clew thus thrown into his hands, 
and having rescued the widow from the sticky fingers of 
the hysteric lad, and deposited her within the yellow 
post-chaise, he led the youth, with true Slliatonian 
solemnity, apart from the crowd; and entering into a most 
circumstantial account of the calenture which had so 
unexpectedly removed the object of his lamentations 
from the troubles of this world, namely, his late master, 
and described with accuracy the very vault in Allhallows 
Church where his remains were deposited, he left him in 
lawful ^K}88eB3ion of a half-guinea, to recall his spirits and 
refit his storea And now, stepping into the vehicle with 
the same solemnity of mien in which he had conducted 
the pre^ ions businesa, the fugitives were once again on 
their road to Sevenoaks. 


There is a certain species of attack to which it is very 
obvious public characters are more open than those of a 
private station,—^we mean that of anonymous tmnnwmi- 
eatiom. 

The actor is one whose acces<dble ground renders him 
.strikingly liable to this kind of offence, as the vulgar 
perpetrators thereof are, for the most part, actuated by 
no deeper design than the gratification of an idle excite¬ 
ment. An anonymous attack on a state official, for 
instance, yields but an imperfect gratification to the 
general clw of these sporting characters—the bird is of 
too lofty a flight; ita " aiety buildeth in the cedar’s 
top but the game which flies nearer the ground—the 
actor for instance,—while it is more easy to strike, tum¬ 
bles also so immediately within the ken of the marksman, 
that he has the pleasing satis&ction of being an eye¬ 
witness, probably, to the very writhiiigs of his victim. 

L 2 
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Tme it Is, that no eleration is secure from these 
attacks ; but eagles are not shot at every day, nor does it 
come within either the power or ambition of that vulgar 
olasa of which we speak, to carry the rifle of “Junius.^ 
As regards EUiston, we shall readily be spared many 
instances of anonymous addresses, which would by no 
means tend to elevate the dignity of our history; but we 
must take leave to mention one example intimately inter' 
woven with the subsequent days of our subject. This was 
an anonymous, or rather pseudonymous, friend, who 
stuck to him for eighteen years 1 the first letter being 
received in January, 1809, and the last in 18271 

These letters, received in course—some in the gossa¬ 
mer dress of poetry, others in the more sober garb of 
prose—some ^dres^ to EUiston himself others to his 
wif»—some castigatory, othen adulatory—some affecting 
dramatic matters, others relating to domestic concerns,— 
aU in the most unequivocal terms of regard, were in 
number at least <ms Ivundrtd, and bearing the signature 
Invitiblina / " Suffice to say^ the correspondent avowed 
only her sex—^for the rest, the mystery foUowed EUiston 
td his grave. 

” Invisiblina” was a pixy of no common order j no¬ 
thing relative to the comedian or his transactions was 
hidden from her knowledge. She was in possession of aU 
he did, and penetrated even his deeigna His transgres¬ 
sions stood in recorded Unes against him within a day of 
their commission. like FrankentUin^ he was in the 
power of an agency he could not elude; but unlike /Van-, 
Xenstein, he was the subject of a benefioent director. 

At times, however, EUiston was almost driven to mad¬ 
ness by these inexplicable transactions. 

Gifts had reached him, which he was called on to 
acknowledge through the public journals; and reproaches 
had fcdlowed him, which he was only call^ on to acknow¬ 
ledge by a reformation of his errors. 

Inviriblina ” was a spirit of honour—for she meddled 
only to reclaim the hnsbrnid, not to afflict the wife. To 
Mra EUiston she was a ftiend and benefactor; to EUiston 
himself a bene&ctor and monitor. 
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Year after year, lustrum after lustrum succeeded, and 
no guess had been afforded to these peiplexing benefits. 
Plots laid by Elliston had been rendered abortive- 
schemes for the discovery of ^ Invisiblina,*’ which ** luvi* 
siblina herself had better cognizance of than some of 
the agents for their accomplishment; and while the 
comedian was ignorant of the very element in which she 
dwelt, there was no comer in his own existence shut out 
from her intelligence. 

The following was amongst the earliest received 

** Maj the blettings of life, now and ever befHend jrou I 
Love of children and wife, in your efforU attend you I 
E?'ry sentence abroad, all jour sctioni acquit. 

And jour eonscience applaud eT^ry thought jou admit! 

But eacape you can never the vuilant eje 
Of that Spirit unknown^jour invtri^U Spy* 

May you ever advance in the path you’ve aelected! 

May jou mn ev’ty chance, if the cause be respected I 
Mav jour offspring be proud of the parent thej Snd, 

Ana tbe drama endow'd with the weidth of jour mind I 
But jears shall rerolve, and mj caution he nigh, 

And ne’er Uiall jou know jour ImMbh jSjpy.” 

Again, the vigilance of Invisiblioa appears to have 
tmeked him in his wanderings— 

** * Two nights together,’ so Horatio said, 

^ He and Marcellos had not been in bed—’ 

Two mghts t<^^her, ipeah your constant crime, 

How much you lost^nnuch mors—than merely Hmi, 

Hours, gulnees, squander'd—better far have kept ’em— 
Bather pdy bills, believe me,—than accept ’em / ” 

The following is one of EUiston’s advertiaements in the 
Morning PoH^ in conformity to the will of the " Invisible 
Power 

<^Why does so beneficent a being withhold herself 
from receiving personal demonstrations of gratitude, for 
innumerable ^vourst Why should thanks, firesh and 
w ar m fi^m the heart, be forced through the artifidal 
channel of the press 1 Mysterious being, ’ unfold 
thyself 1’" 
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Wa sabjoin one letter further from “ InTiublina,” 
which will be Buffident for the present. 

Descending from the regions of air to become earthy 
and of the flesh, 1 Tisited Drury Lane Theatre on Monday 
last, to witnessagain your impetsonationof the D^JceAra/naa^ 

“ Believe me, I was disappointed. You have becoUle 
careless and inflated—un^gnified and unnatural. The 
freshness and native bloom of this portraiture is faded, 
and the complexion supplied by the daub of harlotry. 
Trifle no longer with public favour—for he who loses the 
wealth he once possessed, becomes poorer than he who 
was never rich. 

“ The journals have spoken truly of you. Had you 
acted this pert on the first night of the representation of 
the play, in the manner of Monday last, it never had been 
one step in the ladder of your fame. Leave burlesque and 
harlequinade, to other plsrfi^s, and for other hands—poor 
Lord Harcourt would have been pained to the heart had 
he witnessed what / witnessed.” 

On the 24th of February of this year (’1809), a convivial 
theatrical party (EUliston •being of tne number) was 
assembled in LincolnVlnn Fields, at the house of 
Mr.Bichard Wilson, a gentleman who had been appointed, 
in 1802, one of 'the board of management of Drury Lane 
Theatre. The Hing’s.health had b^n already ^ven, with 
suitable demonstrations of loyalty, and Mr. Wilson was 
in possession of all attention, by an occasional speech, on 
the state of a&irs at Drury L^e, with a hearty hurrah 
for its lasting prosperity, when the butler rushed into the 
room, and announced Drury Lane Theatre in flames ! 

The consternation may be easily imagined. In a mo< 
meut the house of festivity was a desert—the whole 
party hurrying to the scene of destmotion. A body of 
constables, as usual in such cases, had formed a barrier at 
a distance from the theatre, which Ellistbn had some 
difficulty in passing. He wi^ however, fortunate enough 
in gaining that part of the building in which he htbd 
posited sundry articles of value. 
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Unhurt, but without his hat, he escaped with hie effects 
from the burning pile, on which he hi^ scarcely congra¬ 
tulated himself^ when he discovered his watch was gone* 
The .rogues ! it was a gold repeater, which had belonged 
to the late Master of Sidney; the only tangible memorial 
which there had been any chance of his nephew’s 
retaining, for all other bequests, being money, were about 
as secure iu the bands of Elliston, as the Apollo^ at the 
very moment, on the liquefying roof of old Drurj.^ 

It is curious to remark, that on the opening of the late 
theatre, which cost 129,000f., an occasioiajd epilogue, 
spoken by Miss Farren, assured the public that a con¬ 
flagration could never take place in that theatre, as they 
had water enough to drown authors, actors, auditory, and 
all their applause, to boot: at the conclusion of which, a 
shower of real water was produced, and an iron curtain 
let down in sight of the assured spectators. The result, 
however, forcibly reminds as of a friend, who was only 
overturned once during hia life, ip a sts^ coaeli, whi^ 
happened when be travelled by the Patent Safety,^* 

Amongst the many epistolary attentions which 

* We subjoio the following eztrtst iron Mom’s Life of Shstidsn, 
on ibis calsmitous erent. ** On the night of the 24th of February, 
when the House of Commons wu occupied with Mr. Ponsonby’s 
motion on the condnct of the war in Spain, and Mr. Sheridan wss 
preseot, the house was suddenly iflominated by a blase of light, and 
the debate being interrupted, it was ascertained that the theatre in 
Drury liana was on fire. 

** A motion was made to adjouni, hut Mr. Sheridan said that 

• ' Whiterer might be the extent of tbe private calamity, he hoped it 
would not int^ere with the pnbUc hudnessfof the oonntiy. He then 
left the house, and, proceeding to Drury Lane, witnessed, with a 
fortitude whidi strongly interested lU, tiie entire destruction of bis 
property. 

** It is said, that as he sat at the Kassa Coffee House, during the 
dre, taking some refreshment, a friend of bis having remarked on tbe 
philosophic calmness in which be bore his misfortune, Sheridan 
answered, ^A man may sorely take a glass of wine by his own 
fireside.’ 

Without vouching,” continues Moore, ” for the autbentusHy of 
this anecdote (which may have been, for atsght I know, like tbe 
Wandering Jew, a regular attendant upon all fires since the time of 

* Hierocles), I give it as I heard it«” 



Id2 MBS. JOBDAjr’S URTEB TO BHERIDAB. 

Sheridan received on this event, the following was from 
Mra Jordan:— 


** Bulhey Hoiuef March 2Dd« 

*'Mr DEAR Sir, —It is not for one with each weak 
powers as mine, to attempt any consolatory address to 
y^ under this late calamity, who must have a mind to 
•ncounter any misfortune, as to comprehend all subjects. 
But I feel I should be wanting in respect to you, were I 
to suffer an event which calls forth the sympathy of the 
whole country, to pass unnoticed by one who has the liap- 
piness of being ranked amongst your frienda Believe me, 
my dear sir, I condole with you sincerely iu this late 
calamity at Drury Lane. I lament, with the public, the 
destniotion of that edifice, on whose ancient site so many 
Hteraiy triumphs have been celebrated, and none greater 
than your own. And I condole with those sufferers who, 
iu having Jess strength of mind than yourself, may have 
bad more need of it; and who, in addition to their loss of 
all, find themselves unblest by the powers of regaining 
anything. 

“But I am not without satisfaction in finding such 
prompt exertions are making for the benefit of our ex- 
teurive company. 1 shall neither be wanting in effort or 
idwill in the cause; and if my humble talent should be 
imed advisable, do not let it remain idle on a single 
occasion. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 

“ Your sincere Jriend, and humble Servant, 

“Dora Jobsak.” 



On the event of the great national jubilee, EUiston 
gave a fSte in Stratford Place, to a select party of his own 
and Mrs. EUiston's friends; which, divest^ of some 
biearrtriet, was reasonable enough. But EUiston could do 
nothingHkeother people—all his derignswere a little larger 
than life, and be was ever making that certain point beyond 
the sublime, which we have long been taught is but a stCp. 
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Dr. Kitchener, hfr. Phipps, Pope, Johostone, and the 
celebrated Mr. “ Romeo" Coates were of the enters 
tainment—a party well-euited to elicit the peculiarities of 
the latter gentleman, who, though never wanting encou¬ 
ragement, was now in the hands of a host, who, like 
Wycherley himself, had the quality of bringing the 
peculiar humoui's of men into play. 

Mr. Coates, of course, was called on to recite, and 
Dr. Kitchener well observing that, as music was a sister 
art, he should accompany the recitative with appropriate 
bars on the pianoforte. This was accordingly put into 
operation; but the playful ‘'sirter,'* a little too malicious, 
fell on the tender passtq^ ot Lothario with such astound¬ 
ing Jracaaao, that the aspirations for Ccditta were 
completely drowned in the Murder of the Innocents ! 

“ It is frequently in that nice discrimination, in which 
OUT greatest actors fail,” observed Mr Coates, ‘'you will 
perceive in me indications of delicacy in recitotions, that 
neither Booth, Barry, Oarrick, nor Kemble ever exhibited. 
When I address myself to Providence, I always raise the 
left-hand—the innocent, the inoffensive limb I The right 
arm is the instrument of war and devastation.** 

“ True,” replied Pope; but it is also the right hand 
of fellowship.” 

“ Ay—ay," rejoined “ Romeo,” a little puzzled; “ but 
I am ambidextroua" Saying which, he turned towards 
two ladies, and taking one in each arm, seated himself 
between them: " Kow, this is what 1 call Love amongst 
the Roses,” cried he. 

To do Mr. Coates justice, however, Elliston repeated a 
bon mot of his gues^ which gained him better applause. 
They were speaking toother ^ the merits of a certain 
great actor, when some one by, observed, *'That gentleman 
is beyond ^1 praise." 

" Yes," replied Romeo, ** so fSsr beyond it, that it will 
never reach Mm.” 

Pope’s besetting sin, gaatronomU, is well remembered. 
Amongst the many ane^otes related oonoeming him, is a 
humorons equivoque, which transpired at Dniry Lane, 
^e “ Suspicious Husband" was in rehearsal, in which 
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Fop4 h&d gone through the character of 3fr. SiricJdand, 
but the actor who was to hare suataiDed the part of his 
eervant, Tester, being "suddenlj taken ill,” a very 
underling, who had scarcely ever spoken a line on the 
stage, was called on to fulfil hia dnty. After the 
morning's rehearsal, which this unhappy wight got through 
with fear and trembling, his next puzzle was respecting 
his costume. Accenting Pope just as be was passing off 
at the wing, he said, “ Pray, sir, how is it to be dressed t ” 
But Pope, who had ever one thing uppermost in his 
thoughts, namely, first and second course, replied as 
abruptly, “Stuffed, to be sure—stuffed by all means.” 
With tl^ intelligence, bis friend, the actor, departed. 

On the evening of the play’s representation, when “ all 
ladies and gentlemen concerned ” were met in the Green 
Boom, in walks the Tester of the night, as complete a 
Falst^ in livery, as could possibly have been accom¬ 
plished His small clothes, in fiict, could scarcely contain 
the weight within. The shrieks of the assembled party 
can be well imagined. “In the name of all that’s 
wonderful, what is this}” was the nniversal demand 
“ Why ! why! Mr. Pope eaid it should be stuffed, and 
may the devil fetch me, but I’ve had trouble enough,” 
cri^ the terrified underling. 


On Thursday, 16th March, the Drury Lane company 
opened the Opera House, for three nights, as stated for 
their common benefit 'The first performance was “ Man 
and Wife,” “ Sylvester Daggerwood,” and the ballet of 
“Qnichott^” by the whole force oS the Opera corps, pro¬ 
ducing The second night was the “ Honeymoon,” 

with an occasional address. Mrs. Jordan act^ “ The 


Cowntry Girl” on the third night, the receipts being 8342» 
So wannly did the public take up the cause of the Drury 
refugees, that three additional nights were then an- 
nounoed On the evening in which Madame Catalani 
sang, in the part of Semxrcmide, the receipts were 9031. 
The total of these receipts amounted' to 4,2662.,—the 
principal performers receiving 76L per cent on their 
respective salaries—the second class, 872. lOs. per cent., 
ana the third class their full demanda 
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For some little time previous to the destruction of 
Droiy Lane Theatre, Arnold, who had obtained a licence 
for the representation of English operas, had been co< 
quetting with one Lingham, a breeches-maker, and 
proprietor of the Lyceum, for renting that building 
for such performancea The house was at this juncture 
occupied by wild beasts, conjurors, phantasmagorians, dtc., 
“ tnmdici, mima, balairone$,*' bipeds, quadrupeds, and 
multipeds; for all of which Arnold &ncied he had a 
charm, potent as that of Orpheus—namely, his own music. 
But on the Tuesday imm^iately following the fire, no 
engagements having been concluded, Lingham, with 
laudable activity, offered Sheridan the theatre on the 
same terms be bad named to Arnold, and thus the 
breeches-maker fitting the immediate necessities of the 
Drury dictator, the proposal was entertained. 

The very next day, however, Arnold calls on Lingham, 
proposing to conclude the negotiation at onoe, and the 
tiadesman, believing he bad been commissioned on the 
part of the Druty Lane proprietors ^in whose service 
Arnold was intimately engaged), without hesitation 
assented. Everything was therefore supposed to be 
mutually understood, and the matter was settled; except 
the formalities of le^ instrumenta 

On the following morning Lingham quitted London, 
leaving to his son the power of ratifying this treaty, 
which was accordingly done, and Arnold, under a 
written agreement, be^me lessee for a term of three 
years. 

* But the astonishment of the good landlord was by no 
means slight, when, on his return to town, he discovered 
who, in met, his real leasee was; and also, that his son, 
Mr. Lingham, junior, had consented to the insertion of a 
clause, giving Arnold the right of purchase at any time 
within the unexpired term of the lease. 

langham was by no means indifferent to a choice of 
tenantg-^he preferred the Drury proprietors ; and as he 
fonded a little sharp practice had hew employed in the 
transaction, an att^pt was made, on his p^, to set 
aside the agreement; but as it appeared he had gives 
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absolute power to hia soo to act in bis behalf, the object 
was found difficult 

To avoid Utigation, the agreement was suffered to 
remain in force, and the Drury Lane company entered 
the Lyceum as tenants of Arnold, in the place of Lingbam. 

The Covent Garden com])any was at this time carrying 
on their business at the “ Little Theatre ” in the Hay- 
market, previous to the ojwning of the new and magnifi¬ 
cent edifice, and was perhaps the best body of )>erformers 
that had ever l>eengot together,inthe memory of the living. 

It was composed as followsKemble, Cooke, Young, 
0. Kemble, Pope, Brunton, Murray, dto.; Lewis, Jones 
Munden, Fawcett, Liston, Emery, Blanchard, Simmon , 
Farley, Ac .; lucledon, Taylor, ^llamy, Ac.; Grimaldi, 
Bologna, Byrne, Ac.; Mrs. Siddons, Miss Norton, Mrs. 
St. Leger, Mi-a. Humphries, Mrs. H. Johnston, Mrs. C. 
Kemble, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Dickens, 
Mrs. Liston, Miss Meadows, Miss Bolton, Ac., Ac. 

But scarcely will it believed that, with this extrao: i- 
nary assemblage of talent engaged in the Haymark i 
Theatre—representing, too, the most sterling plays on tl*' 
national roll,— the I'eceijits were sometimes under the 
nightly txptntea / 

This identical company, a few weeks before, acting 'n 
the Italian Opera House, rarely failed attracting full 
audiences—a ^t which, undoubtedly, proves that, whe¬ 
ther or not large theatres be more beneficial to dramatic 
representations, the public, at least, like them } perhaps 
under a sort of impression that they get mare for their 
money, or that— 

• 

** Magao de flamiae manem, 

Qoam ei hoc fooUculo fomeres” 


The Royal Circus in Blaokfinars-Road, having been 
adv^Ued for lease or sale, early in this year, EUiaton on 
the 9Srd of February (the day before' the fire at Brury) 
sent in proposals as a tenant, and after a lengthy oorre* 
epondence on the aubjeot,^kecaixie lessee for seyenyearsy at 
per annum. 
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When this theatre was in the course of boildioj^ the 
chapeh erected hj the Bev. Rowland Hill, in Blaokfriars* 
road, was in a nmilar progressiTe state; but the divine 
liaviiij; observed, with some bitterness of spirit, the great 
advance the theatre was daily making over the chisel-— 
that the one party worked like bees, whilst his own op^ 
ratives were dnggish as drones—he took an opportunity 
of pointedly animadverting on the case, in an address to 
his congregation, at the place where he was preaching in 
the meantime 

“ There are two ships,” scud he, “within sight of a spice 
island. One is manned by the elect of heaven, and 
freighted with 'ood worki^the other, directed by the 
devil's crew, anu laden with sinfulnesa The object of 
both these craft, is to reach the spicy port as soon as 
possible; but the devil’s ship, if not a better vessel, is 
more actively manned,—for, to do Satan justice, He is 
always industrioua Let it only land, and the whole 
shore will become tainted,—this fine aromatic flavour 
which invites you now, will become fetid—mephitic, as 
the scientiflc people call it—and you will be poisoned on 
the very pastures which ought to be youra” 

One of the most curious, and equally successful ora¬ 
tions of this eccentric divine, about the same time, was 
in the service of his friend, William Walker, the astro¬ 
nomical lecturer. 

Walker, however, had but little hope in finding fitvour 
with the preacher, as he was in the habit of engaging the 
{Taymarket Theatre for the purpose of lecturing, but he 
was happily undeceived on this point, for on the occasion 
alluded to, Howland Hill thus addressed his auditors :— 

“ You have often, my friends, heard me denounce the 
playhouse as a temple of dn and the habitation of the 
devil—and I say so s^L But when our beloved friend 
and brother, William Walker, introduces the heavenly 
bodies,—ha! hal it is quite another thing—yon may 
freely enter, enter without prejudice to your souls, and 
with great benefit to your understandings. And now, 
let me scatter these notioee amongst you. You may go 
freely, I tell you, on Friday next, and 1 hope you wUl.” 
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Saying which, he threw from his pulpit about a dozen 
of Mr. 'Walker’s printed bills, which were speedily in dr* 
Culation amongst his congregation. 

About this time EUiaton was invited to join a theatrical 
speculation, originated by Oolonel Greville, a gentleman 
well known in the fashionable circles. 

This institution was to be called ** The Pic-Nic.” The 
scheme was, to erect a ball-room, a private theatre, and 
all the concomitant accommodations of card and supper 
rooms, vestibules, dm., under one roof on a piece of ground 
then vacant in Albemarle Street, where the chapel now 
standa But not being able to carry this into effect, the 
colonel took the King’s Concert Room, in Tottenham 
Street, and issued proposals for carrying on his enterprise 
on this spot. 

It is worthy of remark that, some few years afterwards, 
Elliston was positively in treaty for the ■purcliase of the 
above Albemarle Chapel, having serious thoughts of 
taking holy orders, and preaching therein himself I 

Elliston, like our old friend, Mn. Coh, was fntbject to 
holy attacks yet these were but of an acute nature,—^the 
paroxysms passed speedily away, and his constitution was 
not materially shaken by the malady. This chapel attack, 
however, was one of the longest fits he ever had-^he was 
ill for a week. 

But to return to the Fic-Nic. A number of public 
paragraphs appeared, in which various ladies of ^hion 
were banded up by inuendo, as the an4 

*' Foresights," to whom this house of intrigue would be of 
the greatest accommodation. But conscious innocence ! 
conscious innocence ! looked cedmly on. The Thespian 
martyrs rose snperior to the malice of the crowd, and the 



On a moveable theatre, oonetructed at one end of the 
ball-room, the oolonel, in person, opened the entertain¬ 
ments the night by a prolc^e. This was followed 
by a French proverb—then came an act from the 
’‘Bedlamiteanother French proverb succeeded— a 
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little more of the ** Bedlamite "-^tbe whole dramatic part' 
terminating br an oocadonal epilogue. 

Next in order, wae a little masio—Mich. Kellj in all 
hie glory; to thi^ without doubt, a ball succeeded, and a 
fic nie supper was the sum total of the night's enjoymeot. 

The repast was thus fbmished :—The mattre d'hdtel 
had previously made out a bill of fiu^ numbering every 
dish. Corresponding numbers were then drawn at ran¬ 
dom by the general subscribers, and each had to supply 
the stated contents of that dish to which his number 
corresponded. 

Kcmard Choyee Snowden, one of the roost rabid in the 
Pic Nio afiair, had originally entered the navy, and was 
appointed lieutenant l^ore he was twenty years of age; 
which piece of good luck was augmented by his coming 
into possession of a handsome fortune at about the same 
time. This, however, he did not long enjoy, even after 
his own notion of enjoyment. “Marylebone and the 
chocolate houses were ^ undoing;” or, in more modem 
words, Pall Mall, Soho Square, and its neighbourhood, 
soon brought him on his beam ends,—“be was in fact a 
mined man before he came to ”—the Ho Nia 

Snowden then embraced the stage as a profescdon; and 
under the name of Stapleton, made his appearance at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1810, in the part of Dmnis 
Sulffruddtry, but was engaged only for a season. So truly 
does Addison remark, when be speaks of men miataking 
their own qualities“ Many a lawyer makes but an 
indifferent figure at the bar, who might have become a 
very accomplished waterman, and have shone at the 
Temple Stairs, though he could get no buaineea in the 
house.” 

Snowden died a victim to diaeipation, at his lodgings in 
Islington. He was a man of coarse h^ts and depraved 
dispontion—a kind of Minotaur, half man and half brute. 

Captain Caulfield, the next had held a 

oommission in the first regiment of guards, and was so 
soocessful in the “Pic Nic” exhibitions, that Harrii 
invited him to Covent Garden Thentre, where he appeared 
in the character of Bamlet, 
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Tl^Puke of York wu prMent at Caolfield’s first night, 
and finding " hi would be an actor,” permitted the sale 
of bis oommisiuon. At tbe end of this seasoo, the Captain 
proeeeded to Bath, where he played Eichard III,, SW 
QiU$ Overnad^, and some ^her characters, with eqo^ 
SQOoess, and would inevitably have made a gallant stand 
in his new profession, but for the distinguished part be 
played in the Court of King’s Bench, where he appeared, 
in 1604, as defendant in a case of Ciim. Con., being cast 
in a new part, namely, that of damages to the amount of 

2,0002: 

Caulfield now became a prisoner in the custody of the 
above court. By nature intended for a man of sense, but> 
having bartered the fee-simple of his wisdom for the 
uncertain tenancy of a wit, he outlived his estate, and 
eventually died a beggar. 

An attack of anot^r nature, namely, rheumatic gout, 
prevented Oreville from carrying on these reunions on 
the following season. A more fi^ionable situation had 
now been considered absolutely necessary, and the 
Hanover Square Booms were partly engaged for future 
^rations; but the colonel finally agreed on securing 
doUffe’s old bouse in Little Argyle Street, which was, in 
&ot, the rise and prow es s of that establishment, since 
known as tbe “Argyle Rooms.” 

This being arranged on a still more elegant and 
extensive pkm than tbe former building, tbe “ He Nics ” 
resumed their entertainmente These proceeded with 
great vigour for one or two seasons more, and Greville, 
by his interest, obtained finally a license for music, 
l^lettas, and English operas. 

Ur. Fuller, member for Sussex, commonly known as 
the ecoentncuifl'ack FoUer,** was a constant atten^nt on 
tirese sosr^'aad^ OQ dn* oocasion^s amatory tempera- 
■sent, had nearljr broughL^m in rough collision with a 
brother SttbestibM, but wB^was timely prevented by a 
■ooMhat Ittdkroa incident 

Olu6a% part of thia mtertainment, Mr. Fuller, who had 
for a dne baen ogling a remarkably handsome woman, 
•filing at aome dortanoe, and attended by an equally 
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"Bmart young man,*’ began now to expren biaasdf in very 
audible end unequivocal tenni of admiAtion, aoootnpeuy* 
ing the same, by a manner ao impatient of reatr^t, as 
not only to attract the lady and her cavaUere tervmie, 
but to engage the attention of the whole assembly. 

Irritat^ at length by the continued behaviour of the 
“ honourable member,” the friend of the lady rose suddenly 
up, and was in the act of an hostile advance towards the 
offender, when, unfortunately, he capsized a bottle of hot 
negus 2 )srtly over the satin dip of his fair companion, and 
partly over his own small clothe^ which being com¬ 
posed of an ai-ticle at that time much in vogue, namely, 
nankeen, produced the most ludicrous and distressing 
consequencca 

The ridiculous is ever irresistible ; and though the right 
was assuredly on the side of the enraged gentleman, yet 
the laugh was unfortunately against him j and Jack Fuller 
was consequently brought off the hero of the adventure. 

On the 23rd of March, Elliston issued an adrertisement, 
announcing that the Royal Circus would be opened on 
the Easter Monday ensuing, under his direction. 

The whole of the interior of the building was ratted 
and ombelliahedj additional private boxes were con¬ 
structed, and the muemhh boie the aspect of complete 
novelty. The house was <^ned with a new jtrelude, 
eutitl^, " The Invisible Avengers, ” a melo-dramatio 
spectacle, to which was added a remai-kably good pon^ 
tomime, “ Harlequin and The Witch of LutUam.” 

' ElUston's engagement at the Lyoeum prevented his 
appearing at ^ own theatre un^ the ISth of Jun^ 
when he made his entr4« as CopCtHM Hdcheath, in a 
burletta melodrame, in three partis founded on the 
“Beggars’ Opera." 

So absolute was ^e succees pf that 

the burletta was acted mghi% wlAn iwaSwenture 

was made of a &r more 'footling namely, a 

grand ballet of action, with muiUA foonded ob 
“ Macbeth” of Shakspeare i Tbia psffouyMs sraa pE»> 
duced early in September, and, preceded by wt afdr^ 
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eoapwed in the BBCcbariae of rhyme, by the hands of 
Dr. Sueby, and introduced by EUiston himself as nrntre 
d'MteL 

It was a compodtion mixed with all manner of good 
things, from the conserve of jSIechylus to the sweetmeats 
of ML^apeare. In a literary point of view, the classic 
doctor appeared to invoke the spirit of his great departed 
namesake, the pedagogue of Dryden and the fiagellator 
of Prior, by setting in one view the whole inspiration of 
man, from the days “ When music, heavenly maid, was 
young/’ to the new score of the Soyal Circua 

As manager and lessee of the theatre, Elliston felt he 
could not, with strict propriety, advertise his name for a 
benefit •, btit with the quick perception of a FaAer 
t/osspA, he attained all the advantages of such a measure 

announcing in the hills, “ that on the 27th of Septem* 
htf, he would ' address the audience ’ in acknowledgment 


of the kindness of thdr patronage, and enter on further 
explanations respecting his scheme of management.” 

^ever was a word better chosen—it was a management 
worthy a seat on the Treasury Bench, for it certainly 
filled his exchequer, and at the same time kept the 
pewle in good humour. 

The house was filled on the night in question. EUis* 
ton acted Mai^>eth, and recited Collins’s celebrated Ode. 


Then came the speech—^bis thanks were abundant, and 
bis promues for the future liberal. He designated his 
tiieatre as a "dramatic asylum, open to the bumt-out 
actors of Drury,” and mingled so many lofty sentiments 
with the objects of pleasure, that even his neighhoui 
Bowland Hill might have mitigated somewhat his s^ 
verity in respect of playhouses, or exteoded to friend 
BUiston as liberal a bom m to his beloved brother, Wil* 


liam Walker, the lecturer. 


jidtt the tbnsinatioii ^ his first season at the lU^al Oir> 
TOBston. entered on a new speculation—one mcce 
theatfi^—the Manchester; which he opened, with an 
ezeeUeat company, in December, and an address written 
by his ** own ” (as be styled him), Dr. Busby. 
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Tbe Doctor appears to bare been no ^nt sbadowing of 
hU forerunners, Elkanah Settle and Stephen Duck; for, 
although never contesting the palm with a Diyden, or 
admitted into the boudoir of a Caroline, ^et the joumala 
teemed with his poetry, and theatres were redolent of his 
addreaees. He affect^ the Pindaric rather than the 
Epio—the '*hiuse without stays,” as the sprightly Tom 
Brown designates her, rather than the sterner lady in 
whalebone. 

But Elliston and Ellistouiau a&irs were the poet’s 
principal theme. They contributed to each other’s Ikme 
—it was a joint policy of renown ; and though the great 
Edmund Kean might have talked of “ his secretary,” it 
was reserved for princes and our own hero to move under 
the irradiation of a Muse. 


An incident, humorous in its way, occnrred during this 
brief campaign, for which we by no means vouch, but 

S 've only on report. ”Jack Bannister happening to be at 
ancbester at the time, though not of the company, by 
way of amusement induced Elliston to advertise him, 
under a feigned name, for some small part in a comedy, 
announcing at the same time that, between the play and 
force, the same gentleman would “attempt a scene in the 
* Children in the Wood,’ after the manner of the ceUhrated 
2lr. John Bannister, of the Theatre Royal Druiy Lane.” 

At the conclusion of the play, the curtain again rose 
for the imitation. On walks the mimic, in suitable cos< 
tume, as perfect a WaUer as ever appeared on the boards 
of the Haymarket. Bannister here made his bow to 
some trifling applause, and then entering on the scene, 
which he h^ selected for the purpose, went through the 
whole of it after his own best manner. 

Bnt the interruptiona were many; for scarcely had he 
spoken three Hnwa, when he was ^uted by a most dis* 
tinct hiss. This was soon followed by a laugh, and pre¬ 
sently cries “ Ofl? off I trash 1 — hks^ hisB 1 ’’ —- 
announced to the poor country p res u mer ^at he had 
entirely foiled. In ^t, he was most completely damned. 
He now ventured to address the audience—but no—th^ 
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▼ould not hear him ;—they were thoroughly disgusted at 
the miserable attempt of imitation. 

■ So much for the joke. Bannister enjoyed the affair 
heartily; but the true state of the case being in a rery 
few days generally made known, ElUston found himself in 
no little disgrace with his Manchester friends; iu fact, he 
only got out of the scrape by a most unqualified apology. 

On one of the latter nights of bis renting the theatre, 
Elliston acted “ The Three Singles.” The person who was 
to have played the part of ^enaud was taken suddenly 
ill during the very representation of the piece, when 
Waid, the leader of the band, laying down his fiddle, 
volunteered to finish the character; which being received 
by sounds of applause, be jumped on the stage, and went 
through the buuness with admirable art. Owing to his 
success on this lemarkable occasion, Ward determined to 
hang up his fiddle and turn actor. He made several 
attempts in other characters, but signally failed in them 
all. Jienawi, however, stuck to him like a plaster. 

This is another instance of that monophloz so remark¬ 
able in poor Desborough in the early part of this history. 
Steele, in the " Quardian,” has given an amusing account 
of one William Peer, an actor who took his degree with 
Betterton, Kynaston, and Harris, whose memory has 
been preserved to posterity by playing only one part. 
The character was that of the actor in “ Hamlet.” No 
one oould repeat the lines like him, 

" For us and for our trsgedf, 

H«re rtooping to your clemcocy, 

We beg your heariog patiently.’' 


« 


whole action in life,” says the essayist, “ de¬ 
pended on bis speaking these three lines, which he did 
better than any man else in the world.” 

A very similar occurrence to that of Ward took place 
at Covent Garden Theatre, not many years since. Braham 
was taken ill during the first act of the “ Cabinet,” when 
Woodbam, a trumpeter in the orchestra, as an amicus 
iheatn, took up the part of Orlando, and went through 
the music and songs with remarkable effect. also, on 
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this BQccess turned his attention to the stage, hnt failed 
in all future attempta Providence thus, for a special 
purpose, seems to give a momentaiy inspiration. 

Of Mrs. Biilington there is an anecdote not to be found 
in the “ Biographical Bictionaiy of Husia" Soon after 
Miss Weichsell (which was her maiden name) bad mar- 
lied Mr. Biilington, she was engaged at the Dublin 
Theatre. Mra Dalj, the manager’s wife, had for some 
time harboured troublesome suspicions that her hiuband 
had discovered greater happiness in- the society of the 
accomplished vocalist, than was seemly for an lionest man 
and the father of a family. In fact, she determined to 
watch the parties narrowly ; and on one eventful even¬ 
ing, planting herself in a crouching position, just under 
the lock of the manager’s dressing-room in the theatre, 
she testified, through the key-hole, all that her worst 
fears had whispei'ed her. Besolving not to disturb the 
harmony within, as some enraged women would have 
done, Mr%. Daly tripped nimbly off for the purpose of 
hringiug Afr. Biilington himself, to partake the disclo¬ 
sures of the key-hole, and share in the entertainment. 

Having, therefore, amused themselves by alternate 
bobs at the kaleidoscopic combinations within for some 
few minutes, Mr. B. (with as much prudence as Mrs. D.) 
conducted himself with equal forbearance, looking for 
better satisfaction than any noisy trash about injured 
honour, by calling up a score of scene-shifters and super¬ 
numeraries to have a peep also. 

Mr. Biilington having thus got his legal witnesses toge¬ 
ther (for he appears to have had some knowledge of the 
law of evidence), was not long before he commenced his 
action—process for process—when the lady protested 
that, if the dressing-room affair ever found its way into 
any other court, she would never again appear on the 
Dublin stage. This resolution was in every way masterly 
for the case of the defendant, for Mr. Daly also as posi¬ 
tively declared that, if she refused performing, he would 
immediately proceed against her husband for the forfti- 
ture of £500, according to her profearioual agreement 
with him, to which Mr. Biilington waa of course a party. 
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The ill-starred plaintiff hearenpon found himself in a 
olefb-stick. Should his wife refiise to fulfil her engage¬ 
ments, £500 would oertaiulj stand against him ; and, as 
any damages he might have fondly anticipated from a 
jury would not, in all probability, be very—very large, 
he abandoned the legal form of attack altogether. 

Mr. Billington now made up his mind to call his anta¬ 
gonist to a field of honour; but No,” replied the tacti¬ 
cal manager—“ this will never do. Had yon determined 
on this course in the first instance, I should have been 
bound to permit you to run me through the body ; but 
as a gentleman and a musician, you ought to know, that 
a court of honour will never consent to play second fiddle 
to a court of law.” And thus ended the affidr. 

In the time of Shoridan, the actor (father of Richard 
Brinsley), a fashion prevailed amongst the iUganie* of 
Dublin, of benefiting distinguished players, by tbe lady 
patroness attending in person early at the entrance of her 
box at the theatre, and receiving her company, as though 
in her own drawing-room, who paid their respects to her, 
before taking their places in the dress-circle. 

In the year 1758 a certain parvmue, being ambitious of 
trying her strength amongst the higher grades, was rash 
Niough to take a patronizing lead for the benefit of some 
actor. She issued her cai^ accordingly, through the 
foshionable circles, for a special night, and took her place 
early in the theatre, for the general reception. To her 
great mortification, however, and no less to that of the 
poor player, her levi« had but a gloomy appearance. 
Seated in solitary grandenr at tbe ostiary of her box, she 
had little interruption to her own meditations, for no 
company arrived. Her nervous state was anytliing but 
delekable. She was ready to expire with vexation, when 
the box-keeper advaucmg wi^ rather an aspect of 
encouragement, observed, <‘Your ladyship’s gallery is 
ezoellentl—your ladyship's gallary lot^s charming!’'— 
In the course of five miontee more, the man returned, 
with still brighter looks,—"your ladyship's pit improves 
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—we doo'i despair of 7 O 11 T ladTehip** eke i tai 

the boxei^ not a soul I 

Bj this time, the ourtein wm up for the comedy 
maddened by rage, the lady now took her neat on her 
orimaon chair of a side box, with the agreeable prospeot 
of a whole dreae cirole perfe^y nnoconpi^,—eome twenty 

S reons in the pit—bnt ** her l^yship's gallery excellent r 
er fury was positiTely rolcanio; at the close of the 
first act, the box-keeper again advanced, observing 
“Your ladyship’s galUry is treinendoa 8 ~-positivety 
overwhelming—we can’t contain them.” 


“Send them here I" qaculated the lady, “if thme an 
five hundred, send them here, into the ^xel^ and lei 
the expenses be mine.” The “order” was instantly 
obeyed, and a body of ngamuffins were admitted, which, 
if quantity did ever supply the defection of quality, here 
was full satis&ction. Ihe house was now a bumpn^—the 
benefit a good one the lady patroneu satisfied nU 
demands, but withdrew from this hour as a leader of 


fimhion. 


The succem of his first season at the Oireus now 
induced Elliston to attempt an colargement of its pri* 
vileges. The license by wbieb performances had hitherto 
been authorized, did not permit di^om to be introdnoed, 
excepting with an accompaniment of muste throughenl j 
and on the fith of Mandi (1810) Sir Thomas Turton pro* 
sented a petition to the Houas o£ dommons, tor enabHng 
tiw petitioner to exhibit and perform in the said ^Matra, 
'the !^yal Gitous, all sodi entertainnente of muato snd 
aetim as are commonly c^led fantosaimes and Ballets, 
together with Opeiatio or Mnaieal Fieoe% aocompasM 
with J)ialog%tA 

An alteratum was enggested in the Xatare of the 
petitimi, for exempting the proprietor of the Ih^ml Gireai 
from certain pei^tisa mtder toe law for regntatidg 
dramatio exhibitioaB Te torn fiir Thomas Tnrtmi 
nnadviasdly (as £nisWb(< tfaoogfct) eonssniad, and totas 
changed tbe^wer to he gnmtod, Aoes an «naMtopaet,to 
one of men^tion, This asaiosty eonld have hop^ fot a 
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•Bobenfol iflsue >—^e^ipting an mdividtial from penalties 
inonrred bj breatdi of an existing law, oonld not be 
auotioned b 7 the Hotxse of Commons. 

On the same month a farther statement was made on 
the part of EUiston to Hr. Peroeval for the abore 
^tU^. To thiis a repl 7 was forwarded on the 
da^. 


"Dewidiig Stnet, lltfi Hwrcli, 1610. 

**Ur. Peroeral presents his compliments to Hr. EUiston, 
and thanks him for the tronble he has taken in explain* 
ing to him the grounds of his appUoation to Parliament. 
Mr. Perceval, upon reference to the best means of infor¬ 
mation he could obtain, is satisfied that Mr. Elliston’s 
reqaest cannot be granted, except upon a ground which 
would go to alter the wh<de principle upon which thea¬ 
trical entertainments are at present reguUted within tiie 
metropolis and twenty miles round it." 

To any one but EUiston, this would have been conclusive, 
but with him it was ^ otherwise. The rebuff only 
oocseioned another bound, and the harder the stroke, the 
more devated was his flight. To oppose the very minister 
of the crown vms a striking fact. Agam EUiston assailed 
the Treasury Bench. With Downing Street in one 
woeket and Drury Lane in the other, it would be 
dUBonlt to conceive a more supreme point of human 
elevation, than the manager,--except, indeed, that of 
the Cham of Tartazy, who, having taken his repast, 
persuts the sovereigns of the earth to sit dovm to dinner. 

But EUiston felt that his injuries were not confined 
to a mere rejection of bis parliamentary petition, but that 
he was suffering encroachment on his own territorial 
dona In addition to the Olympic and Sans PareU 
another had been recently granted for a theatre 
in Tottenham Court Road. GRiis license had been given 
to one Baul, a retired pawnbroker, who having closed his 
^^ioate dcmrs in High Street, Hskylebone, and sold offal! 
m unredeemed pledge^ had a froey for turning theatrical 
manager. Iliis hallaoiaation had been bhiefly promoted 
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At tbe denie of his wi&, a ladj, who, boiog peTBoaded ibo 
poBBesBed tho oombined talentB of Biddona and Manii 
thoaghi that she could miiltiply her haaband’a gaiiu 'bj 
&r rncve than the paltrjr peroentage he bad been ao< 
oostomed to^ and raise henMlf to the distinetion of a 
laading star. 

FatU listened, nnfortnnatelj, to these daasling proposal^ 
and seonred the Kin^s Oonoert Booths in Tottenham 
Street, which he apee^ly oonverted into a tasteful and 
well-arranged theatre. 

This place, ^e new proprietor opened on Esater 
Monday, with a bnrletta founded on **1^76 in a VUlag^" 
which was in &ct the old opem itself soene for soene, 
and word for word, with the interruption only of a note 
or two, occasionally, on the pianoforte. An old eoat 
with fresh buttons would hare been a leas artful ezperi> 
ment. 

Mrs Paul was of oonne the Rontta, a part most iUaA 
▼ised; for though certainly a beautiful woman, yet was she 
far more fitted for a Cl^ftemnutra than a paetoral maiden: 
so that, notwithstanding her &ilnre in “Lotb in aYlUage^* 
ehe justly acquired the admiration of tbe whole tovik 
Poor Paul, from a man of subetano^ was in a short tiate 
reduced to a slender estate. Compelled to nise BuppUee 
by a mortgage of his effects, he stood now on the other 
^e of the Tery oonnter where he wbb onoe dictaiOi^ 
haring leisore to contemplate his folly, anffaffoidii^ oOa 
more example of the indiscretion of theatrical uadMK 
^ takings. The doors of Tottenham Street were now Ar 
* the fi^ time closed, under a oommiasion of bankreptfly. 

Petitions were now laid before tbe Privy CounoU, in 
respect of a tiiird Theatre. The following acooimt of the 
proceedings was transmitted to EUiston 

** Sheridan sat at the oouncil board, whose petition 
came on after yours. Thm was one also from the wi£i 
of Tom Sheridu. (Thomas Sheiidan was at this time in 
Spain, in a declining state of he^^) All the petitioiMi 
were in the hands m eonnssl, exempting Orerille's, yours, 
Sheridan’s^ and that of Mra Thomas Sbrndau. Sheridan’s 
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VBB ymj dedamaioty, and oertainly prodaoed an efiSsot; 
but, I tbink, youn was aa pernuunve as any. Lord 
Harrowby perused it with endent attention. Ibe 
Attomey-Graeral, who was officdally present, gars stronK 
indications of dis^e and bostility to a third theatre, and 
shook his head wondroosly like Lord Burleigh, or as you 
might have fancied the Lord Mayor in ‘ Biohard the 
Third.’ 

** To your petition Shexidan listened with more gravity 
than he is accustomed to exhibit. Graham was present, 
and obaeTved, * Yon were a pret^ fellow to petition the 
king, after violating the laws at yonr Circus ; and that if 
you were brooght before him, he should deem the utmost 
praalty under the Yagrant Act applicable to your case.’ 
^s Justice was in a fury. Mn<^ was said about the 
UkgalHy of your Ciious ’ Macbeth,’ when Sheridan slity 
obei^ed, the greatest violation was to the hard, in your 
attempting the impersonation 1 Adam attended on bdudf 
of Praiy lane Ibeatre—be was quite didactic and 
pathetia” 

The expenaea attending £3}iston*s petition to the 
House of Commons were 1014, and 314 before the Privy 
OonnoL 

* 

The Koyal Cirons having undergone extensive altera¬ 
tions, lOliston commenced his season (1810) on Easter 
Monday, under all those flattering prospects of success 
which he was fiutly entitled to entertain. The amphi¬ 
theatre, which had hitherto been the arena of equestrian 
exercisee, was now converted into a commodious ’'pit”' 
for spectators; stables into saloons; and the mangers 
themmlves into stalls of &r different office—namely, 

choice fruit and lemonade.” The empire of the 
" Houyhnhnms” was, in &ct, entirely at an end. Apollo 
and the heavenly Nine appropriated the ceUing amongst 
themselves, elevating the thougl^ts of the spectator from 
the dung of Angeaa to the araru of Olympni ; wl^st 

JAfa—At pact 140, Iht 9 ^ fir fdt rsedeeR ( 

„ H7, Ua»l4,^TeBln*1|hri^Vsahnigb. 

„ 547, Bac l,^Biocfoadwi rsed Bwskiden. 
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Bacchus and the laughing Ariadne participated an expan^ 
uve proscenium, which glittered in the choicest symbols 
of intellectual banqueting. To this new house EUiston 
gave the name of the “ Surrey Theatre.*' 

The entertainments on the opening night commenced 
by an addres8>->« poetical rhapK>dy—^the riiild of Busby, 
and the adopted of EUiston. 

The Beggars’ Opera " was the principal piece—Mrs. 
Oarriok (tbrmerly Miss Gray) sustaining the part of 
PMy. A warlike melodrame succeeded, in which there 
was a vast multitude in arms, and the cremation of the 
citadel, though it nemrly choked the audience, had no 
power in stifling the huzzas of the people. 

Early in this season, Miss Sally Booth, so Itmg a 
iavourite with the public^ made her first London appear¬ 
ance on these boards. The “Beaux Stratagem,** con-' 
verted into a burletta, or musical comedy tQ, introduced 
this lady in the {»rt of CAerry—Ellirton himself of 
course, filling that of ArcAer. This barbarous crot<^et 
placed upon the drama, under certain restrictive licenses^ 
was, in this instance, complied with by great skill and 
ccmsiderable taste, ^me delightful meli^ies were fur¬ 
nished by Mra EUiston, whilst the “ Musical Catechism,” 
between Cherry and ArcAer, produced a Teiy-.n^turons 
encore / the rubric of the bUla always annouim^ it in 
coloured letters. .i - 

The success of this dramatic transmutatufli' iadnoed 
a second of a simUar nature ) and some weeks subse¬ 
quently, the “ Bold Stroke for a Wife ** was as adroitly 
invigorated with a decoction of music, and Mesdames 
Centlivre and EUiston the joint patentees of the noetvem. 

But this course of harmony was now suddenly invaded 
by an event which rendered the present season of the 
Surrey Theatre one of the most remarkable which bad 
yet occurred “ The season of love was no more,” and 
diMord and faeart-burninga, eqnidled only by the memo¬ 
rable O.P. insurrection on the plmna of Covent Garden, 
in the year preoeding, now agitated the extensive teiri- 
tory of St. (^ige’s Kelds. 
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On tbo prodnction of bis pantomime, tbe spirited 
manager had engaged, as Columbine, a Miss Giroux, a 
sparkling bi-unctte, “.of foreign as^^ect and of tender 
years.” This young lady made her appearance accord¬ 
ingly, and the Surrey Te^fnehore soon kindled a tendre 
amongst the “ pretty fellows ” of Nelson Square and 
Melina Placo. Elliston, at this period also, had enriched 
his company by the services of a Miss Taylor, a lady infe¬ 
rior neither in personal attractions nor graceful accom- 
plislimonts to tiie magnetic Gironx. She was, perhaps, 
more of the Sylphtde than the Muse. Giroux might 
have been Apollo a chosen—Taylor the beloved of Oberon. 

EllUtou being desirous of turning this “ double cherry” 
to the best market, and believing the peach-blossom 
Taylor would, perhaps, he tnore than equally attractive 
with the olive Giroux, invented her on a certain night 
with the diadem of pantomime, and Miss Taylor appeared 
for the iirst time in the part of Cohmbine. 

Nelson Square and Melina Placo were now in a state 
of positive insurrection. This was an usurpation to 
which they could not for a moment submit, and they at 
once determined to vindicate the rights of the dethroned 
queen. On the night in qoeation (that of the fair Tay¬ 
lor) the Girouilea assembled in cousulerable force, and 
securing the first rows of tbe pit, and the most advan¬ 
tageous position in the boxes, prepared themselves for the 
coming struggle. 

The adherents of Taylor were on this night compara¬ 
tively few, for they had been taken by surprise ; but no 
sooner was the curtain raised for the commencement of 
tbe mystic scene, than a cry of “ Giroux ! Giroux I ” 
sufficient to “ Tear the cave where echo lies,” resounded 
from ail quarters of the theatre. This evidence of un¬ 
looked-for hostility soon awakened the Sybarite Tayhra 
to resistance. Worthy the cause, and the more inspired 
by the odds against them, they repelled, -with triple force, 
this furious onslaught, and the very building was shaken 
to its base. The strife was now carried on in downright 
earnest. The opposing parties, no longer satisfied by 
words, sprang on the iMnches, and crowded on the para- 
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pets of the boxes, giving the clearest indications that 
they were prepared for any result. The belligerents were 
in their element, and in his element wasEllUton himself; 
for in the attitude of a speech he was speedily before 
them. But the honeyed words of Uly$8ea were here of 
no avail: still more exasperated were both parties, and 
the curtain fell amidst universal concision. 

On the second night, a fearful renewal of difference 
took place. “Tuylor* was still in the bills, and the adhe¬ 
rents of Taylor considerably multiplied. 

The parties now contended under distinct leaders. 
One Thomas Barratt marshalled the array on the side 
of the dazzling Taylor, while another, Michael Slater, 
not less in heroic beauty, mingled the gallant hearts 
which beat for the glory of Giroux. The rising of 
the curtain was again the telegraphic notice for tlie 
general onset. The and the Ta went at it, pell-mell. 
“ 0. P.” was now completely eclipsed in “ G. T.” Hats 
bore the impress of their favour^ initial; and no two 
letters of our time-honoured alphabet ever before came 
into such awful collision. 

Hostilities were thus carried on, night after night, 
with eqiml violence and improving method. On each 
succeeding evening, some new device, by one party or the 
other, was projected; nay, such was the excitement, 
that, bursting the cerements of the very theatre itself, it 
invaded the neighbourhood at large. The ai-rival of either 
“ The Giroux ” or “ The Taylor ” at the stage-door, was 
a signal to their appropriatis partisans, who bailed their 
bwn “bright, particular stu” as she descended from the 
hackney-coach. “ Taps” and “ spirit shofa " were tribu¬ 
tary in the caiisa The “ House of Call for Painters ” 
had emblazoned The Giroux, and “The Duke's Head” 
had been sacrificed to The Taylor. Placards, handbills, 
pasquinades, and acrostics were in merry circulation, 
while an itinerant song, founded on “ The Rival Queens,” 
collected a roaring auditory around the Obelisk. Amongst 
others, we submit a copy of a precious protocol, which 
proceeded from the playhouse Itself 
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"SUBBST ThEATBS. 

** Hiss GiroQs, deei^ly deploring the display of a spirit 
in this theatre which, however flattering, is by no means 
calculated to serve her who ia the object of i^ presumes 
publicly to declare, that she has neither personally nor 
otherwise, encouraged any hostility to the professional 
pretensions of a young person called Taylor. 

Hiss Giroux takes the liberty to request that the 
enlightened portion of the British public, which does her 
the honour to approve her perform an ces, will add to 
BO proud a distinction the &vour of abstaining from all 
unseemly contest, nor 

^ Mix with hired aUves, brsroes, and common s^abben/ 

but allow, at once, MIND to triumph over MATTER! 

N.B.—Miss Giroux is not aware, that in this gene¬ 
rous nation it is disreputable to be either a Jew or a 
foreigner; but attempts have been made to fix on her 
the stigma of both I Miss Giroux ia by no means a Jew, 
and has the happiness, moreover, of being bom an Eng¬ 
lish young lady.^* 

But a question will naturally arise, What was the 
manager al^ut this while f The truth ia, these noctur- 

^ ** When Caxzoni end Fenstion (two celebrated Italian eingera) 
were in England together, the apirit of riralry wa$ carried to sn 
extrafigant pitdi. It is told by Horace Walpole, that his mother 
bad them at her house to sing at a concert \ she vu under the greatest 
diflealty how (o settle the precedence. Finding also it was impossible 
to prerail on the one to ting whilst tiie other was present, she took 
Imtina.to a separate pvt of the honae, under pretext of showing her 
some enrums china, daring which time the company obtained a song 
front her riral Cnzaont. A similar device was practuad on the other 
taad to get FanstiDa to perform. 

Robert Walpole havii^ taken the part of Fanstina, Lady 
’'V^lele conntcnaoc^ the other; and when Sir Robert was frem 
ebe invited them both to dinner. 

^ ne Cnxsoni party waa beaded by the Coontess of Pembroke, 
whose followers always hooted Fanstina. The contention at the opera 
waa at flrtt only earned on by biasing on one aide and eUpplng on the 
other, hut it last proceeded to rattles and other inatramenta discord.^’ 
•^Hoforik^s nut. ^ Music, 
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nal revels contributed materially to the health of the 
playhouse exchequer. 

But now, considering that the moment had arrived 
in which, if he did not interfere, some one else would; 
and being desirous of accomplishing that moral trinmph 
which had animated Oiroux, namely, Hind over 
Matter,” he pompously stated that, on a certain night 
following, ho would himself ** give judgment in tAe caae/” 
The attitude he assumed for the purpose was consistent 
with tl^ judicial language ; for, on the ensuing Tuesday, 
when presenting himself on the stage for that purpose, 
not quite “ sober as a judge,” be turned towards the 
prompter, and with dignity positively superlative, ex¬ 
claimed, “Bring me a chair!” Aud when the prompter 
appeared, bearing in a stately arm-ohair, into which the 
manager sank with the severity of a Wedderbum, it was 
perhaps the most powerful stroke of burlesque ever wit¬ 
nessed. 


The plenary indulgence which had evidently been the 
occupation of the manager, and the dissatisfaction which 
the “judgment” was giving to all parties, renewed the 
contest, and most wofully angmeuted the effects. These 
scenes being repeated on future nights, the manager was 


at length brought to his senses. The mock tribunal gave 
I>lace to a court iar beyond a joke; the case Was removed 
from Surrey to Westminster, where, in July, the Attor- 
ney-GenenU applied for a rule, Ac., against the leaders of 
the fray. The two Colnmbines, in the hands of Sir 
Vicary Gibbs and Lord EUenborough, must have pro¬ 
duced a racy scene, by no means unamnsing to the other 
gowns in the Court of King’s Bend). A ti^ took place, 
when, on conviction of the parties^ a public ap<dogy ter¬ 
minated the afiair. 


At this time, EUiston received the following I from 
Mr. Warner Phipps:— 

“ Having denied myself to yon lately, on one or two 
occasions, you may be led to suppose I have some cause 
for ofEence. Such ia indeed the case— 
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**BeUctTe me, my friend, you are becoming—have 
become, the shameless victim to a passion, which has, 
alas! but little more to do in accomplishing your utter 
destruction. It will be destruction of a mind naturally 
endowed by higher properties than fall commonly to the 
share of men;—the abuse of advantages far greater than 
many in your profession have been blessed with •,—utter 
desolation in the moat aSectionate bosom that ever beat 
fora husband’s honour;—and an example to ^ildren, 
whereby pollution will jlossess their minds in place of the 
seeds of wisdom. You are publicly—you are universally 
known as intemperate;—the vice dishonours you as a com- 

E anion, and puts a brand upon you as a public man. X 
ave not seen you on one occasion, in the clear, manly, 
possession of your faculties for the Ave last interviews X 
have had with yon; and if you think I now take a violent 
liberty with that which is your own affair, you must look 
on it as the incision of the knife to the gangrene which 
must otherwise destroy you. 

As heartily as I have received you as my friend, so 
will I distinctly throw you off, if these things are repeated. 
This is not the first time that I have used this language ; 
but 1 have been willing to believe tbe wordy confessions 
you once made to me, proceeded from a vigorous reso¬ 
lution to amend. 1 do not wish vexatiously to recall to 
your iniud the favours you have received from me, by my 
advice in your complicated concerns; but in addition tO' 
the difficulties which such concerns must necessarily throw 
on one who undertakes their investigation, I will not add 
the unthankful perplexity of seeing my luboura rendered 
abortive, by the madness or stupidity of habitual ebriety. 

<‘£aiistoD';—I will not heg the question with a man in 
your "critical position;—you have not a moment to l<»o-~ 
your respectability is expiring—your energies declining— 
»aT estate wasting—your very hopes are themselves 
»miDg hopeless. 

paHicular circumstances, there is one I would 
notice before concluding. You have hiuted lately, 1 
believe, at my carrying some communication or other to 
Mrs. ESUston. That u not the case—and I regret it is 
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atfeQgatjr for in« to wam 7 d« thU H 
ttm h«» tvioe wder endooi 

vrty sieBt<iS''<auiiflfy« ^Qltoa- llt« Qelk4> 

^of your < 9 «id(ig» about Uireo lAoko ataoe. 

Tbom Tints '»ero ocouioasa ^ovr st»onoe from bomo 
OB tha whole of the two pierioua nifl^ without aii^ar 
sotioa or the alightart explsMtioD. Of your diatiiMt 
errora, our only oonvenatiou waa—on that snbjoot, wUUh, 
like tte daylight, is clew to all. 

*'1 do not trust that I have not wounded you ; on the 
oonfraiT, I hope I hare deeply probed you. If I am net 
of weak: resolution myad^ you will never sgain reoeive 
suoh a letter as this from me; for yon eitiier will not 
require it, or if you do, it must proe oo d from some other 
hand. 

"Sfxf/une, 1811 .* **‘W. Ruppa. 


The language of this letter prodooed a deep impnwiiA 
on the miud of the truant. Ellision was obviously 
abashed—orest^fallen. fie knew how just the imp^ 
tations bad been, and he felt bow siooereand disintareeled 
was the man who had urged them. At about Uue very 
time, also, EHiston received wotber of those mysterious 
epistolaiy (avoura from Jnvmblwa, alludiog, in equally 
strong terroa to that same eoene of dismpaiion and not, 
which had formed part of Mr. Phipps’s acousatum. 10ht% 
)f not tending to bu deeper de p res w n, at least mslthilied 
hw perplexities The ** whereabouts * of this /wotis&^iw 
—the machinery by wy|^Bha.direeted her operati<m»»^ 
aud the nice aoounMy intelMcwiee, jitara and sum 

bewildered him. • ^ 

He was now suddenly viidied by one of those visleM 
calls of iighteouflbei^ and reformi^on, wh^ hai«- tnas* 
sinoenty at the ia<mient than stoadhat^ ^ 
aeime of holiness, like love, &x too ^ hol^ i 
Etlistou now turned towards Stiatfiwd PlftOeigBegrettiDy, 
perhaps, that the days of nrirrT’flnHrr triiU l.r i ffi. A^rtlwt 
Blaise Pascal, he wduld at that WuiMM tlMUjul ' 
self in an iron i^rdle, oaput oatheJNil'^ihutojp^tfM 
of La Trappe. Certafai it is^ he reittned to huHwb ^ a 
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temper of contrition as little worthy reliance as hU late 
engagemei ts had been of imitation. But bo returned to 
one whoso soul was aa generous as her affections ardent. 
This excelh nt womao^ like the gentle ^^Amdia^* received 
the peuitei tial with cheerful forgiveness, while 

Warner Pl» pps, like the good “i)r. Uarrvfon^ looked on, 
with the h* pe that so fair a beginning would be con-* 
sistently nia ntained. 

Lovegvove, during the few years his health permitted 
him to act, mode a rapid ^vance in public favcnir. 
He appcai'ed in the {)art of Lord OgUby^ in the Drury 
Lane company at the Lyceum, on the 3rd of October—a 
dd>ut highly flattering. lu the short space of six years, 
Lovegrove established a fame on which ]>o]>ular opinion 
was absolutely undivided. No one found any fault with 
Lovegrove—a circumstance which is by no means a con- 
sequeut attendant, even on the most brilliant career of 
histrionic art. The chastity of nature was never lost sight 
of in the humour of the pai*t, nor the fidelity of character 
sacrificed to jocular effects. But with this, Lovegrove 
was no tame actor; hia colouring was strong, but the 
lights and the shadows fell naturally ; his im)>ei'sonations 
forcibly characteristic, never caricature. lie certainly 
would have gained the Ha/rcourt prize in the Dramatic 
University. 

In private life, Lovegrove was a singular man. Though 
by no means an ascetic, he appeared to liave but few 
associates. With his professional brethren, he had no 
intercourse whatever; his place of residence was entirely 
unknown; nor had the prompter any other means of 
communicating with him on the busino-SM of the stage, than 
by directing his letter to the dooi^of the theatre. But 
Xiovegi^ove’s amiable and obliging manner secured to him 
respect, and sufficiently proved that Ins singularity was 
not the result of misanthropy or selfishne&s; nor was it 
amongst the least strange things, that a man so conati* 
tuted should have chosen the prof^ion of an actor. 

This idiosyncrasy not unnaturally induced some to 
believe, that much of the adventure we are about to 
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relate, as told by Lovegrove bitnself, was the offspring of 
Ills own heated imagination. There is no doubt that 
something singular and alarming had taken place (for 
Lovegrove was by no means inclined to practical jokes)^ 
which a mind predisposed in the nature we have dcsciibed 
his, might have j>eop}ed with additional images. 

Lovegrove, on a certain evening, having a^d his part^ 
had quitted the Lyceum early, on Ins way home, as it is 
sup])osed. At about midnight, just as the curtain had 
closed the night's entertainment, the theatre watchman 
was sturtied by a piercing exclamation of — Help ! for 
God’s sake, help !” and Lovegi'ova himself, covered with 
brick^dust and mortar, rushed over the stage, in a state of 
frenzy, and pursuing his way into the green-room, droppe<l, 
exhausted, into a chair. 

'When sufficiently restored to make himself understood, 
he gave the following recital:— 

^‘As I was passing the end of Dyott-streot, I was 
powerfully aseaile<l by two women of gaunt and masculine 
appearance, who as iiistauluneously pinioned me with a 
cord, and hurried me down a blind cellar, contiguous to the 
spot whei'e I had just been standing. Surprise and terror 
totally deprived me of the power of voice. In this state, 
I was forced on through a dauk, noisome passage, ap{>a- 
rently quite tmder ground—wet and putiid as a common 
sewer. We then reached tlio foot of a crazy staircase, 
where was stationed a ruffian, worthy the wretches iii 
whose hands I was conf!ne<l. By the hasty glance I had, 
his beard was of a fortnight’s growth, bis head perfectly 
bald, and he wore a long rough drab coat, stained with 
all manner of He carried a lantern. I noticed he 

had but one hand, m iron hook on the stump of his ario 
supplied the otbe* Not a woixl passed l^tween the 
women and this man. I was thence forcibly pushed up 
several flights of stairs, the man leading the way. 

An effort I now made of resistance, when one of the 
women grasped me by the throat, blaspheming and 
laughing. We wer^still mounting. We could not have 
ascended less than five or six flights of stairs from the 
pit of the first cellar. We at length reached a door, 

H 2 
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vliich the conductor unfastened, whence we passed to the 
open roof of the house, and after a few paces, through 
another doorway into an attic of an adjoining tenement. I 
elirieked aloud—but the door was slammed to and iustanta- 
neoudy locked. The women now relaxed their hold, and 
disappeared through a trap at the bottom of the wall, at 
a further end of the room. The man now lighted a candle. 
I grasped bis coat. ^In Uod’s name, explain this V cried I. 
But he resolutely moved on, and stooping through the 
aperture, whence the women had de|>arted, I hea^ the 
entrance barred on the othei* side. 

^'Idy Bcnsea now almost al)andoncd me. I again 
screamed aloud—but not a sound,—not a footstep did I 
otherwise hear. I looked around. In a comer of this 
foul apartment was a low bed. I gazed on it with 
reuew^ apprehension, and bc'hcld, strctclied therein, a 
human form—apjiarently a female—she breathed heavily,, 
as though in agony of body. I moved nearer, and dis^ 
tinctly saw marks (^violence on her features. The creature 
was <iying—evidently expiring of hurts she had received. 
A horrid conviction seized me, that I had been bnmght here 
for the purpose of fixing on me evidence of her murder. • 
‘Tell me 1’ I exclaimed—‘ who — what are you 1' 
An agonizing groan was my only reply—and a sigh— 
’twas the last of life's effort—for I am convinced, at that 
nionieiit, the object before me breathed her last. I was 
now frantic—frantic with fear, and felt equal to any 
exertion. I perceived near me the fragment of some 
furniture—perhaps the vety weapon which had inflicted^ 
the blow of death—I seized it. The door wae locked, but 
the fastening—a heavy wooden l^k—was in some degree 
parted from the panel Into this chink, I thrust violently 
the piece of timber. felt it bite-4b6 lever to bear«~ 
and with the force of desperation, I wrenched it from its 
position—the door gave way. I rushed along the roof, 
over which I had previously been hurried—Qod only 
knows the peril I was then passing—the door of the first 
house was unbarred. I descend^^be staircase—for it 
was dark, almost as pitch—and I ran, or rather foil down 
several flights. 
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T must have reached nearly the bottom of our former 
ascent, when the voice aud figure of one of the female 
demo&s who had just quitted me, again scared my senses. 
I could not mistake the wretch. A fresh act of despera¬ 
tion animated mo. I at once retreated—again mounted 
a few steps, and found myself at a window. I forced it 

open—climbed to the frame-work, and sprang-God 

has preserved me !—and sprang—I knew not whither. 
But I fell yet alive—unhurt—into a kind of stable. I 
now noticed a faint light on the ground-floor of the con¬ 
tiguous building—one of those dens, it appeared, for 
marine stores. Two men wore silthig. I rushed forward 
—passe^l them like the wind, and found myself in a 
narrow unlit sti*eot. I still ran wildly on—windings— 
imasages—but in what direction, I knew not. Flight, 
flight alone ])osscssed me. Danger was at an end, yot I 
felt I could still but fly. A tecoUection of objects now 
returned—the way at length became fiimiliar—and I ran, 
ran on, till I met you here. Wlmt have I not escaped T 

Mysterious as was the nanative, nothing was ever 
known further of this adventure. Lovegrove*s natural 
reserve soon baffled the curionity of his friends, and after 
a few days, the ex{>Ucation was altogether left to the 
surmises of those who bad listened to the account in tho 
tlicatre. 

The partial eclipse into which the comedian*s fair fame 
had been thrown by Phipps's letter, being now past, 
and the luminaty once agmn in full splendour, we 
will forget all causes of the worthy actuary’s anger, as 
related, and proceed to the moi*o grateful task of recount¬ 
ing an act of generosity,. by which our hero will be con¬ 
siderably restored 4b tlie favour of the indulgent readier. 

Amongst the various places of Elliston’s resort for the 
purpose of hazard, was a house in the }ieighboiirhood of 

Blackfriars, where he had occasionally met Mr. L- ^ a 

young gentleman of sickly appearance, but who still fol¬ 
lowed up the phantom of play with that excitement 
which, for the time, is able to stistain the weakest frame 
in all the heated combinations of its pursuit. 
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At placofl of this kind, personal acquaintance is gene¬ 
rally DO other than that arising from the traffic of the 
table, nor does a thought or word transpire which is not 
employed on the puri>o8e of rapine. 

Mr.L-wasat this time about twenty-six years of age. 

Disease had already {>osses3od him under that form, which 
80 frequently mingles the mockery of hope with the most 
peremptory fiat of mortal certainty. Ills manners wore 
gentle—hta temper unassailable ; and at those brief in¬ 
tervals when the passion of play permitted his mind a 
moment's freedom, he exhibit^ an understanding of no 
ordinary (piality, and a taste (particularly in the fiue arts) 
highly cultivated. But the whole occupation of bU 
flickering existence was tho act of passing to andfm, from 
hid own homo to this apartment of despair. Here, in the 
evening, he would arrive at about eight o'clock, in a 
liaekney-coach ; and by the same means, at any unknown 
hour, quit the house on his return. Here, with the 
entire sum of his estate and strength, ho was a nightly 
visitor, for his other hours were literally a course of ox- 
liaustioD—his daily journey between a moral and a 
mortal grave. With this gentleman Elliston had some¬ 
times conversed, and fi*eqiicntly played. 

It happened on a certain evening the comedian had 
been singularly foil;unate—^bad won a considerable sum, 

tho greater portion of which the proceeds of Mr. L-^^s 

purse. The majority of the company had by this time 
departed; indeed, all tho /tobUuis of the house, except 
Elliston and bis companion, who continued their play. 
Good fortune still followed our hero, and by two o'clock 
ho was a winner to the full amount of his adversary's 

ready effects, perhaps of his resources. But Mr. L- 

was calm and unruffled. He paid his«noncy, and handed 
over some further acknowledgments. 

You will still play on !” said Elliston. “You must 
recover some of this to-night." 

No, not to-night," responded Mr. L 
Nay—^you must take some vengeance of me," con¬ 
tinued the other, the jade must be wooed; take my 
word for it, she'll be fond after pouting,"-^-saying which, 
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he presented sundry bank-notes to hU companion, and 
again set the table. 

The game was renewed—the stakes higher; and, at 
the conclusion of another hour, EUiston was a winner to 
a still further extent. 

A slight flush, rather of exhaustion than anxiety, 

passed over the features of Mr. L-, and he rose to 

# 

do tiot like this,** said ElUston ; we must not part 
at such odds as those; yon shall still have your revenge, 
and to-night, too.** 

L- rebuked him only with a faint smile, adding, 

We're later than usual. Do you hear what a niclit it 

isr 

As yon ])lease ; but I have protested yon shall have 
your revenge. Tlio cards hero are against you; another 
l>laco will be more fortunate. You shall have luck 
to-night; but not here—not here.** 

What do you proposed* asked L- , with animation. 

Come, ril show you.** 

The companions now entered a hackney-coach, and, 
after adiive of fifteen minutes, were set down in Stratford 
Place. Eiliston led Mr. L into au apartment, and 
some refreshment being at band, they partook accordingly. 

1 have di8ap}>ointed you so far,** smd Elliston ; this 
is not quite the gay scene you may have anticqmted. 
But, courage! your more immediate object is here** (con¬ 
tinued he, shufUng the cards). ** I never won a guinea in 
my own house yet, and I am sure Fortune will not be 
* inclined to follow me, on such a night as this, after 
abandoning lier so acurvily in Blackfriars.** 

Come, then, to some farther busine.*^’* replied L-. 

Down they sat.. Luck now blew from a fresh quarter 

under the new sky in which they played. L-was 

recovering ; a transient, treacherous success, adding 
mockery only to the certain course of the infatuated 
gamester. Again—again he lost; new loans were ad¬ 
vanced and further acknowledgments handed over to his 
opponent. It was now past three o*clock. 

“ Why, how is thisf* said Elliston, with marked gravity, 


depart 

“I 
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as he deliberately turned up a pile of notes, and spread 
the specialties before him—“ this is a large amount, 

Mr. L-, a very considerable sum of money. You 

must have lost-- ■ 

“ What is the debt 1 ** demanded the other, im» 
patiently. 

" True ; it must be lessened,” replied the comedian, in 
a sententious tone. “ 1 think—1 am sure, it may. 1 am 
not quite satisfied.” 

" Mr. Elliston,” cried his companion, as a sudden flush 
6 ])otted his jiale cheek, “ what am 1 to tliink of this 
night’s transaction—this strange irritation 1 Though I 
kuow you for a fair dealer, yet lot mo remind you, that 
he who provokes the game does little better than take 
advantage of his adversary.” 

“ Will you for five minutes resume your seat 1” said 
Elliston, solemnly^" we roust not part yet. They say I 
am fond of long speeches, but I’ll bo brief, for our time 
is so. I have told you / am not tatiffied. Hero”—(con¬ 
tinued he, in the tone of one calmly determined)—“ here, 

Mr. L-, is the cash; the whole atnuunt of what I 

have this night won from you; and now that we may 
proceed upon the clearest underetanding, I seriously pro¬ 
nounce, no power on earth shall induce me to retain one 
fraction of it.” 

L-gazed in speechless attention—he knew not the 

nature of bis own emotiona 

“Tbis has been a long ritting,” resumed Elliston—“has 
broken deeply into our rest, but it shall close to our 
comfort—to our happiness, t/"you but perimt it. Mr. L-—^ 
you are far from a state of health—perhaps not a long- 
lived man; think how little time, therefore, could 
given to reflection, even were the whole amount so devoted. 
Do not despise the admonition of even an erring man ; 
and let not pride, that pitiful illusion, be the lost cheat to 
leave you barer than poverty. Never” (concluded he, 
with great energy), — “ never will I touch again one 
farthing of this sum—it is yours, or it consumes this night 
before your eyes. Now for the security I ask—give me 
the honour of a man you will never play again.” 
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The reply of the young Tuan failed upon his lips, but 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, and bis frame diooped 
by exhaustion. 

^^Alasl alas!** sighed he, after a labouring pause. 

How am I humbled I In the sense of my own worth-* 
lesaneas, and before the generosity of this man, how am I 
humbled !*’ 

** Humbled !** ened Elliaton, with energy—“ humility! 
—why, how is this, when I had hoped on both sides for 
exultation'1 Kxultation on my part, that I hud been able 
to achieve a substantial good, and exultation, still greater 
on yaurn, for having secureil the moment whilst it yet 
remained, to make ]>cace with your own conscience. Will 
you give uie the word of a man I *’ 

Yes; and before God, my witness ■ " 

No—no—not that 1** interposed Elliston. I have 
no right to such a bond. Give me but your word—your 
word of honour.** 

Buch was the generous appeal, and it svm jiot made 
in vain ; the security which our hero hud so warmly 
sought, was given with all the im|)assioued evidence of 
sincerity. 

Elliston was of a temperament fully to enjoy the delight 
which such an adventure was so calculated to produce. 
But strange and inconsistent is the nature of man ; the 
comedian himself still continued to visit Blackfiiars as 
usual, so that all traces of the (last scene were soon lost 
in the ma 2 es of the hazard-table. 

^ Sucl), alas, was our frail hero!—one of those who 
a])peared to regard righteousoeas, as a liberal host does 
his best wine, using but little of it himself and dividing 
bis stock for the benefit of his friends. 

About three months from the above event, Elliston, 
after an absence of two days from home, found the foU 
lowing letter, amongst many others, on his return to 
StiEtford Plara: 

I am dying ; from this bed of pain and anguish I can 
never rise, I am dying—and God knows how willingly, 
hut for that, which can alone make death tetTil>le I If to 
one almost lost to hope, there can be an interval of quiet) 
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such is the moment I prononnce, ^ Bless 7011 ! Go<l bless 
you, air !* You know why I should say, God bless you ! 
An hour like mine must be past all hypocrisy. You 
would have resctied me from ruin—would have restored 
me to that, which all men, ere they die, will discover to 
be the only true joy on earth. 

^‘For a time, shame~for it was not virtue^ nor common 
honesty—shame guarded niy steps, and baffled that iiery 
passion, with which my neglected boyhood l)ad grown up 
familiar. 1 did not play ; avoided, fled a1) means of play 

all place, all time, in which even danger might lie 
disguiHed. But my mind, so long estranged from 
honoui7ible bent, became a void—would not be roused— 
*twas steeped—'twas poisoned, sir! The venom had stung 
niy very soul to death, and I became the helpless, hope¬ 
less, des]>icab]e thing—a confessed liar ! I returned to 
vice—I hurried to destructio!i—dishonoured that last, 
lost boriil, not to be sued on earth, and in ]>ain, in i>overty, 
in contempt, and utter desertion, I am fa.st, last dying ! 
But all will perish with me, except my disgrace ! Bless 
you—hless you, sir 1 It still comforts me to say so. I 
shall die with it on my lips.** 

Deeply aflected, it may be well imagined, was Elliston, 
on reading this distressing history. The letter had been 
dated thi'eo days bock, from a street in Westminster, 
but without number of the house. Elliston went imme¬ 
diately, with the full determination of discovering the 
penitent. 

In this he liad some difficulty, for he applied at several 
lodging-houses without success, and bad nearly given up 
his ])ursuit, when he accosted a female in the act of 
descending the steps of a house be had previously passed. 
It was here Elliston gained all his intelligence—for it was 
the house in which poor L ■ ■» had that morning breathed 

his last.* 

‘ This narrative recalls strikingly an incident in the 

* The substance of the incident above was eonfinned to the 
author by a fcntieman eonnecred with an ettcnsiTe firm in Pa'cr* 
nostrr How-—a connection of L- family, and who saw the young 
man frequently in his tate illness. 
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career of King, the actor. King played deeply ; and on 
a certain occasion he borrowed live guineas^ being hia last 
stake, with which be won two thousand pounds. Escaping 
from the apartment, lie fell on his knees, exclaiming, in 
an impassioned manner, ‘‘Give me a Bible I” oti which be 
took his oath never to play again. But the oath be kept 
not many months, for King afterwards became a member 
of the club in St. James's-street, where he lost 

everything. 

At the commencement of this year (1811) EllUton had 
again broken fresh ground, in an entirely new project— 
namely, The cstabliBhmeiit of a Literary Association at 
Bristol! In pursuance of which, he had purchased, for 
the sum of 1,G00/., freehold piemises in John-street. The 
house, which had formerly U^eu an Italian warehouse, or 
in other words, a pickle-shop, he now opened for the sale 
of Italian anthology and Classical conserves. 

The back apartineut, which he styled Tlie Lyceum/’ 
was accordingly thrown open; to which the wlmle literary 
niiud of Bristol was invited. This was well supplied by 
evidences of appt*opriate taste—an A})ollo, some Etruscan 
vases, Batterson’s Roads, i^eviews, magazines, and a world 
of tracts, panji)hlets, and newspapeix The front room 
was a libmry, or shop for tlie sale of “old, choice, and 
rare books only.” Hoi'e were no idle, sickly, pale-backed 
bantlings of the Minerva press—nothing of the belle 
(memblc'e of literatui'e whatever. Like Charles Lamb, the 
great pi*ojector had proclaimed Drydcii and Pope as the 
last in the emphe of letter's, and the “ choice old books ” 
alone constituted his care. Amongst othera, be had 
collected “Memoirs of t]ic Duke de Ripperdaj” “Sir 
Thomas Double at Court; ” “ Enqviries tovching y® 
J^iursity of Langvages in all parts of the World “ The 
Ladies’ Ferceptor, by a Gentleman of Tlonour, at 
Cambridge“The most famous, delectable, and pleasant 
History of Firismvs, the renowned Prince of Bohemia 
“ IIAN^tlBEiA; or, a View of all Religions on tbo 
Earth “Scotis Indiculuui; or, the Present State of 
Scotland, 1080 j*’ “ Voyages of Struys “ The Ship of 
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Fooles;’* in high Dutch; and piles on piles of ^^Dmmatio 
Mysteries;** to these were added a vast variety of shells, 
fossils, coins, Indian weapons, and a gong which might 
have awakened from their very graves, a whole generation 
of Bristol by a single stroke. 

EUiston, who never entered with indifference on any 
speculation, embarked in the book scheme with more than 
common enthusiasm* Bepeatedly, as his other duties 
would permit, he personally peregrinated in the collection 
of antique literature, fiequenting innumerable book-stalls, 
and rumtuaging the bock (parlours and store-closets of all 
the good wives be could call to memory* Like the 
magician, in Aladdin,” he journeyed from place to place, 
crying ‘'New books for old ones;” and by the end of a 
month, he had collected {)oetry, like the Muse herself, 
altogether stripi>ed of covering. 

At the head of this establishment he placed a man by 
the name of Brick, a dilapidated schoolmaster, whose 
duty it was to superintend all that the great designer 
had brought into o|>eratioD. Under these arrangements, 
the Institution for a time flourished. The old. books 
accumulated amazingly; but the city of Bristol, alas, was 
no genial soil tor the empire of letters i The fi'equentera 
of “ The Lyceum ” fell off—there were few returns of 
either persons or profit—the “ Beu Jooson Head,” over 
the door, ceased to be oracular; and our hero began to 
think seriously of sending his literary exhumations to 
public com])etitioD, and taking the current coin in 
exchange. 

3ut the time had now arrived, in which he received 
intelligence of a decisive blow to the Biistol affair Duna 
Hcotua, the shattered scboolmasler, bad found time, during 
the latter two months, for ingratiating himself in the 
favour of a rope-maker’s daughter, in the neighbourhood 
of Jobn-street; a lady of easy manners and the same 
quality of virtue, Mr. Brick, like many literary men 
before him, was soon illaqueated by the flaxen beauty; 
and. considering, perhaps, that if he did not find her a 
virtuous maiden, he could at least make her au honest 
woman, oonfen-ed on her the distinction of Mrs. Brick, 
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the marriage being solemnized within a stone’s cast of 
“ The Lyceum ” itself 

Within three days of these espousals, the history was 
brought to a conclusion — Mr. and Mrs. Brick bad 
departed on a matrimonial tour, and “The Lyceum” 
desecrated by an irruption on the till. The ago of reason 
was no more, though the schoolmaster was emphatically 
abroad, and the Bristol associates returned once more to 
their wharfa 

The Koyal Circus (or Surrey Theatre) hod attained, at 
this period, its highest celebrity, and as it may be curious 
to remark the rude foundations of this I’ranstamesin 
dynasty, we beg to offer the reader a brief notice. This 
theatre was built near the junction of the cross-road, on 
St. George’s-fieUls, and opened in the year 1780, by the 
older Dibdin and one Hughes, for the rcpi'psentation of 
hurlettos and equestrian exercises. A spirited compe¬ 
tition was here, for some time, maintained, with Philip 
Astley, proprietor of the Amphitheatre, in the West- 
mhiater-road. 

The Circus was burnt down in 1805. The fate of the 
Pegasus, which surmounted the building, created as much 
interest during the conflagration, as the Apollo of Drury 
Lane on the “ One dread night ” of March, 1809, 

The earliest advertisement we offer, is humorous, and 
in that bitterness of spirit so peculiar to dramatic 
rivalry! 

• Sept. 1772, 

Tho celebrated Sobieska Cleroeotina and Mr. Hughes 
on Horseback, will end on Monday next, the 4th of 
October \ until then they will display the whole of their 
Performances, which are allowed, by those who know best, 
to be the completest of the kind in Europe. Hughes 
humbly thanks the Nobility, dec. for the Honour of their 
Support, and idso acquaints them bis Antagonist has 
catched a bad cold so near to Westminster^bridge, and 
for his Recovery is gone to a warmer Climate, which is 
Bath in Somersetshire. He boasts, i>oot Fellow, no more 
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of activity, and ia now^ tnrned Conjurer, in the character 
of * Sieur the Great.’ Tlierefore Hughes is unrivalled, 
and will perform his aurpriring Feats accordingly at hia 
Horse Academy, until the above Day. The Doors to be 
opened at Four o’clock, and mounts at Half^past pre¬ 
cisely. IT. haa a commodious Koom, eighty feet long. 

Sobieska lides on one, two, and three Horses, 
being the only one of her Sex that ever performed on one, 
two, and three.” 

Hughes was a fine, stalworth fellow, who could have 
carried an ox away on his shoulders, and eaten him for 
supper, 'riie next is equally a curiority 

‘^Hughes has the honour to inform the Nobility, &o. 
that lie has uo intention of sotting out every Day to 
France for three following Seasons, his Ambition being 
fully satisfied by the applause ho has received from 
Foi*cign Gentlemen who come over the Sea to See him. 
Clementina and Miss Huntly ride one, two, and three 
Horses at full Speed, and tokos Tioaps sm^prising. A 
little Lady, only Kight Years old, rides Two Horses at 
full gallop, by herself, without the assistance of any one to 
hold her on. Fnough to put any ono in fits to sec her. 
H. w*ill engage to ride in Twenty Attitudes that never 
were before attempted; in ywirticular, he will introduce 
his Horse of Knowledge, being the only wise animal in 
the Metropolis. A Sailor in full gallop to Portsmouth, 
without a bit of Bridle or Saddle. The Maccaroni Tailor 
riding to Paris for new Fashions. This being Mr. Pdt- 
tinger’s night, he will spe^ a Prologue adapted to the 
noble art of Riding, and an Epilogue sJbo suited to Extra¬ 
ordinary Leafis. * 

Tickets (2a.) to be had of Mr. Wheble, bookseller, 
Patemoster-row, and at H.’8 Riding School Mounts 
half-past four ” 

Again:— 

Hughes, with the celebrated Sobieska Clementina, 
the famous Miss Huntly, and an Bstonialiing Young 
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Gentleman (son of a Person of Qualit 7 ) will exhibit at 
BlockiHars-i’oad more extraordinary things than ever yet 
witnessed, such os leaping over a Horse forty times 
without stopping between the Springs.—Leaps the Bar 
standing on the Saddle with his Back to the Horse’s Tail, 
and— Vice Vertia, Rides at full speed with his right Foot 
on the Saddle and ins left Toe in his Mouth, Wo sur¬ 
prising Feet. Mrs. Hughes takes a ily and fires a Pistol 
—rides at full speed standing on Pint Pots—mounts pot 
by pot, higher still, to the terror of all who sco lier. H. 
curries a lady at Atll H()eed over his head—surprising ! 
Tho young gentleman will recite verses of bis own making, 
and act ‘Mark Antony,’ between the Icapa” 

“ Clementina every night—a coniinodious room for the 
nobility.” 

Wo will now take at random, a bill of Philip Astloy, 
the despised of Huglies and Clementina, hut the formidalde 
rival to the Blackfriars’ establishment:—Hughes certainly 
hud tho advantage in orthography. 

“A8TLEY’s,WESTMiHsTEB-BiunoB,thui and every evening. 
Horsemanship, by Mr. Astley, Mr. Taylor, Signior 
Markutcliy, Miss Vmigable, and other transcendent per* 
formera. 'J’his ]jcrtbrujancc will be commenced by a new 
Minuet, danwd by two Hoi-se^ in a most extraordinery 
manner. 

“A Comical Musical Piece, called Tas Awkwaju) 
Recruit. 

“ The Amazing Exhibition of The Dancing Dogs, 
from France and Italy, and other genteel Parts of the 
globe, consisting of—1. Two Dugs as Chairmen, carrying 
a Monky to a Maskerade. 2. Two dogs disputing 
poleticka 3. A Company of Dogs carrying from a 
Vineyard, Baskits of Gra|tea, and accompanied by a 
Savoyard, with a Magic Lauton. 4. A Dog as a Lady of 
Quality in her Equipage, attended by others in elegant 
liveriea 6. A Dog cobbling. 6. A Dog that walks on. 
any two of his Lega 7. Two dogs, as a Tumbler, and his 
attendant Clown. 8. A Dog dressed in a Spanish 
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liibbit, taking another little d<^ to a Boarding'-achool-j 
ii^h a varietj of others too anmeraa for Insertim. This 
Exhibition will oonclade with a Variety of Doga dreaeed 
«n mUUairt, beaeaching a Town; one of them repreaenta 
a Corporal returning with the Colura of the Citadel in 
his mouth to his General; he halts on three Legs, being 
supposed to have received a muskit hall in one of his 
fbut'feet. Two Bull-Dogs; the English-Bull-Dog, rather 
than quit his hold, suffers himself to be drawn Thirty 
Feet high, whilst the Maahine is surrounded with Fire 
Works, representing a heavy Discharge of small Arms 
and Artilery.” 

The season of the winter theatres being brought to a 
close, the Indej>endenta " were not above acquiring new 
strength from the national establishment. Holman, 
Mathews, Liston, Mrs. Glover, and Jones, had been 
engaged. Munden was now added to the Haymarket 
ooropiny, and made his appearance in the part of Old 
Rapid. 

This was the first time Munden and Elliston had been 
brought together on the siune boards, a conourrence 
highly beneficial to the interests of the theatre, and 
acceptable to the public. These two accomplished conTe- 
dians soon understood each other, and gave amplo 
refutation to the absurd notion, that an actor of merit 
displays to higher advantage by tlie side of inferior 
pretensions—an idle principle, whicli may possibly throw 
some artificial glare on the plated goods of inferior 
manufacture, but is by no meaus the assay of the solid 
bullion. Keither Munden nor Elliston had ever played 
with greater individu^ effects, and each acquired some¬ 
thing ill addition to his own worth, by the manner in 
whi^ his points were justified by the opposite party. 

A piece of practical humour transpired at the com- 
mencenient of this coalition, which we cannot forbear 
inserting. 

In his imi)er8onation of Old Rapid (the tailor) Mun- 
den invariably made a point, by quiazically unfolding a 
new coat on the back of a chair, smoothing it down with 
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the pride of a satisfied artisan, and removing the papers, 
one by one, which enveloped the bright new battons. 
This characteristic operation always policed a pleasant 
response in the audience, and as it waamothing by wUch 
comedy might be aishamed, Munden always made the 
most of it. 

EUiston, who was confessedly what is called a fair actor, 
(never appropriating eflbcts which did not belong to him), 
on this evening, however, by one of his strange impulses, 
when Munden was engaged at the back of the scene, was 
seized by an irresistible envts for the buttons; and found 
himself, perhaps before he was aware, in a felonious 
assault upon Joe’s pet joke, which he utterly annihilated, 
by uncasing the buttons to as much laughter in the pit 
as had over been the award of Munden himself 

The dismay, the bitter disappointment to poor Joe, can 
scarcely be conceived j his moi^fication was childish, for 
tears came into lus eyes. But this scene being over, a 
second was acted in the Green ^loom. Munden rushed 
into tlio apartment, passionately exclaiming, ** Where is 
he ?—where is he 1—let me t^r him to piocea-^tcAo is 
he is he 1 —tohere does be come from 1 BartTmy 

Fairl—where is the jackanapes, I say ! ” 

EUiston, who, like the trembling Rizzio, had flown to 
petticoat protection, crouching behind the ample folds of 
Mrs. Glover’s white satin, now peeped out his bead, which 
the irate comedian perceiving, fell on him with the most 
grotesque exhibitions of fuiy imaginable. Seizing him by 
t^e hair, Munden shook his curl^ Inen paudrSs, calling 
him assassin,’* parricide,’’ and a vast variety of 
terms, which did the highest credit to bis unagination. 
EUiston roared lustily, but as some of the by-standers 
considered he had weU merited his punishment, and 
others were mightily amused with the scene, none came 
to his assistance. 

About four days from this event, Munden and EUiston 
played together in the ** Bead to 'Roin f and at the con¬ 
clusion of the third act, Munden again ran into the Green 
Boom, crying out, ^ Where is hel—^where is be, I sayt 
Hid him again, eh t ** At the same time peeping in the 

o 
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rear of the surrouBding ladies, and fantastically raising 
the flounces of their attira ^ ^bby,** cried he, running 
up to Elliston—Bobby, Bobby, I forgive you the buttons; 
you have made me to-night—immortalize yourself—Pll 
never play with any Ua/mj Lomton but you, Bobby 
continued he, shaking him, on tliis occasion, by the 
YouVe beat *em all^Holman, Lewis—all of ’em; but, 
Bobby,’’ pursued he, in a mock sententious tone, don’t 
dash my buttons any more.” 

A melodramatic piece had been produced at the Surrey 
Theatre, for the purpose of exhibiting two maginiicent 
suits of armour of tlie 14th century. Marriott, of Fleet 
Street, undertook this work, and his estimate was £400. 

Sir Claudius HuuUt, the Lord Mayor elect, in liis sur* 
passing perceptions of the ceremonial for the ensuing 9th 
of Novomber, made application to Elliston for the loan of 
his new armour, to assist in the civic }>sgeant The 
request was acceded to, but accompanied with a provision 
that the steel armour cotdd only be permitted in the event 
of the atmosphere being flee of damp and fog on the day 
in Question ; a condition which, at once, appeared to pre¬ 
clude all hope of the said steeh As to tlio brass suit, 
that was a peribctly unconditional favour, Mr. Kemble 
undertaking the personal supormtcndonco of decorating 
the helmets with costly plumes. 

The 9th of November arrived. Fair was the morning, 
and bright the anticipations of the modern Walworth, as 
he contemplated the glittering array which would pre¬ 
sently become the gaze and admiration of the world of 
London. 

** Some wore cost armour, imitating scale, 

And next the skin were stnbborn shirts of mail; 

Some wore a breut-plate, and a light/u/wti, 

Their horses clad in rich espsrison; 

One for bis legs and knees provide well, 

With jam6<inicr arm'd, and double plates of steel; 

This on bis helmet wore a ladj'a glore, 

And that a sleere, embroidered hj his lofe/’ 

EllistOB was at tbia time in the country, and on the 
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following day an account of the previous one was thus 
transmitted to him :— 

“ On tlic arrival of the cortige at Guildhall, we found 
that no accommoilation had been arranged for your men, 
as Sir Claudius had ])roaiised, nor was a crumb of refresli* 
inent ordered f<ir cither of them. For seven hours they 
were kept within Guildhall, where they seem to have 
been considered as much removed from the necessities of 
the flesh, os Qog and Magog, above their heads. At 
length, from the compassion of some persons at table, 
Uruss-arinour was supplied with wine, which being in 
bumpers, and passing into an empty stomach, had a very 
positive efTcct on the inner man ; and poor Btuss-armonr 
bogiii] to reel, at tho harjird of his own bones and the 
very lives of his sun'ouudi ug almoners, for he was— 

•' a tHirf*t)r Mvul, 

Who took the clisUen^r um\ embraced the bowl; 

Wiih ^sto swUled wine, nor ewtod to draw, 

Till be the bottuin of the brimuur aaw.* 

As ts> Steel-armour, he was far mol's discreet, refusing 
wine without corn, and moved solemnly about, like tho 
ghost of Hamlet, in the very presenco of Claudius him¬ 
self ; and looking, doubtless, with anxiety, to the crow¬ 
ing of the cock, when he might ‘render up himself 
Brass, at length, became so very drunk, that it was 
found necessary to attempt his removal; but being, 
verily, pot-valiant, he appeared most unequivocally to 
dbclan^, ‘Nemo me impune lacessit,* for ho placed him¬ 
self in as good an attitude of defence as he could, and 
resolutely refused to budge an inch, which, as ho was now 
totally unable to stand, he might very fairly have avowed* 
At length, however, the order of removal was enforced, 
and the degraded knight was conveyed to his place of 
settlement; Stool brought up the rear, and, like a true 
lad of metal, strode to bis fallen friend. Marriot was in 
attendance until past midnight, when the two half-dead 
bodies were released from tiieir imprisonment, and Brass 
and Steel carried off to the manufacturer’s abode.*’ 
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Mrs. Garrick (the widow of our British Boscius) had 
frequently honoured Mrs. EUiston by marks of attention, 
and expressed herself interested in the welfare of her 
family ; and now, in her eighty-eighth year, she would 
occasionally drive to Stratford Place, personally to delight 
the young Ellistons by some agreeable surprise or well- 
tim^ present. It was at this period a rcqtiest was made 
to her, on the part of EUiston, that she would become 
sponsor to one of his children, Lucy to which the fob 
lowing letter was written in reply 

“ Mt deab Sir, —I cannot withhold expressing to you 
my feelings on the receipt of your letter, the contents of 
which have equally distress^ and gratified me. My 
regard for Mi's. EUiston, yourself, and family, would at 
once have occasioned mo pleasure in a proposal to bring 
us more nearly connected than wc have been; but, my 
dear friend, the refusal which I am compelled to send 
you, for becoming godmother to your child, arises from a 
sense of duty, which I am sure you will respect, and 
freely release me from all chai'ge of insincerity in my 
professions towards you. 

“ In the course of the happy days I passed with my 
revered, departed husband, comprehending, as you know, 
thirty years, the question of baptismal surety occasionally 
became a subject of his notice (for be had frequently been 
invited to an Honour similar to this which I have receive<l 
from you), and having strong feelings on the spirit of 
this Christian institution, declined that as a distinction 
or gratification, which be felt he might not be able to fulfil 
as a moral and religious duty. This conviction he duly 
impressed on me; and it is, indeed, in compliance with 
his own request, 1 mu now led to forego your proposal, 
from the knowledge that I am already placed beyond the 
possibility—even if God be pleased to spare my life a few 
years longer—of acquitting my conscience in the respon- 
sibilitiea 1 should bring upon it through my consent. 

4 

* Locf Ann Theresa EUiston, bom Dec. 21,1811; died Jan. 28, 
1631. 
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Baptism is a holy sacrament of tlie church of Christ, 
wiiich, in the engagements of all parties therein con* 
oemc<i, should be religiously remembered j but 1 fear, 
with oue-balf tho world, the office of sponsor to a Chris^ 
tiau infant is looked upon in no graver light than as a 
piece of fashion. 

Your children will not want the regards of a warm 
friend so long as I may be si)arcd ; and I trust, my dear 
friend, in your proper anxiety in respect of this ordinance 
of the Church, you will ever remember the moral well¬ 
being of chilclroD must depend materially on the example 
of iKirents, and that Qod will bless you with His grace to 
fulfil this to Ilis express wUL 

** I am, yours faithfully, 

** R M. Gareigk. 

Adelphi, March 21, 1912/' 

Eva Maria Garrick was bom at Vienna, 1725 } her 
maiden name was Vicgel; Violctte ** alic ansunied 
whilst ill the service of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
Violctte, on her arrival in England, was highly patroiiissed 
by the Countess of Burlington ; as a dancer, iDie was in 
equal favour at the Opera House. On Violette*s mar¬ 
riage with David Garrick, the earl presented her with a 
portion of £6,000. This fact gave rise to a suspicion that 
she was a natui*al daughter of the earl's—a belief not 
altogether abandoned to this day. Mr& Garrick died in 
1822, in her 98th year. She was placed in the same 
vault with her husband in Westminster Abbey. 

In September, EHiston was again distinguished by one 
of those striking difierences of opinion (by which The 
Noble Art of Self-Defence** is cbai'acterised) with his 
old playmate, De Gamp. That Elliston should take a 
box in his own theatre was not unreasonable) that De 
Camp, his officer, should participate the same, by no 
means extraordinary ; and that the Surrey should afford 
*^a clear stage and no favour** was only fair play. We 
beg, therefore, to insert a copy of a letter addressed to the 
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Morning ChronicU^ by Sam Russell, ou tbe 15tb of tbc 
same month:— 

« SiTi,—I perceive by yoiit paper of this morning, tliat 
some goodnatured friend has furnished you with an allu¬ 
sion to a fracaa which took place at tins theatre a week 
ago, between Mr. Elliston and Mr. De Camp, in such 
form as grossly to misrepresent the cii'cumstances. As I 
Lave been referred to, 1 think it right, in justice to Mr. 
Elliston and Mr. De Camp, to say that it is true, dissen¬ 
sion did occur in the theatre on the evening of Tuesday, 
the 8th, in which some hasty expressions wore used on 
both sides, and which, for a iingU movientf did occasion a 
slight personal encounter. The effect of this was a meet* 
ing, the next morning, on Dulwich Common, where Mr. 
Elliston was accompanied by myself, and Mr. De Camp 
by one of his friends. Mr. Elliston and Mr. Camp 
exchanged shots, wlteti, on the intei^position of Mr. De 
Cam])’s friend and myself, the parties were ]*revailed on 
to shake hands. And thus the matter ended.** 


On the above subject ^‘Invisiblina ** admonishes onr 
hero. Her spirit a[)peara to liavc been gi'catly moved; 
i^nib in wonted mystery enthroned, she thus pours out the 
vials of her wmth :— 

So I you’ve been fighting—admimble !—that short 
antiseptic which many a rakc-hell has adopted to sweeten 
his offensive reputation. Alas I in sober sadness (a sad'- 
ness I fear you are but little acquainted witli) I view you 
in yonr new character—emulous of your illustrious pre* 
decessors, Quin, Ryan, and Walker—a duellist! The 
declaration of the Great Frederick has ever pleased me : 
‘ My subjectH may fight if they like it; but unless one of 
the parties be killed, I'll bang Wth.' If such wei'O our 
English law, we should have few of these mock heroics 
to salve rotten reputations. How easy it is to become a 
hero ! and you have taken the shortest cut. How will 
admiring crowds flock now to Dulwich Common, to view 
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tlie 8pot on whicli this ParU snd Jfendaw contended; 
then will they say :— 

* Can none remember that erentful daf-^ 

That ever>gIonoas» almost fatal fray^ 

When Fmeenf'f* leadleaa pistol met bis eye, 

And Surrtjf Gfiumbinti stood laU|{hing by i ’ 

With what open arms the good people at Choltcn*- 
ham must have received you after this exploit; and how 
sunny must be the face of a gentleman who has just 
received siUiti/action I Pray let us havo no more of these 
scenes; the town is already laughing at you, from May 
Fair to Pedriff 

Your wife will receive this day some brawn j and the 
little Christian a token of * Invisiblinu's* regard. Let 
t)io opening of Drury Lauo Tlmatre be your great chance 
to come.” 

There is an ancalotc recorded of a son of Macklin, 
who, when in Inflia, fell into quarrel with a brother 
cadet, the result of which was a hostile meeting. When 
Macklin came on the ground, ho appcaiHHl enveloped 
from top to toe in a large greatcoat, so that no part of 
his figure could be distinguished but his head. On the 
]>avtics taking their stand, Macklin, to the sur])n8e of all, 
threw aside his extensive wrap])er, and ap])eared in a 
{perfect state of nature, with the exception of a pair of 
yellow slippers. To the inquiries of his antagonist, he 
observed, ** I am told that most of the wounds which 
*l>rove mortal in India arise from some {>art of the 
woollen or linen of a man’s dress being forced into the 
flesh by the ball, occasioning in that climate a speedy 
mortification ; to avoid which, I am determined to fight 
in the manner you see nae.” 

Now, Mrs. Charke, the eccentric daughter of Colley 
Cibber, was guilty of an adventure still more outrageous, 
in which (not to alarm 
mise, that although she 


the reader) we will at once pre¬ 
appeared without her own attire, 


^ Da Csmp* 
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bho had very abnndantlj borrowed that of another per¬ 
son. Mrs. Charke bad long lived on unpleasant terms 
with her father, by whom she was treated with j\tat seve¬ 
rity for her total disregard of all social duties and com¬ 
mon decorum. Being on one occasion greatly irritated 
by the dramatist’s refusal to honour her drafts, she 
equipped herself after the style of a gentleman of the 
roadj and hiring a suitable charger, actually waylaid her 
father upon Epping Porest, by stopping his chariot, pre¬ 
senting her pistol, and desiring him to deliver. The 
affrighted comedian, to save his life, could do no less than 
part with his puiEe. “ Young man—^young man,” said 
the dramatist, this is a sorry trade; take heed in time! ” 
And so I would,” replied Charlotte; but I’ve a 
wicked old hunks of a father, who rolls in money and 
mistresses, yet denies me a guinea, and has had the impu¬ 
dence to make so worthy a gentleman as yourself answer 
for it.” • 


On one of the pantomime nights at the Surrey, in this 
season, the harlequin, in jumping through n window, fell 
with considerable violence on the other side of the scene, 
owing to the neglect of the carpenter in not having 
placed the wadtled bedding to receive him. The unhappy 
pantomimist uttered a tremendous shriek, but was not 
materially injured. On Elliston being apprised of the 
circumstance, he observed: “ Ay, there was much cry, 
and little tooo^” 

By the enterprise and perseverance of Mr. Whitbread, 
the new Drury Lane Theatre, in the spring of 1812, was 
announced complete. A grand movement was now 
making for 0|)eniDg this splendid edifice for dramatic 
action, and rehearsing those antique glories by which 
the site was still memorable. 

Arnold being appointed to the management, Elliston 
signed articles with the pro])rietors for five years’ service, 
determinable at their option at the end of the third year, 

* The ftbove wsi aot quite sn orlginsl exploit—Doll Catpnrie 
robbed Che celetisted General FmHsx on Uoonslow Heath. 
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at £30 por week for three nights* performances, and £5 
nightly for any extra service. 

In August, the committee announced, by advertise* 
meat, that the authorahip of the poetic Address to be 
spoken on the restoration of the theatre, was open to 
public competition. This declaration gave rise to the cele¬ 
brated publication of the Hejected Addresses,** one of 
the happiest efforts of its precise nature which has ever 
perhaps appeared ; and likely to enjoy the favour of poK- 
terity equally with the only true and particular ** com- 
]>OBition, to which the play-going public were doomed for 
nine consecutive nighta 

Upwards of one hundred sealed Addresses were forwarded 
to the dread “^or6<mne” of the Drury Committee, of which 
** sunt boTho^ sunt ^asdam msdtocria, sunt ma/a plura/^ 
and not a few of the number, as may well be imagined, 
attacted notice after a fashion somewhat different to the 
secret promptings of the respective bards; and, like the 
tinker's terrier, have owed their preservation to being the 
ugliest dogs ** in the whole country. Some examples of 
the litter we have seen ; one or two we beg here to 
unkennel The first doggrel ran after this manner :— 

** A new theatre in (jnite a moSem 8tylc» 

BeautifiiUy stupendous pile, 

lo a abort time upretra its lofty crest, 

Just like a burnt-out Pbceoix from its nest; 

Where loyalty once more shall raise its Toice, 

All that can make a British heart rejoice. 

Here the proud Corsican shall qnicldy know 
The fortune which shsU bumble England's foe; 

Here shall he find the battles all recast— 

Blenheim to Salamanca-^uly last. 

To Whitbread thanks, and noble Holland too, 

For bringing all this beauteous scene to view; 

Raising a temple where but yesterday 
All was a mass of amokiog stoaes and clay, 

Showing so much of industry and skill. 

And what the Eoghsh can do if they will.'’ 


This comfiosition was spun to above eighty lines. We 
-wUl now pull out another cur by the ears 
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** Once more wc meet joa—moot joa odco apirip 
Patrotifl and good old fricndj, in Drur 3 r Lane; 
Once more In epite of ^1 the fates can do, 
Welcome a British audience^you—yon—yoa! 
But, nh I my tboughte arc driten to recall 
That fearful night, which you remember all, 

Wheo furinue flames asaail'd those liallow’d beams, 
And sent their fury iu too thousand streams; 

When you, good citizens, with aspect dire, 

Shouted through London^^^ Drury is on Are!' 
And pallid consternation held the town, 

From the meclianic upwards to the Crown, 


Thus we see the same ridiculous aud blind affection 
which made the ape in the &blo produce her young one, 
w])en a decree had been publish^ amoiigat the beasts, 
til at tho most beautiful offspring should becomo tlicir 
king, 

So much for the “ ugly dogs,** and we rcnlly know not 
tliat, amongst the whole ])ack (100 copies), there was a 
single pet, beauty, or real ^ King Charles” worthy perpe¬ 
tuating tho Meny Monarch’s patent for old Drury ; or, 
in other words, a ringlc address deserving tho great 
occusifin ; but of this we are quite convinced, that it was 
intended from the very tirst that Lord Dyron should be 
ultiinat«*ly fixed on for the pai't, though Petrarch’s crown 
had been so ostentatiously declared tho inheritance of 
** him who was most worthy,” Lord Holland managed 
this Drury affair—a mam^ement more adroit than many 
which followed beneath the same roof. 

Under what was called an emergency, Lord Byron was 
afiplied to for an address. The following is one of many 
letters which the poet wrote to Lord Holland on the su^ 
ject : — 


Sept. 27,1812. 

I have just received your vety kind lett-er, and hope 
you have met with a second copy, corrected and address^ 
to Holland House. As to remarks, I can only say I 
will alter and acquiesce in any thing. With regard to 
the part which Whitbread wishes to omit, I believe the 
Address will go off ^tc^er without it| though, like the 
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agility of the Hotteutot, at the expense of its vigour. I 
sliould like Kllliston to have it, with yotfr leave. 

“ As there will probably be an outcry aiuongat the 
rejected, I hope the committee will testify that I sent in 
nothing to the congress whatever, with or without name, 
as your loixlsliip well knowa All 1 have to do with it is 
with and through you; and though I, of course, wish 
to satisfy the audience, 1 do assure you my first object 
is to comply with your request; and in so doing to 
show the sense 1 have of the many obligations you 
have conferred upon me. Yours ever, 

“Byron.” 

“ The Address,” hy Lord Byron, is well known to 
most of our roadera A copy was forthwith forwarded 
to Elliston for study; some days subsequent to which 
lie received the annexed from Lord Holland :—>■ 

“ Dear Srn,—I have referred to Lord Byron’s copy, 
and find it agrees with my notions respecting the lines; 
and, with great doloreuco to Walker, it should be so. 
Would you begin your Hamlet soliloquy with —* JUiUterr 
to be, or not to bet’ 'There can be no question in 
the matter. The fact is, these grammarians hand down 
rules from other languages, or from their own theories, 
and then endeavour to reduce our English tongue to 
their own arbitrary standard, instead of making good 
idiomatic wiiters their rule. 

, “ It has occurred to me, that by repeating the 22nd 
and 23rd lines a little more rapidly than you did this 
morning, you will relieve the passage somewhat of its 
solemnity, which, though striking and poetical, might be 
felt monotonous. 

“ But you will judge of this matter better than I can, 
and I only make the suggestion for the purpose of show¬ 
ing you how little fiuilt 1 can find with your recital. 

1 am, dear Sir, your humble Servant, 

“Vassau. Holland.” 
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On the day preceding tlie openings the following note 
reached him :— * 

“ Dear Sir, —I have just received a letter from Lord 
Byron, and he is anxious, should it not be too late, that 
you should repeat the lines after ‘ Brinsley cease to write/ 
as thus altered ^ 

* Hetrs to thoir Ubour^, like all high-born heirs, 

Vain of our ancestry as well aa theirs, 

While tlms remcmbranc'c borrows Banquo^i glssfl, 

To claim the icoptrod shadows as they pass; 

And wo the mirror hold, where, imsgeJ, shine 
Immortal names, emblazon'd in our line, 

Pause, &c.' 

The alteration is so trifling, that although it reaches 
you at this late hour, 1 trust it will not embarrass you. 

Yonr humble servant, 

" Vassall Holland ” 

Whitbread had also, at a late hour,^ cut out of the 
Address the i^assage which Lord Byron denominated his 
cavalry lines,** these being a fling against the horses, at 
this time unduly attractive at the rival house, Covent 
Garden; and several xnembexE of the committee, also 
desirous of claiming some little suggestion as their own, 
all persecuted poor Elliston with trifling alterations, so 
that his embarrassment might have been well forgiven, 
had it really taken place. The alteration suggested 
through Lord Holland was the form in which the Address 
was subsequently published.* 

On the 10th of October, the new theatre in Drury 
Lane was o^xened with the tragedy of Hamlet **— Ham^ 
Ut by Elliston—and the Devil to Pay,** preceded by 

* Amongst tbe competitors for the prize Address, we find Wm. T. 
Fitzgerald, Ch. Hasterman, Mary Russell Mltford, G. F. Busby, 
George lamb, John Taylor, Jos^ih Hume, H. Jameson, Paul Jodroll, 
Horatio Smith, Wm. Linlej, Cb. Brinsley Sheridan, J. Edwards (a 
sign-pmnter, who afterwards turned actor), and Wm. Burton (another 
printer and glarier), &c. 
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Lord Byron's occasional Address. The receipts amonnted 
to £842. 12s.^ and the snm of the first six nights 
£3,541. 14s.; an average of £580 per night. 


A somewhat singnlar occurrence took place, at the 
commencement of this season, in which Mrs. Bland, the 
justly admired ballad songstress, bore a principal part* 
Mrs. Bland had ordered a hackney-coach to be in readiness 
at the stage-door of Dmry Lane Theatre, to convey her 
home, at the close of the evening’s entertainment, at about 
midnight In she got, and the vehicle was forthwith on 
its journey. After some considerable time, Mrs. Bland 
felt astonishment at the course the horses wore making, 
being in a contrary direction to her place of residence, 
through a variety of streets, and occasionally retracing 
the lino they had first taken. She pulled the check-string, 
but to no purpose—the driver heeded her not. She now 
became alarmed, under the apprehension that the man 
was drunk, and some serious accident might ensue. One 
or two efforts more she made to arrest the circuitous pro¬ 
gress of her charioteer, but with equal ill-succesa. 

Being now thoroughly terrified, Mrs. Bland let down 
the glass, and lustily cried aloud for help. The nature of 
her distress, very naturally, raised a variety of surmises 
among many who were witnesses to her exclamations, and 
sundiy ribald jests” were passed on her lamentations, 
by those who fancied our little ainger was merely in 
company with too lively a companion. 

At length, however, the horses were stopped, and on 
further examination of the case, it was di^overed, that 


the poor driver had died upon his box. The man was 
still in a crouching posture on the foot-board, but life 
perfectly extinct. This event occasioned Mrs. Bland 
much disquiet and considerable trouble, as an inquest was 
consequently the result, at which it was necessary she 
should give evidence. 

Mrs. Bland was deservedly a permanent &vourit6 with 
the public—the best Engli^ bkllad-ringer on the stage. 
IJer popularity rested solely on her professional merits, 
for we may perhaps be excused in saying, that personal 
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attractions little to do with her success, and whatever 
patronage she had, she fairly won. 

Mra Bland’s maiden name was Romanxini. She a])* 
peared first, we believe, at Liver]H>o], about the year, 178}). 
She was a Jewess. Miss Homanzini was a great favourite 
with the Liverpool people, amongst whom wei'e many 
Roman Catholics; and the mother of our vocalist, for the 
putpose of pcrsiuuUng the inhabitants of Liverpool that 
her daughter was not of Judah, compelled her to sit at 
her open window on every Saturday, occupied in needle¬ 
work; and, in addition to this, she was usually sent by 
the politic |>arent, into the public market to buy a pig, 
and was compelled to carry it home herself, to give further 
confirmation as to this religious point. To such an extent 
did the mother ein]>loy this sort of evidence, that in the 
instance of her daughter taking a benefit, an advertisement 
announced tiiat tickets were to l>o had nt Miss Ho- 
manzinfs residence, and also at a porkbutclier’s, near the 
market.” 

Lonl Byroifs apprehension of ”an outcry amongst the 
rejected,” appears to have been very shrewdly entertained. 
An outcry did take place iu various directicuis, expressed 
through the public journals, complaining of partiality in 
the tribunal of Drury Lane, and accusing the committee 
of “ a job,” as respected Lord Byron. The clamour thus 
raised, attended hy much caustic criticism on the address 
which hod been delivered, produced the following appeal 
from the conclave of the Druiy committee. We offer a 
copy from the very original, in our |)OsBcssion, of the 
published letter 

—It is necessary to correct some mis-statements 
respecting the Address spoken at the opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

“ No pecuniary reward was ever offered. 

Lord Byron’s prologue was not among those submitted 
to the committee before the 10th of September last. It 
was not till those so submitted had been examined and 
judged unfit by the persons to whom the decision was 
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referred^ that Lord Byron waa requested to furnish tho 
Address which has been spoken with ao much success and 
criticised with so much acrimony. Lord Byron entered 
into competition with nobody. When requested to write 
an address, he undertook that difficult task, and executed 
it in a manner gratifying to the managers and, 1 firmly 
believe, satisfactory to the public. Tlie committee 
acknowledged considerable merit in some of the rejected 
»drlre&ses, and liave recorded, in a resolution, their favour¬ 
able opinion of two. 

Tho sclioine of com}>etition failed. Recourse was had 
to a writer whose poetical reputation stands higli^ and a 
work was product which, with some imperfections, is 
nevertheless remarkable for more novelty, as well as poetry, 
than could reasonably liave bcou expected in so hackneyed 
a theme. 

'' These disappointed writers have it, however, still in 
their power to adopt the generous example of Lr. Mil- 
bourne, recently sanctioned by Dr. Busby's imitation, and 
to publish their own com{)ositioDa Such an appeal to 
tho public may possibly reconoilo the most fastidious to 
tho Address which was spoken, and till it has been made, 
all censure ou the committee for their condemnation of 
the works submitted to them, must be founded on con¬ 
jecture only—Carpere vel noli nostra, vcl ode tua. 

I am, Sir, 

"Petrokiculus." 

This letter was stated at the time, to have been dr%wn 
up by a leading member of the committee:—by Lord 
Byron himself, there can be little doubt.* 

* ** Soon after the ^ Rejected Addresses’ scene, ia 1812, I met 
Sberidan. In the course of dinner, he sud, 'Lord Byron, did you 
know that amongst the writers of addresses was Whitbread Mmself ? ’ 
I answered by an inquiry what sort of an address he had noade. 

' Of that/ reined Sheridu, ' 1 remember little, except that there 
was a phoenix in it.’ *A phmnixl well, bow did he describe it?’ 

' Like a 0 O«f/frer/ answered Shtfidan, ' it was green and yeliow, and 
red, and blue-^he did not let us off, for a single feather.”— Byron^i 
Liiiirif 1821. 
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During this season ElUston plajed most of his first 
oomed; parts, and acted throughout with retnarkable 
spirit and success; amoogst them, Senediek^Doii Felia. 
^^rcAer -^Totmg Miiabel — Leon — MerouHo — Don 
Alonoo, in Coleridge’s play, '‘The Bemoise"— VaUntme, 
** Love for Love "—and Joteph, “ School for Scandal," for 
the first time. 
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FHIUP ASTLBT. 

It vas now that the eccentric Philip Astley, finding 
his Olympic Pavilion, in Wych Street, not quite the 
profitable concern it had previously been, felt a strong 
inclination for its disposal; and well knowing EUiaton’s 
omnivorous appetite for this species of prey, he contrived* 
in a circuitous manner (truly characteristic of an amphi- 
theatncal), that the intelligence should reach the ears of 
our enterpnsing comedian. EHiston snapped at the bait 
presently—" The very tiling for me I” cri^ ha—"so nev 
to Diury 1 Such a femily cirehl I’ll set about it 
directly.” 

Straightway, on the veiy morning of his informatioiv 
Elhston was under the bntel of Heronles’ HaU, the seat 
of the redoubtable equestrian, and at onoe made known to 
him the nature of lus borinesa. " Father Philip,” with 
well counterfeited surprise, listened to the suitor’s pro* 
posal; and in the language of a fend parent, replied Iha^ 
03 he was certainly descending .into the vale of years, he 
had felt a natural anxiety for seeing his child wril settled 
before he died, and should not therefore be deaf to any 
honourable offer which might be made for the hand of hfe 
little pet; “ for it is verily my own flesh and blood,” added 
be; an observation well applied^ for the pretty Witch 
was, in point of feet, the very o&pring of Phwp’s labour, 
the theatre having been literally built with his own 
hands 

The history is curiona 

In IdOfi, Lord Craven granted a iMse toAstleyofn 
piece of ground in Wych Street, for a term of rikty-one 
years, at an annual rent of 1001!. On this spot a riieatrf 

p 
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was to be erectedi and a sum not less than ;£2,500 to be 
expended, with other coTeoants. 

The spot of ground bo granted, was the most unahaped 
and unshapable jned^tem which can be imagined. In 
thiB space, however, the geometric Amphi*Philip proposed 
to deecribe a circle; for which purpose ho collect^ about 
him a variety of wmrkmen from a neighbouring public- 
house (which, by^the-bye, happened to be ^^The Com¬ 
passes*'), and immediately set to business. 

Some old naval prises being at this time on sale, Philip 

? urchased the timber of what ho called the Whed de 
'orrey,” which being designed for the exercise of his 
horses, hod perhaps its apporite accentuation; and with 
the masts, yards, and bowsprit of the shattered French- 
zoan, be formed the main props and support of his new 
play-house j evideuce of which is to this day discernible 
in the rear of the boxes of the Olympic theatre.* Here 
Philip, in his one-horse chaise, which was constructed 
closely to fit the rotundity of his person, sat, day dttet 
day, like a prebendary in his stall, giving dlrectione to 
his operatives aitiund him, who carried on the process of 
the building. The brickwork was very trifiing, the limbs 
of the W/^ de Parretf being principally pressed into 
this new service, clothed in tin and tar^iauliDg, and 
bearing tiers of boxes from the identical joints which 
once carried tiers of gous. 

Through favour of her Majesty, Astley obtained a 
licence for music, dancing, and equestrian exhibitions. 

Thus, in the course of a short time, a tolerable theatre 
was erected. The audience part consisted of one tier of 
boxes, a pit, which surrounded the ride, at the back of 
which a space, denominated a gallery, was parted oflT by 
an iron grating, through which the crowd, like the 
untamed animals in Ci^oss's menagerie, caught what they 
CQuld, which was little enough. Here was no orchestra, 

. but a small divided band of musicians occupied the stage- 
l>oxe8, on each side of the house, and appeared very like 
one. royal party fiddling at the other. 

0^ the 18th of March, Philip Astl^ assigned his 


* Oestrored hj firs, Msreh 29,1949* 
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interest to Elliston for X2,800, and an annuity of X20, so 
long as he should procure for the new purchaser a renewal 
of the licence. 

In 1803 Fbilip Astley had a riding-school in Paiia, 
since known as Franconi*& Not being allowed to quit 
Pans, he applied to the Minister of the Interior for leave 
to go to F^mont in consequence of ill-health. He 
thereupon pioceeded leisurely to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
where he heard of the death of his wife, which made him 
the more seriously reflect on bis captivity. 

He determined now at all hazards to make an effort to 
return to his native country, and, embarking on board a 
boat on the Maine, he took the iii'st opportunity of pro¬ 
ceeding towards the Ilbino, and presently found himself 
in the Prussian tarritoiy of Westphalia; from thence he 
continued his route through the northern countries, and 
at length reached the place of his embarkation. While 
hei^ felicitating himself on his near approach to his 
homo, the news anived of the disastrous conflagration, 
which had destroyed his theatre at Westminster Bridge, 
on the 2ud 8e])tember. 

A short time after his arrival, Astley laid the first 
stone of a new theatre. In addressing the visitors on 
that occasion, he smd that the loss was beyond all calcu¬ 
lation, and which was the more felt, being so soon followed 
by the seizure of his estates in a neighbouring kingdom, 
in consequence of a decree for the co^scation of British 
])rDpcrty. In 1814 he returned to Paris, where he died 
in Ills 72nd year, and was buried in the cemeteiyof Pdre 
la Chaise. 

Philip Astley was unquestionably the best horse-tamer 
of his time. When in want of a horse he would go to 
Smithfield, and, relying on his judgment, purchase three, 
four, or five, to his likmg. He s^dom gave more than 
five pounds for each. He cared little for shape, mak^ or 
colour j temper was his only conrideration. It was one 
of these five-pounders that brought him more than any 
other of his whole stud : the horse would take a kettle 
off a blazing fire, deliberately set the tea-table, and pre- 
jiare for company. He would play like a kitten with 
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those he knew. There was not a person in the establish- 
aent who was not partial to BUly. 

Saunders, of Fair notoriety, h^ been brought up by 
old Astloy, who had' a great regard for him, and occa- 
uonally lent him a nag. Saunders on one occasion coaxed 
the old gentleman to let him have his &vouiite BiUy for 
a few weeks ; but being always in difficulties, during this 
transaction, the whole stud was unfortunately seized, and 
BiUy with the rest was sold to the best bidder. Saunders 
was now boxed in the Fleet, and all trace of poor Billy 
lost. Three years had now passed away, when Crossman 
and another of Astley's riders were threading a street at 
the east end of London, and the following scene took 
place> 

“ I say, Jack, I’m a Dutchman, if there isn’t our Billy.” 

“ vhero 1 ” 

” Vy, there, in that ’ere cart." 

“ Unpossible I” 

“ I tell you ’tie Billy; and Til bet you a pair of 
boots of it. And I'm a Dutchman, but I’ll try him.” 

Now, Astley hod always taught his horses by signs, 
and one was, clicking the nail of tho forefinger and 
thumb together ; this the men no sooner did, than Billy 
obeyed the signal, pricked up his ears; capered and 
Gurretted in token of delight in meeting with old friends. 
The men now found the owner at an odjoiniug public- 
house, offered to purchase tho horse, which he agreed to, 
“ for,” sud he, “ he is a monstrous good-tempered creature, 
but sometimes he has such odd capers, that we calls him 
‘ Mountebank.’ ” The bargain was struck, and Billy tbat 
nigbt returned to bis old <|uarters, and was received by 
his venerable master with tears of joy. The next Monday 
night he took the tea-kettle off the fire, and continued 
his tricks for some time, and died at a good old age. 

Abraham Saunders was almost as great a character as 
his master. He was well known to the public as a rider 
and showman for nearly three-quarters of a century. He 
sxperienedd all the vicissitudes of an itinerant exhibitor; 
sometimes in the most prosperous circumstances, but 
more frequently in the greatest distress. 
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When George the Fourth weut to Dublin, Abraham 
Saunders was intrusted with the care of the llanoTenaii 
horses.' During his absence, the Royalty Theatre was 
burnt down, by which he sustained considerable loss. 
But his own troop of horses, fifteen in number, perished 
in the Irish seas, the vessel being wrecked in a dreadful 
storm. 

In his several speculations, ixx>r Abraham was unfoiv 
tunate ; eventually he was reduced to great poverty, and 
procured a precarious subsistence by penny exhibitions ; 
but even these he was compelled to give up. He was 
brought before a magistrate, at Worabip Street Office, for 
being the proprietor and director of a fieniiy theatre at 
Haggerston ; the poor old man (for be had then entered 
his 00th yenr) came to the office in a sort of little box on 
wheels, drawn by a Shetland irany, himself inclosed io a 
bear-skin di'ess. He died at his ajnrtments in Mill 
Street, Lambeth Walk, being in his 92nd year. 

Elliston soon collected a company,* and on Easter 
Monday, 19th of April, 1813, the 01ymi)ic Pavilion, 
under the title of ** LUUe Drurtf Lane TheObre^' was 
opened by him. In the following May the house was 
abruptly closed by order of the Lord Chamberlain, as 
will be seen hereafter, 

Elliston’s new acquisitions were but fresh temptations 
to his “ vaulting ambition.” Our truly “ Dramatic Na¬ 
poleon” a]>pear^ scheming a Confederation of the Stage, 
lor scarcely had he annexed the Olympic to his sway, 
than he was actually in treaty for the Dublin, the Edin¬ 
burgh, and Birmingham theatres!—the last of which he 
finally secured. 

Mr. Phipps, being at tins time in Dublin, writes to 
him:— 

Jones, the proprietor of the theatre in this city, on 
finding you had purchased the Olympic in London, and 

* When Wewitser wsa sp^nted maosger of the Rovaltj (1790), 
during Palmor’s difficulties, he advertised for oaemployea actors, sad 
received letters from $nee kwdrti / 
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hearing—^like wholesale dealer*—you were still in 

negotiation for playhouses by the grosa, requests me to 
announce to you that he is willing to part with his interest 
in the Crow-street theatrei and that it would be by far 
the richest jewel in your managerial coronet« In the 
iirst place, Jones, by virtue of his patenteeship, is deputy*^ 
master of the revels in Dublin, and licenses his own 
pieces; a distioction which the dramatic monopoly of 
all England would not confer on yon in that country. 
He believes there is but one man fitted to succeed to his 
palmy state—namely, yourself; and were it not that my 
advice to you would he to have nothing to do with the 
business, I should think so too. His interest in the con* 
cem is to the extent of three-fourths, for which he 
demands thirty thousand guineas. 

Conway has a good share of popularity here, parti¬ 
cularly amongst the women ; and where they go, the men 
of Dublin are very apt to be found. His lieight is six 
feet two inches, an evident consciousness of which, gives 
him an ungainly inclination of body, which, without dimi¬ 
nishing the outline, disparages hb manly presence. In 
acting, he b artificial and extravagant. 

Of low comedians, we have a Mr. William Farren, 
who has a great flavour of originality. He is already a 
good actor; but he has a hardness of style which yet 
keeps him in the rear of Munden; and the only term 
perhaps which could be used in dissent from Farren would 
be, that Mundon b better. 

** We have also a Mbs O'Neil, who bears the greatest, 
promise. Slic is most deservedly a high favourite with 
the Dublin audience. Her line b tragedy and leading 
comedy. Her performance, the other night, of Mrs. Oaklej/, 
was quite first rate. In aeDsibility, she is indeed ‘ for 
tenderness formed/ In the afl^air of the heart, she touches 
nearer than Mrs. Siddons ; we may, with great truth, 
apply to her the language of the poet—• 

* Poor Moiumia mourufl, 

And BeMdera ponri her soul ia love.’ 

I now believe in Thespis and his adventures, for this lady 
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first acted in a stable. Tell it uot to the Covent Garden 
l>eople» or they will plead it for their horaea^ 

Notwithstanding the inhibition of Phipps, Elliston yet 
entered into a long corrcspondeuce with Jones on this 
subject, which, alter a few weeks, was brought to a ter¬ 
mination by Glisten abandoning the scheme altogether. 

In the same month Elliston commenced a similar cor¬ 
respondence with Harry Siddons resjiecting the Edinburgh 
theatre. Managers and proprietors appeared unanimous 
on the extraordinary qualifications of Elliston for con¬ 
ducting theatrical affaiiti, all assuring him be was tiie only 
fit ]>erson to be placed at the helm of their adventurous 
barks. Mr. Siddons says— 

hcart-weariucss of management could alone induce 
me to part with a property so really valuable; but myself 
and wife are of one mind, that a private station, with loss 
means, would better suit our dispositions—a feeling with 
which your active temper mfty have but littio sympathy.^ 
Here was another match broken off; not that tlio great 
dramatic polygamist ]ia<l any liesitation of throwing him¬ 
self into the arms of a new mistress, as will ptcsently be 
soon, but the divorcee of Siddons appeared not so attractive 
in his eyes, to risk any of that ^^leart-wearineBs'’ which 
had occasioned the repudiation by her ** lord Harry.^* 
‘Within three weeks of the termination of the above 
suit, Elliston entered into a new courtship. The Bir¬ 
mingham thesitre was to be let, and he became lessee for a 
term of five years, with covenants to keep open doors 
. duiiDg twenty weeks in each year, and to act himself at 
least twelve nights in each season. 

The earliest Birmingham theatre was built in 1740. 
During the day, the comedian beat up his volunteers 
for the night, scattering liis bills, and proclmming the 
merits of his company. In 17di, a paity arrived in 
the town, calling themselves—“His Majesty's Servants 
from the Theatres Koyat,'* and expressed a hope the public 
would not expect a drum about the streets, as being 
beneath the dignity of a London Company. 

The two great London patentees now took alarm. 
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Elliston had opened hu Litile Drv/ry ^ on Easter, with 
burlettas and musical pieces under a licence for the whole 
year, whicli he had safe enough in his pocket, and the 
proprietor's of Coveut^rden and Drury-lane theatres 
now memoiializcd the Chamberlain to the effect that, 
when the licence had been originally granted to Philip 
Astley, they had been assured by his Lordship that it 
should be only for the })eriod during which the Amphi¬ 
theatre at Westroinster-bridge was closed, and then only 
for o^uestriaii exliibitiona Hero certainly had been a 
great oversight in the Chamberlain's cilice; this promise 
liad doubtless been made, and the patentees bad a right 
to corn plain; but it is no less true that Elliston was 
officially armed by the ])owcr with which he had com* 
menoed operations, and could not fairly be disseised. He, 
however, received notice that, notwithstanding the 
statement he had made, the i>eribrmances must bo 
discontinued. 

In the mean time, operations at the Surrey went on 
prosperously. A melo*dramatic piece, under the title, 

LewellyD," was produced, in which the chief performers 
were two extraordiuaiy dogs. Like the old Lady's pet, 
they ** could do everything but speak and sure such o 
pair was never seen, as Gelert and Victor, in Blackfriars- 
ix>ad. The |>oet has said—* 

" Brutos are my present theme, wbnt then ?— 

I never said dicy equalled men 

bnt in tbia instance thej far surpassed the combined * 
Immau force at tbo Surrey Theatre. Gdert and Victor 
were in larger letters in the duly bills, than Giroux and 
Taylor of the previous season, and certainly behaved far 
better. 

The following public announcement was tnilv 
Mlistonian— 

A Cabd.—^I n consequence of the extraordinary ex- 
citemeut into which the public miud has been tlirowu in 
respect of the two dogs, Gelert and Victor, now under 
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engagement at tlie Surrej Theatx*e, and exhibiting nightIjr 
instances of sagacity—it might almost be said, reasoning 
powers—Mr Elliston offers no objection to respectable 
{>arties visiting the animals between the horn's of one and 
three of the aitornoon. Mr Elliston requests that 
pai*ties who may thus honour his establishment at the 
time above stated, will insert their names iu a book left 
for that puiq> 08 e, at the stage cntx'ance*” 

Elliston was acquainted with (and amongst public men, 
at this period, who was not?) the eccentric John Taylor, 
or “Joci Taylor^^ or ^*Sun Taylor^ or ^^Ocvlvft TayUn'^ or 
Taylor Hm VuMter^ witli sundry oihtt cognomhuXf all of 
which he had well earned by his vemtility of fancy and 
emjiloymenfc. Of the “ Sun” new8i>aper, Taylor was pro¬ 
prietor and editor, and had consequently ample opportunity 
lor the indulgence of Ijis wit in stanzas ‘^pastorad, pa8toi*al- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical or tragical- 
comical.” 

Taylor was a punster-^n invctonite punster—and ex- 
tramely fond of the theatre, a play ” cither on the stage 
or on words. He had a jicculiar expression which bo 
a]>plicd to most persons, at random—namely, ^‘He*s an 
odd man.” For example, he would say, called yesterday 
on 8o-and-So—he's an odd man. Saw his wife—she’s an 
odd woman j the young cai*ato was at dinner—clever— 
but he’s an odd man ; saw the new Jvliet last night, 
nothing remarkable about her—but she’s an odd girl.” 

« Going into the Green*room of the Haymavket theatre 
on one occasion, he was requested to subscribe a small 
sum to a distressed chemist, who had lived in Pantoa 
Sti'eet, and had been well known to Colman. “A broken 
chemist, is he ?” said Taylor. there’s half a crown 

for the exhausted receiver.” 

‘‘On another night,” sayz Colman, “Taylor being behind 
the scenes when a part, at a short notice, had been put 
into the hands of a certain lady, who was no great 
favourite with either actors or visitors, she said, ‘'Well, if 
I must go through it, I’ll put a good face on it;’ to which 
Taylor replied, ‘ If your acting the part has anything to 
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do with the good face yoa can put upon it, jou'd better 
give up the trial altogether.’ ” 

On a subsequent occasion, Taylor dining with Colmau, 
the latter holding up the decanter, which had just been 
replenished, observed, Gad t small bottles these, I 
fancyto which Taylor answered, “Ay, ay, as a j)oet, 
Colman, you ought to know better than to give us a false 
quantity.” 

Colman having accused him of uttering an old joke, 
“ Well, well,” replied Taylor, “ there’s nothing new under 
the ‘ Sun.’ ” 

Taylor thus writes to our friend 

“ I thank yott much for the entertainment you afforded 
mo on Tuesday last—the first time I had been abroad 
since my illness. 1 fancy I am all the better for your 
fire and smoko; it got into my lungs, set me coughing, 
and gave mn exercise. Your dogs arc marvels. 

“ But, niy good friend, why do you scatter yourself in 
this manner 1 Wc hoar of you in twenty theatres in 
half the number of nighta And why do you give the 
meridian of your powers to nocturnal revels? You are 
ever dreaming, yet never asleep j in fact you arc an odd 
man. 

“ I have read your pamphlet in answer to the memo¬ 
rialists of Covent Garden and Dniry lAne, and am bound 
to say, you’re a clever creature—a polemic of the first 
order. 

“ I thank yon for yonr civilities ; htit till the weather 
improves I shall not stir out again. Like the poor gen¬ 
tleman, I may say, ' I have seen better days.’ 

“ I wish you would send copies of yonr catalogues to 
Francis Frccling, of the Genei^ Post-office ; he is a great 
purchaser of curious hooka Should yon not be acquainted 
with him, you may say that it was by my desire you sent 
them. He is one of the most liberal beings I ever knew; 
but he is an odd man. Yours ever. 


“ Joan Tatlor.” 
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At the nsual period for commenciag opemtions at 
Drury Lane Theatre, Elliaton returned from Birmingham 
to London, but did not open his Wych-etrect establiAh- 
ment until December, and waa then compelled to desig¬ 
nate it **The Olympic f the title Little Drury ^ being 
oSenaive to the great patentees. 

Miss Tidswell, for many years an actress at Drury 
Lane Theatre, having about this time made application 
to Elliston for an engagement in favour of her nephew, 
EdnmudKean, the following correspondence took place 

** Barnstaple, Oct. 2, 1813. 

Sir,— I have this moment received your proposals 
for the Wych Street Theatre —id est —Little Drury, and 
much deplore your letter not finding me. 

The terms MIms Tidswell, by your authority, men* 
tioned to me, arc the superintending the stage, tho whole 
of tho principal line of business under all deiioinination of 
acting; and an equal division of the house on the night* of 
my benefit, with three ^ week for salary, 

** 1 place so firm a reliance on your reputed liberality, 
that on the proof of my bumble abilities and assiduity 
towards the promotion of your interests, you will not be 
unmindful of mine ; I accept, mr, your present proposal, 
simply requesting you will name what time you expect 
me iu London. 

« E. Kean ” 

It appears, however, that on the 29th of the same 
month, Kean addressed a letter to Dr, Drury, requesting 
a reply to an application which he had alr^y made to 
that gentleman for a situation at Drury Lane Theatre; 
saying, at the same time, that he bad received offers from 
Mn Elliston for the Wych Street Theatre. 

On the 13th of November, Mr. "Whitbread wrote to 
Dr. Drury, stating that the representations made by Mr. 
Pascoe Grenfell respecting Kean's talent were such as to 
make it desirous Mr. Arnold should see him on the stage, 
and suggested the actor's coming to London for a trial, 
the committee paying all his expenses, (fcc. 
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Ta the mean titae, on the 11th of November, Kean Bad 
again addressed Elliston, saying, that in the event of his 
services being rcqviired before the time stipulated, he 
should bo ready to make his appeamneo in Wych Street 
in ten days. 

To this ]>ropo8al it does not appear Elliston assented. 
He awaited only the time first appointed for the arrival 
of the country actor. But on the 19th he received the 
following, dated Dorchester :— 

“ Sir, —Since I last wrote to you, I liave received a 
very liberal ofl'cr from the proprietors of Drury Laue 
Theatre. It gives me unspeakable regitit that the propo¬ 
sals did not I'cach mo before I had commenced negotiating 
with yon ; but I hope, sir, you will take a liigli and 
liberal view of the question when I beg to decline tho 
engagement for Little Drury. Another timo I shall be 
liappy to treat with you. 

“ I am. Sir, &c. 

" E. Kean." 

Tins was verily taking tho bull by the horna Kean 
attempted neither to quibble nor fence with the fact, but 
confeasiug his engagement with £!lIiston, trampled all 
obligations at once beneath his feet, pi*oiiouuciiig only, 
“My reason's in my will.” Such a line of proceeding 
Elliston was but little inclined to take gently, and im¬ 
mediately addressed Kean to that very ]X)3itive effect. But 
Kean was now in Cecil Street, Irf>ndon. He writes, 
December 6th: 

“ Sir, —The fate of my femily is in your handa Are 
you determined to crush the object that never injured 
you 1 In one word—are you to receive our imprecations 
or our blessings 1 

“ Through your means I am deprived of my situation 
in Drury Lane Theatre, unless I produce a document 
from you that I am not a member of the New Olympic. 
How can you reconcile this more than Turkish barba¬ 
rity t If you must display your power, direct it against 
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one more fortunate than m^lf You haye become a 
thorn in the side of my young fotinne. I shail conclude 
by fdmply requesting you to inform me whether I am to 
become a member of the Theatre Boyal, Drury Lane, or 
again, penniless, hopeless, and despis^, am I to be cast 
again on the jirovinces, the rejected of this great city, 
which should aSbrd a home to industry of every kind ? 
With my family at my back will I return, for the walls of 
Wych Street I will never enter. In this strong determi¬ 
nation, but with weakened respect for you, Sir, I am 

« E. Kean." 

Elliston rejoins, December 8th- 

“ To any man with the smallest gift of intellect and 
the dimmest sense of honour, it must appear that on the 
11th of November, and previous to that time, you deemed 
yourself engaged to mo, and that subsequently a moro 
attractive offer having been made, you held it convenient 
to consider a jilcdge as idle as words muttered in a dream. 
All my engagements are made and fulfilled with honour 
on my piart, and 1 cx^iect an equal punctuality from 
othera Yours, dec. 

“R. W. Elliston.” 

While this <lifIerenoe was pending, Kean thus addresses 
his friend. Manager Lee, of Taunton:— 

“ Mt dear Lee, —I am in a damned situation, or, 
rather, in no situation at all. EHiston has claiuted my 
services ; but I will never join the toss-pot. The Drury 
'Lano Committee have decided against me, and have 
actually withdrawn my salary. Not all the world, or the 
world’s ills, shall force me into that feculent hole in Wych 
Street. So here am I in London, without friends, with¬ 
out money, and a brand upon me by which 1 can acquire 
neither.” 

But the Kean and Elliston ease, with all its acrimony, 
was soon after brought to a settlement. The Wych Street 
manager consented to cancel the engagement, on the con¬ 
dition that Kean should compensate H. Wallack with 
three pounds ]^)or week to take his duties at the Olympic, 
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and the new hero of Druiy entered on his career at a 
salary of eight pounda per week, January 2Ctb, 1814. 

Elliston possessed, in an eminent degree, the art of 
rendering himself myaterioua; and when the fit was on 
him/’ aided hy the mystification of the grape, it was indeed 
marvellous. 

Advancing from his room in the theatre, on a certain 
evening, whci^e he had been honouring, peradventure, his 
own symposium, and walking mysteriously on the stage, 
he inquired for hia manager, Russell, at the same time 
uttering, with earncstneaa, ** Yiolino ohligaio^'* 

Russell, who was perfectly aware of tbo eccentricities 
of hllliston, moi*oiy waited for a solution; but Elliston 
fixed his eyes on him, and said, with gravity, Do you 
understuod me ? Yiolino obUgotoJ* 

Russell, affecting to comprehend, sent the calhboy 
down to the orchestra for Mr. Mountain, the leaden 
In the mean time, Klliston caught sight of the master* 
carpenter, and beckoning him to his prosenoe, said, with 
an air of profundity, ^ Violino MigcUoy 

^‘Wlmt is it, sir}’’ asked the carpenter, touching his 
Imt. Ellibton put his mouth close to the operative’s car, 
and muttered, Violino oUigato.^' 

The overture being over, aud the curtain about to rise, 
the prompter gave the usual word to clear the stage, 
when Elliston turned to him with an indescribable look, 
and said, Violino obligatoJ^ He then went off at the 
side, where Mrs. Edwin was waiting to begin the piece, 
and pressing her hand, repeated “ Violino t^ligato.^ 
Presently Mr. Mountain came up, and ask^ what Mr. 
Elliston luvd to say to him. 

Violino obligato ” was the only reply. 

Mountain put several questions, in hope of obtain¬ 
ing a direct answer ; but he could not elicit anything 
el^ but Violino obligato” 

The leader, who was a good solo-player on the violin, 

[Umand Elliston, bom September 17, 1813; eodfetber, 
8. Aundsll.] 
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now concluded that Mr. EUiston wished him to perform 
something of the sort; but he thought he would wait 
until the manager should be more explicit on the subject. 

A new nielo-drama was to be produced on the following 
Monday, but there had been some difference of opinion as 
to its title. Fairbrother, the printer, was in attendance 
with the proof of the play-bill, and be was waiting the de< 
cision of hlr. Klliston to insert the name of the melo'drama. 

“ What is to be the title of the new piece, sir ? ” asked 
the printer. 

" Violino Obligaio," replied Ellistott. 

“ Sir answered the printer. 

“ VwUno Obligato, sir,” said Elliston, in his most 
ini])ertnrbab]e manner. 

The people who were about our hero were well accus¬ 
tomed to his oddities, and knew that when the fit was 
over, all would go right ag^. 

At the end of the middle piece, EUiston brushed up his 
hair with his hand, and buttoning his coat, passed, the 
prompter without saying a word, and walked on the stage 
before the curtain with his hat in his band, aud bowing 
stilUy to the audience, thus addressed them ;— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — 1 should consider myself 
an ineffective caterer for the public, and quite unworthy 
your patronage, if I omitted any opportunity in my en¬ 
deavours to amuse you. I therefore most respectfully 
inform you that, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
attraction of the present novelties, I deem it imperative 
.to produce on Monday next, an entirely new melo-drama 
of ^lowerial incident^ the title of which, for cogent reasons 
connected with the immediate interests of my property 
(this theatre), I must for the present withhold. 

“ All that I nan, at this moment, venture to divulge, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, is Violino Obligato." 

The manager then made his bow and quitted the stage, 
leaving the audience in a state of mystification; be then 
determined to go home, and ordered Evans, his messenger, 
to get him a coach j while the man had gone out for 
Elliston wrote a note to his stage maxtager, in rather 
unsteady penmanship: 
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“ Mt dear Bussixl, —Do not omit in the morning to 
remind me of * Violino Obliffoto.' 

“ R. W. E.” 


Evans rettimed with the hackney-eoach, 

“'Whore shall I tell the coachman to drive, sir 
EUiston looking out at the window, replied “ Vtclino 
Obligator 

On the following morning, when questioned by Bussell, 
Elliston had not the slightest recollection of the events of 
the preceding evening. - 


Under the various phases of Elliaton’s character, we 
must here exhibit an instance of forbearance and gootl 
nature. Amongst the persons employed at the Olympic 
was a scene-painter, who had the misfortune of not being 
highly popular with bis fellow-labourers in the establish¬ 
ment—in fact, a most disagreeable fellow. One of the 
carpenters projected a trick to mortify him, and this was 
placing a vessel nearly full of red paint on the upper edge 
of his working-room door, as it stood ajar, which, on any 
one entering, would consequently be capsized, like “ Prone- 
descending rain,” right over his person. The vessel being 
all ready, the next purpose was to induce the said artist 
to make his way to the room iu question, and receive his 
''quantum meruit.” 

But by some mismanagement, at the moment, Elliston 
himself came by, and having btisiness to transact in the 
scenic department, with his usual dignity of action, threw 
open the charged door, when the vermilion shower fell 
with a precisian over his^ead and shoulders, which almost 
threatened suffocation. Consternation filled the minds of 
the skulking conspirators—and well it might. As soon 
as Elliston could recover his breath, in terrific accents he 
commanded that the whole establishment should bo sum¬ 
moned before him; this was instantly obeyed. Bed and 
fiery, like Zamid himself, he yet sat down with unper¬ 
turbed dignity, when, shaking his gory locks, or rather 
the cardie’s hat, with which he h(^ just been invested, 
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lie dcinauded instant explanation of tho event, and the 
surrender of the offender. 

The real culprit now stood forward, an<l at once con¬ 
fessed liimself both tho adviser and perpetrator of the 
plot, but thoroughly exphviiiing for whom the revenge 
was intended. 

'' Ay ! said Elhston—** for Mr. —, say you ? ” 

" Upon my honour !** was the reply. 

" Than I forgive yon t “ rcjoine<l the manager, and off he 
marched to iiicarna^lino the Olympic pump with the 
evidence of his dishonour. 

Tho publication of the “ Memoirs of Edmund Kean,*^ 
an<l sundry Miscelinneous Kecolleclions connected with 
that remarkable actor, having been for years before the 
public, render it unnecessary to say much on the subject 
in t his place; but some few statements therein having 
been hazarded respecting Kcaifs infancy, we will venture 
to offer, amongst other probubilitieH, tho evidence of one 
who took considerable pains to arrive at the truth — 
namely, Mr. Winston. 

Eilmuud Kean was horn, in all probability, iu the year 
178B. The question of parentage is altogether ** bulied 
in sunuisc/* arising rather from contiudictory statements 
than the absence of inforniutioii; so that we must be 
content to place it amongst those Mysterieswhich 
were the jjurent of his own jiecuUar ai^, and, as a de¬ 
scendant of CcbIus and Terra, receive liim at once as a 
divinity. 

* Kean himself, at times, would claim the parentage of 
the Duke of Norfolk; a West-India merchant, by the 
name of Duucan—and one Edward Kean, in the employ 
of a Mr. Wihnot, a builder. Thus, under the names 
llcMard, Duncan, Kean, and sometimes Clarke (which 
latter he assumed from one of his early patronesses), he 
variously amused his own iiuaginutioo, and completely 
mystihed the fact to othei3.* But to this ho was enti¬ 
tled, as, without doubt, be knew as little about tho 

* Joseph Trefusis, on actor who Appeared soon after tbo Restore- 

Q 
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matter as any unwise cliild could be supposed ; one per¬ 
son, Mias Tidswell, for many years an actress at Drury 
Lane Theatre, was undei^stood to be in the secret; but 
as her accounts, like those of Kean, were not always 
homologous, sho has still boquoallied to us as imich 
doubt on the subjtH^t. Miss Tklswoll somoiiincs called 
herself his aunt, and Kean sometimes saluted her as 
mother. These, however, might have been mere playful 
terms, signliying nothing ” 

According to Miss Tidswell’s general story, Kean was 
the child of Edward Kean, by Nancy Carey, an actn^ss ; 
mid born in Gmy'n lun, 1789. Scaiccly was he two 
years of age, when Ids mother abandoned hiiuj Aliss 
Tidswell then generously took him under her pnrtectiou, 
and brought him up in liondon. 

This account the author of “ Memoirs,’* &c., has selected 
as the most probable, because it was the moro frequently 
repeated, but which Messrs. Hughes and Winston (the 
former, who knew 0101*6 about him than any one j>er])aps, 
except Miss I’idswcll, and the latter, always a great 
dmniHtic authority) wore much iiicline<l to doubt. Their 
persuasion was, that our subject was born at Arundel; of 
what parentage they wot not; but conlidoutly assert he 
was not removed from that town until he was six yeai*s 
old. 

Then it was that ho was found under the protection of 
Miss Tidswell, who was sojourning with Moses Kean, a 
tradesman, who had aequU'ed some notoriety by giving 
imitations of tlie i>opuIar actors. Moses was the brother 
of young Kean’s rejmted father, Edward. 

Miss Tidswell, who in 1788 had some certain reasons 
for a short absence from Drury I^aue, certainly took a 
maternal interest in the child; and, in 1794, obtained a 
place for him in the theatre, where he actually made his 
fUbut at the opening of the new building, as one of tlie red 
spirits in Macbeth. 

But^ young Carey was a wild, ungovernable boy— 

tion, acquired the greater part of his fame by declaring himself a 
natural ton of OUrer Cromwell. 
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fmiik'hcai'tocl, but waywanl from bis infancy — fi*e- 
quently would be ** UxVe to bia lieol» and rim from ‘^Aunt 
Tid,” aud was sometimes absent for a whole fortnight 
together. On one occasion^ aiftcr au anxious searcli, he 
was found in a sad {lickle, though good sjurits, at a]>ublic 
bouse in Sfc. Geoigo’a Field's, collecting a few pence, ns 
largess for the amusement bo bad afforded tbo company 
in the “ tap,'* by reciting, tumbling, and singing. His 
]protectress, at length, j»rocui*ed a little collar to be placed 
alpout bis neck, on which was engi^avcd — “ This hoy 
h^ngitio No» 9, huh Lfxt'fJdnr l^quun:^^—Ho incoi'- 

rigilile was the lad, that “poor Tid ” was frequently com¬ 
pelled to filmt him up during her absence. 

liistou—the incomparable John Liston—in 1800 held 
the situaiiou of usher at Archbishop Tcnison's iSchool, 
St, Martin's. ^ During a tom})omiy absence of the 
master (comnumly cidled “ Pownall tbo Pomjpous ”), the 
lads }Ktiti<med tlieir viceroy for perniission to fict a play, 
on a certain night in ^V]lit8un w'cek. The drama was 
quite origimd, entitled “ Tijqioo Jiiih,'’ and written by one 
of the leading b<ys, wlio has long since been known to 
the world aa a dramatic composer. This lad could write, 
but, like the great Dry den, could not personate his own 
conceptiouH. Something was to be done in respect of 
their chit^f actor, fur the ]>art of Tippoo was first-rate in its 
kirui, ami voqiui*e<l an equal genius tor its impersonation. 

“ I know a chap, young Oaroy," said one of the boy^ 
“ who does Cui)ida and Deyils at Drury Latic—a regular 
7xp])00 all over; he'll come, I warrant you.” 

On one of his tniant days, therefore, application 
was made to young Kean, or Carey, for his valuable 
assistance. The youth jumped at the proposal ; “ but I 
must give Aunt ^d the slip,” said he, “ in good time— 
must run away—'tis finish weather—1*11 bo off to zny 

* We offer, in proof, the copy of an document Re¬ 

ceived of the Hov. Dr. Haoiilton, this 2Dd day of October, 1708, the 
som of Three Pound# Fifteen Shilliogt, for half a quarter's salary, 
duo to me oo Michaelma# last, for attendance at the Free Grammar 
8chool, in Castle Street, Lrieester Square. X3. 15s.-^J ohk 
Liston. 
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old lodgings^ tlic troo3 in St Jami's^s Park and tlie 
future Jiichard was as good aa liin word. 

Descending from his rookety at stated tirncs^ young 
Kean attendc<l tlio furtive i^Iieai'sals—jtainted a famous 
Seringapatam—worked away at the dresses—in fact, was 
both tiie van and Hank of the mighty annament Tbo 
nig]it arlived. Liston, the equally truant usher, occupied 
his own chair, os a kind of stage-box ; the beadle of the 
parish was present; and sundry still minor functionaries 
of 8t. Marti nViu^the-Ficlds. Tho business commenced 
most prosperously—all wore delighted; but tlie ecstasy 
participated by the chief actor and tho virgin bard was a 
sum of bliss which rarely fulls to tho childi'cn of this 
world. 

Scarcely had a round of a])p]ause subsideil into mute 
attention, when a gi^owl, more stalling and terrific than 
had ever awakened the echoes of Aiyaorc, occasioned the 
afirighted paity to turn their eyes in one common direc¬ 
tion. Pow^ncdl tilts PatnjsouSf llio very asiM^ct of Titus 
Oates, had returned unexpectedly to St. MurtinViu-the- 
Fields, and was at this moment grinning a ghastly smile 
through an iron grating from tho stidrciwo, whicli com¬ 
manded an outirc view of the whole scenic cflecta All 
was immediate consternation. A bull in a crockery 
booth, or a tiger springing on travellci’s in repose, could 
scarcely have surpassed this moment of dismay. Down 
rushod the infuriate pedagogue, atid.avtnod with his well- 
known ferule, coiuinenced laying aI>out liim with all tho 
vigour which an extra glass Ixtid inspired, and all the 
malice which wtts so peculiarly his own. S|>rawling fell 
the beadle over the already pi’ostmte David Jiaird, while 
the AfarsIuU Uurns crept like a rabbit into the burrow 
of listen’s capacious pi>cket. Lisiou, a tithe of whose 
comic cast has since won him immoral honours, would 
have moved the gravity of a very wretch under the gib¬ 
bet. l^ppoo, so pi'ematurely routed, had vaulted on a 
fragile book-case, whilst the |>oct himself bobbed, with 
agile evitation, under the reiterating bamboo, like a 
Searamawh at Sadler’s Wolla 
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Soine very fevr yoara fi'om tbo above event, tbc identi* 
cal poet alluded to iu the foregoing auecdoto (who iu the 
meantime had boon coiivoHing old novck into new plays, 
as au liuckster will turn yon a worn-out surtout into a 
pair of Binalhclothcs), linked with his new-made bride, 
was threading his way tlu‘ough the Paj)ldan bowel's of 
Bartholomew Fair; quitting awhile the austerity of 
letters to mingle the vacant laugh of the eoiumun herd. 

In the act of gazing on the muscular contortions of 
two pantomimists, the visitors were standing in front of 
Riclmrdsou's wcdl-kuowii booth, jiersuaded that, iu the 
dignity of their c^isto, they were secure from vulgar 
i*ccognitiom and might snatch a pee]> though tlm blanket 
of this '*]Mad world, my SbwtciV Tlie manager of tho 
company, a bmwny north-countryman, in a large greoii 
coat, basket-buttons, and light leathern nctherlings, had 
tlii'icc announced, hy the thunder of his spcukirig-tnuu- 
pet, ‘‘Just going to begin—now’s your only time!”— 
when Arlei'dihiO himscU^ crouching, low and grotesquely, 
placing a hand ou each knee, fixed his black, piei*cing eyes 
on the poet and his fair Hacc/tai'issa. 

Soiucwliat disconcerted by so 8]>ecial an evidence of 
distinction, our vis^itoi's were about in asking themselves 
under cover of tho crowd, but our little merry man, with 
the agility of a squirrel, slipped down from one of the 
blue posts which supported the gigantic Roman capitals, 
RICHARDSON’S, and rushing through the ojien- 
moutlied auditory, pursued the fugitive bard, and seizing 
• him round the nock, iu nature’s own ecstasy, siuothcred 
him with a thousand tokens of affection. Pale as mar¬ 
ble was tho poet, and almost as cold; affected, indeed, 
be seemed, with all the properties of stone, save that 
of firmness, for he was near sinking on the earth. As 
to tho lady, a faintness came over her more deathlike 
than she had even exhibited ten days before at the 
Hymeneal altar ; and in a twinkling, a thousniul pair of 
eyes, which but now had been directed to tho elevated 
dius of Richardson, \ycre fixed on tho unaccountable scene 
beneath it. 

“What! not recollect mo? —exclaimed the 
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morry tumbler, Carey,* your little iiianajjcr Carey, and 
your own Tip(}oa t —the thi'a^hing we both got, tool 
'ods wliaekacoiiiinuud he, goocl-lmmonrodly nibbing 
his shoulders, at which the mob roared again, I fed it 
now.” 

This was too much. Tippoo, even Tlydor lutnself, 
would have cowered under so tierce an attack ; and the 
poet, covered with shame and confusion, Kluiik away, 
literally like a dog in a fair. 

Oaroy, of liiclumlsou*s Boobli, became, in duo season, 
“The Kean” of Drury Lane. The dyTiasty of Tippoo 
was not forgotten ; but still more indelibly ii:^cd on the 
memory of Kean was this lost <h*ama on the soil of 
Smithfidd. In 1814, the poet and the player again met. 
Half fearful of the result, the former made his approaches 
to the tragedian ; too soon did he discover bis fears were 
not without fouudatiou. Keau liad, in fact, 1 tugged tho 
opportunity for his revenge, and in the full satisfaction of 
his indigm^nt spirit, trampled on tho advances of the 
playwright with tlie feix)city of a Tvnon, 

Ou a certain oveuiug, not very long after his memorable 
debut at Drury Lane, Kean, accompanied by his old and 
faithful ally, Jack lliigbcs, dropped in, or rather drop]>cd 
up, at Odloy’s pi^anier iUjbgty the cidor-rooni, in Henrietta 
Street, Coveut Gartlen. Ensconced in a snug corner of 
the apai'tincut, tlie two Mends were enjoying their 
^^uip,** and as the conversation of the room was a right 
of common, they felt tlicmsdves no trespassers in nipping 
also the pasturage. 

As it genci’ally liaiipens, in places of this kind, there is 
one certain }>orsomige who usur|is tlie lead on all topics^ 
cue who would teach llaninl)al the art of war ; such was 
the case at this pciiod at Oflley^a This individual was a 
Mr. Woolson, or AVoson, a red-headed wholoHale tobacco¬ 
nist, and a cliarlatau, “ warranted town made.” But 
Woolson was a man who might have called Junius Brutus 

* Woodwsrd and I^ce Lewis made their first ossar on the stage aa 
harlequins} and Uaddely was brought up in Foote's kitchen. 
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lumsclf a protcmleVy for Woolson waa really a fool. At 
tlic court of OQlejy ho^vevor, lie bacl obtained the (}>r<lon 
hlcu, aud had a cousidei’able tcul, though there was not a 
wag iu it. 

‘‘ It is true enough,** Raid ho, stirring \ip the flaming 
forest which grew upon Lis poll, “ Dr. Dnxry brought 
him to town [meaning Kcau] ; ho talked with me on the 
subject,—iu liici, we went together into Doi*sct8liire to 
see liiiu act. 1 aludl never forget Kea]i*s gratitude when 
wo proposed bia ap{>earauce at Diury Jitne.** 

item Kean thrust himself forward like a ferii^t, gazing 
at the head of the aiKiaker in perfect wondermeut; amt 
the “ blood-re<l knight ” procoeilcd :— 

I saw him to-day in Cecil Stroet,'*^ho is in the very 
ecstasy of triumph ; but I am afraid my friend has some- 
thing yet to Icaro.” 

^^liow?—what is that?” doiDanded the whole tail at 
once. 

“Why, he neglects—his wife,** rejiHed tho oracle, 
most kind and amiable woman; and os the poet declai'es,— 

* that one error 
Pilb him with faults.^ 

A murmur of applause followed this dramatic scrap, 
when Kean, having quickly passed from a ferret into a 
tiger, was only withheld hy the grille of Hughes from 
springing on the carroty toliaccouist. The dealer in 
Virginia still went on :—“ This was his,’* said he, cai'o- 
^ Icssly, as he pulled from his |K>ckct a little pebble snuiT- 
box,—“ this was Kean’s—a slight token of his obligation 
to me, as he was pleased to say. I carry it for his sake.” 

“ Do you, by tlie gods! ** exclaimed Kean; and darting 
fiom his corner, he snatched the slight token from tho 
table, aud hurled it through the wxudow-glass into the 
street. 

Consternation seized the tobacconist, as though Cuba 
itself had been suddenly swallowed by the sea; but up 
rose his tail, like a water-spout, threatening annihilation 
to the undaunted little actor, who stood with his arms 
folded, like a graven image on a parapet* 
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** Behold ! I am Edmund Kean! ” exclaimed he, grind¬ 
ing his teeth. “ Slanderer ! ** 

The whole Wost^Iudios seemed now in a state of 
insurrection. Tim comjjany rusliinl in a body towards 
the sturdy tragedian, and verily believing him to bo an 
impostor, assailed liiiu with eowaixlly violeuce, and finally 
expelled him the house. Little Ifnghcs came in for his 
share of the bufletiiig; and with a shoe loss than lie 
entered the apartment, accom]>aiiicd his friend, to finish 
the evening and consult future proceedings, at No. 31, 
Cooil Street. 

To Ellistones personal services at Pruiy Lane, the 
trifling responsibility of two theatrical niaiiageincnts 
wei*e uow aclded,—the Sun‘cy atid the Olympic.* During 
the short term these two were simultaneously open, the 
actors, who v^ore common to both, played, as tlm occasion 
miglit demand, either at one, the otlior, or both, on tho 
same evening. 

Frequently tho poor player, after exciting a roar of 
merriment in St. (ScorgoV Fields, had to travui'se the 
bleiik granite of Black friars Bridget, to raise another 
biu*8t of delight in tho auditory of Wych Street. Steultliily 
behind some coiich, and wofully behind their time, a pair 
of lialf-clod players would make this middle i^assugo in 
thunder, lightning, or in rain,** Often and often, the 
exhausting pores which had been streaming in a Surrey 
atmosphere, encountered the treacherous bittcing from 
tho Esvit, or chilled again on tho cetitre arch, to take tho 
febrifuge prescribed in fresh exertions-at St. Clement 
Danes. Thus, at the hard bix)kerage of fifteen shillings a 
week, were health, labour, and ceaseless anxiety estimated; 
foi', in theatrical life, sickjiess aud disease pay the penalty 
of dereliction of duty. 

* Ryder, the Irish mana^r, possessed the Crow Street, Smock 
Alloy, and Capri Street Theatre's. He W4S costly and oxtravagautin 
his house and equipage, and bis end was like that of the tavera- 
koopers, who spend within the bar wliat is made in the coSee-room 
On Ryder's quitting Ins wife for a single day, sho always made him 
take a vow of fidelity, and ou his return called on him to swear to the 
truth of bis obedience. 
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We mean not to slioot on arrow at the humanity of 
KIHston. Od the contrary, we confess he was generally 
kind, considerate, and jurt; but such is the fate—the 
hard, humiliating lot of the ])Oor players. 

In 1834 (if for a general example we may be panloned 
such anticipation of facts), when Covent Garden and 
Drury I^ane Thoaties were rented by the same lessee, 
occurrences yet moi^e remarkablo in this way, nightly 
took place. The managerial scheme was to work tlio 
two theatres with a company and a half T)ie actors 
who had performed in the pluy atone house, were usually 
)'c<(uiL'cd to bear a pai't in the farce at the other. Droad 
Coui*t and Martlctt Buildings, from al)cut lia]f-i)a3t nine 
at night, to a quarter from ton, exhibited a most extra¬ 
ordinary scene ! 

Actors half attired, with enamelled faces, and loaded 
with the jmraphcinalia of their aH, were passing and 
repassing, as busy as pismires, whilst the hiimcd inter¬ 
change of quaint words—“ stage waits “ music on ’— 
‘^rting up,’* would have por]>)excd the stranger with 
a thousand surmises. Double-basses, trombones, long 
drums, books, and wearing appai'cl carried on the heads 
of HgurC'dancers, ap|)ai'eutly just started from their bods, 
might have suggested an eveu^— 

** As when, hj night and nagligcnce, a fire 
la spied in populous cities.^' 

On one occasion, Bartley, whose business it was to play 
*in the Tragedy at Drury Ijane, liad to begin also the 
fai'co at Co vent Garden. The first piece, on tliis evening, 
at the latter house, had been short, and was brought even 
earlier than usual to a conclusion. After a lapse of some 
ten minutes, the audience became impatient (“ unruly,” 
as KlliHton would have said), and messengera were 
accordingly despatched, demanding Bartley’s instant 
attendance. 

Bartley, considering that a per-centage on Ixis tragedy 
might more easily be spared than the absence of his 
merry face in the farce of "My Neighbour’s Wife,” 
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kicked ofT ])is biii^kiiis at Dniry^ and running to Co vent 
Garden, was speedily in his dressing-room, whei*e he in¬ 
stantly begun pulling on liis peach blossom pantaloons. 
But being soincwliat agitated by the iinix>rtunity of tbo 
proinptcr’.s boy, an<l iu a considerable state of ]ierspira¬ 
tion, he hod more than usual difficulty, so that the pnuta- 
loons gave way in the struggle, presenting a most grace- 
leas rent in armir.” However, witlnn another quarter 
of an hour, ikivtlcy appeared in his own respectable gi^ey 
trousers, and went cmnfoi'table through his part. 

At the season of Chnstinas, when the state of alterna¬ 
tion was at its height, the female figure-dancers pattered 
from Olio liouso to another six times during the evening, 
and underwent the operation of dressing and uudreasing 
no less than eight 

In the old the Hay market Theatre was opened 

some ten days before the close of the winter houses. 
During those ten days, there was but a skeleton company 
at the former, until the great ))atcntees gave up their 
own flesh and blood, by which it was clothed. Aluny, 
and frequently ndiculous, weiu the shifts to which this 
auatomixed body was subject, in the short interval. One 
ciiuumstauco occurred, which, at the ^rst blush (and 
verily it was of a chai'actor to raise one), would appear 
positively impracticable. It was that of Farley acting an 
important in the lAay of Covent Garden, and also at 
the Hayinarket, ou the same night \ the two be it 

remembered, being tlic jitH pieces of tlie entertainments 
at both establish ments. 

At Covent Garclou the curtain rose at half-past six 
o’clock, and in the Haymarket at seven j at the former, 
Farley won cast into one of Macbcth*8 witches, and at the 
latter, iu the j»art of Sir Philip Modelove^ in the comedy 
of “A Bold iijtroko for a Wife.” 

Having mo&t emphatically, “ with toil and trouble,” 
gono through the mystery of the first scene at Covent 
Garden, Faiiey now hovered through the foul and 
murky air,” in the direction of the Haymai*ket, which he 
reached in ample time to equip himself for the baronet, 
who docs not make his scenic appearance until the second 
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uct of tlio The act being conclndetl, Farloy, with 

(hie alacrity, returned to his witcliery at Covent Carden, 
wliich being pcr|)ctnitcd, he again mounted his broom, 
and scud through the air a second time to the llaymarket, 
wliere lie i'e-api>eai*ed, in full Protean mastery, Sir Philip 
Moflelove ; for Sir PhlLip docs not make his second etUreo 
until the fifth act of the dmma. 

Tlie dove-tailing of this remarkable night’s performance 
was, in fact, tlais accomplished :—A hackncy-coach, during 
the evening, was in i*c:ulincsa ; this was furnished with a 
dresser, ueccss^iry habiliments, aud a jiair of candles. 
From the stuge-door of Co vent Garden the wcinl 
sister” sprang into the javvey, when the dreKHCv, pulling 
u]) the mahogany blinds, commenced attiring the patient 
comedian for the part of the old beau; this was nearly 
accomplished by tlic time they reached the stage-door in 
Sufiblk Street, and what little remained afterwards to bo 
done, was easily elfected. 

The first act of the comedy being over, in jumped 
Farley again with bis man ^‘Friday,” and comnionced the 
task of the double transfoiTnation. On returning, how¬ 
ever, for Ida last scene at Co vent Garden, the coach, in 
making the comer of Hedge Kow (now called Wliitcomh 
Street), came in contact with a post, and, immediately 
upsetting, poured its full contents—actor, dresser, candles, 
and all the heterogeneous mass—into the highway. 

Half witch and half baronet, poor Farley was extri¬ 
cated from that door which fortune liad thrown upper- 
•most, and never actor surely made an appearance to more 
general applause. Next came “ Friday ”—that always 
unlucky Friday —to renewed, reiterated shouts. As to 
the goods which lay scattered around, the mob could 
make nothing of them, unless, as it was shrewdly sus¬ 
pected, it being about quarter day, the two wights wei*o a 
pair of rascally JVenchmen running off with wluit they 
could pilfer, partly in disguise, and altogether in their 
landloixl’s debt. Notwithstanding this nudadrmt pro¬ 
ceeding, by prompt assistance, and another coach, *^po3t 
tot nau/ragia Farley reached Covent GaMen 

Theatre in time and safety. 
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Charles Dignum^ the soul of good humour, for eight-aud- 
twenty years a faithful servant to the Drury proprietary, 
was now cashiered by the now committee. Dignum's 
father had been a tailor, residing in Little Wild Street. 
Charles, liaving a peculiarly sweet voice, oiliciatcd as 
acolothist at tlie Sardinian amba.ssador*s cliapel ; it was 
here Linley heard him, and was so stinick by liis dulcet 
notes that he took him as ap]>renti€o. 

Dignum ap|*)earcd on the stage in 1784, in the part of 
Young MeadowBy and soon after, in that of Lord AinofyorOiy 
a chatacter for which, in one particular, ho was ]>cciiliarly 
unfit, os Dignum’s form wna the most complete ^^figui'e 
of fun ” ever witnessed, being jierfcctly spherical, and, 
supported by a pair of misproportioned legs, hrul the 
ap]>oai*aiicc of an orange |H>iBcd oti two ])oo1ed almonds, 
and headed by a prize cheny. Strange as it may appear, 
Dignura, with this ludicrous figure, was ono of K emblems 
stock lords” iii all tnvgodicK, hU name being affixed to 
tlio Xarl of EsBtXy in **Kiug John,” Hit Walter Jihinfy in 
Ifenry the Fourth,” Sir liicha/rd Vernon, and tho Ihtke 
of Hurgundy, in “ King Dmr/* &c,; it *as a Ktijmlalioii 
with Dignurn that he should l>e cast in no 2 >art in tragedy 
that ha<\ not a title of distinction. 

Dignum was the first of the vocalists who started that 
trading scheme, which has since proved so lucrative and 
agreeable to his fraternity—namely, singing for hire at 
public dinners. Dignum lias been friHpiently known, at 
the Freemasons' Tavern, to eat two dinners, sing half a 
dozen songs, drink twice as many bitnii)ci'8, and be well 
l^>aid for the whole miscellaneous duties. 

The Duke of Sussex, presiding at a certain public dinner 
in the a1>ove hall, had b^n greatly delighted l)y the efforts 
of tlie vocalists present, and travelling a little out of the 
i^cord of prescribed toasts, rose from his chair, and most 
graciously l)egged to pro{>ose the health of the corps 
xnusique. It became necessary that one of the party 
should acknowledge so gracious a compliment. 

Dignum, who hml quitted his place some minutes before, 
and was in fact absent during the Duke's short address, 
now returned, and totally unconscious of wbat had passed 
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in the mean *wliile, rose up, and in rather an altisonant 
key, CJilled out for a decanter of water. This very 
uatULuIly occasioned a burst of merriuieut in the wliole 
pax*ty, who iuimediately followed it up by tlie cry, “ Dig- 
mini, Digiium !—speech, speech ! *’ Poor Dignuin found 
himself in no enviable position ; his grotesque figure, tho 
decanter of water, and liis perfect unconsciousness of tho 
j)oi/U dc rnj/aire, all tended to his further confusion. At 
length, the matter being oxplainedt Dignum, who luid 
been sonic days previously 8U]i|died with an extra stanza to 
tlic national uuthem, in eoinplinicnt to tho Duke of Sussex, 
very adixiitly hit on the alternative ; and instead of a 
speedi, wliich he would have executed badly enough, he 
gave in exquisitu melody the stanza in question. Tho 
eiloct was happy. 

Vuuxhail never posscssc^l a more |x>wcrful attraction 
than in Dignum. He wsis, perhaps, the grcaU*st favourite 
wlio ever sung at this i>o]mhir place of amusement. It 
Avns positively a piece of fushiou to know aud convei'se 
with Dignuin. lie died in 1827. 

In tiic spring of the year 181/i, UlHstou (to whom tho 
Btc ward ship of Loudon itself would not have appeare<l 
too burdensome), entered into negotiation with Mr. Par- 
rctc, pixiprietor of Vanxhall Oanlens, for tho purchase of 
tliat ]jroperty; aud which was so nearly cuiielucled, that 
a elieque for ]>avt payment was actually drawn. But, fiom 
some cause, the treaty, at tho latest moment, was broken 
off. 

He was now seized by a new aud equally strange aberra¬ 
tion of fancy. A Mr. Sam^Keman had just imported to 
London, for the purjiOHe of public exhiliition, a remarkable 
Dutdi dwarf, Simon Paap, being only twenty-eight inches 
high, aud weighing no more than twenty-seven pounds. 
Simon Paap was, in some respects, a more curious little 
object than (General Tom Thumb,'* for though not quite 
so small, he gave a more amusing impression of a man in 
miniature, showing himself ** Prime in manhood where 
youth ended; *’ being, in fact, twenty-six years of ago, 
whilst a marked quizzicalness and extreme self importaoce 
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rcn(lci*cd liis ense^Me highly diTortiiig. He was accoutred 
in the stylo of tlie old Dutch uniform at the ]>eriod of tlie 
penHioiiary De Witt; ami, sunuuiulecl by papers and 
writing materiul, he vonly ap|>carcd to bear the states of 
Holland on his slioulders. Hlliston entere<l into treaty, 
at the consideration of twenty-five guineas a week, for 
the liberty of exhibiting the little Dutchman, including 
the auporinten donee of M. &unp(Buinii, a vast, linlky fellow, 
whose person bore a striking contrast to liis cousin, the 
clwarf- 

hilliston hinKl a room in Piccadilly, wlierc Simon 
was to give uiulicuce to the public, and inado a further 
engagcinout with a M. Louis l*yue, a noiKlescri])t, with a 
long-pointed moustache, like the antetnuv^ of a leptilo, to 
act as an iutoi-prctcv between the Jjoiulouers and the littio 
Batavian. 

But tlm N[)cculatioii tnnied out a fmliu'o. The Dutch 
amUissodor’s levees were but thinly attended ; added to 
which, SiuionPaap gave himself considerable airs, and, ou 
one occasion, positively i*cfiised to a]i|>eiir, ns some larlies, 
on the i>vevioud day, luul givatly wounded his dignity by 
dancing him in the air, and behaving towards him very 
much as GluuidalcUtch ** Iiml treated our own country- 
Tuan, “ Gulliver.” After aboab ten days, the agreement 
between Mlliston and his Dutch friend was cancelled, the 
]>rolit8 of the undertaking being as stunted as the little 
hov<> himself 

About a century ago, on the occasion of the nuptials of 
the Duke of Bavaria, at tlie court ofWirteuiberg, a dwarf 
armed cap-a-pie, girt with a sword, and loaded with 
martial emblazonry, was concealed iu a pie, and the dish 
served up at tlie royal table. A due secrecy had been 
preserved, and the coup was highly successful. When 
the pie was opened, the dwarf began to rise,” and stepping 
out of the ilish, with the utmost gravity, drew hia sword, 
and tiaversing the table sundry times, with great martial 
demeanour, retired again to the pie, and was borne off as 
he came. 

To his other liabilities, Kllistou suddenly added, the 
Leicester, the Sbrewsbuiy, and the Lynn theatres^ con- 
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tvivhigocc'aaionally to play at oacli of tliom liimaolf! Liko 
a bullet in the ah*, tKci*e was no (]i?<covcru]g Lis ti'ack 
until execution. 

I’ho Uiruiingliam exchetpier was beconniig bhakoy—a 
drunken account, which could hanlly keep a bidanco; 
and it was hero that Elliston pinyed off many of those 
eccentricities by which his moinoiy Ijas been so signalized. 
Frequently did he hazard undertakings with the public, 
where there was scai-cely a probability of keeping liis 
wonl; and more than unco has it been suspected bo had 
aiivtivtisitd “stars” for ajqxjamnce, with which ho liad 
lun'or entered into tlio Hliglitest .consultiUioiK Ife re* 
sorted to exjHjdieots in wliich the discroditablcnoss was 
pardoned in the humour of the conceit, and the ollcnco 
escaped in the memment which followed. Knowing, if 
he lost ])Opularity to-day, ho could Mrhistle it back to* 
morrow, Elliston hesitated at no cxjdoit, however wild, 
to till Ins building for a single night In some instances, 
tlic public had their own credulity to blame sts much us 
the iiiamigeFs effrontery, for the “ Bottle Conjurei*” of 
Foote could not liave out8tripi>cd soino of liis vagaries. 

Of those Foutberi^is iVFUuton^ one of tho most rcinark- 
ablo was the manager^ aniiouncenicnt of a “Boheunuu, of 
unexampled Strength and Stature,” who, amongst other 
evolutionary feats, would display his facile niauipulatiau 
of a huge stone, of near a ton weight, which he was to 
handle like a tennis-ball! “ The Bohemian ” w*as stated 
as having been received with favour and distinction in 
various Ilheuisli States, and had actually fe11e<l au ox by 
*a blow of his naked £st, to lighten the ennui of a Oermaa 
princess. 

The Boliemianj “ Begot of nothing but vain phantasy,” 
being, in other words, the offspring of the managers imar 
gination, might indeed fairly have been denominated a 
prodigy. Typical of himself, the Bohemian ” was ad¬ 
vertise in gigantic letters, while sundry portraits, which 
had been originally executedv for the proprietors of the 
“ Saracen’s Head” inn, liondon, were placarded about tlie 
town, with tho suVlineation, “THE BOHEMIAN ! ” in 
the place of “ Snow HUL” 
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ELLISTON IN HIS BLBUfiNT. 


The BinQiagIkam people, who were beginning to sicken 
at tiugecly, an«l had waggishly chalked on the stage-door 
of the theatre, ‘‘ Mangling done here ” were wonderfully 
revived by bluH extiiaulation; the Bohemian, with his fist, 
was certainly “ a hit,** and the editice was as full on the 
night of liis promised a))i>caTance, as though the EnipeTOr 
of Austria himself had b^n expected. 

The play, “Tizzaro” had but a poor chance. “The 
Bohemiau 1 The Bohemian 1’* from the tongues of the 
spectators, completely drowned the words of the actors, 
which, with considerable foresight, they had only half, 
sttulied for the occasion. iJowii fell the curtain, and 
“The Bohemian I” iustantaneoiisly broke out with fresh 
violence. The nddlcra struck up “The Battle of Prague,” 
and every nerve was now attuned to the pancratic elforts 
which had been prolnised. 

At this juncture, EUiston, pale with consternation, 
which would have extorte<l pity from the original Saracen 
himself, stopped forward, aikd, with suppliant palms, 
addressed the assembly:— 

“The Bohemian has deceived me I” said he—I 
could have paixloued; but he has deceived my friends—~ 
he has deceived you / ”—at which he buried his face in 
his handkerchief; but to hide what emotion wc will not 
hazard a guess. “ The Bohemiau, X rc{X)at, has deceived 
us—he is not hero ; ” a ccL*taiu smouldering now agitated 
the body of spectators., Elliston went on—“ And the 
man, of whatever name or nation he may be, who violates 
his word, commits an oOeuce which-” here an out¬ 

break took place which complotciy annihilated the rest of 
his aphoristic sentence. IIo then proceeds :— 

Anxious for your gratitication, I entered into corre¬ 
spondence with the faithless foreigner, who was this day 

to have appeared-” a yell, which, in another place, 

would be denominated vrMiicdL ch^fvra. “ '^Phe corre¬ 
spondence, ladies and gentlemen, is. in my pocket.** An 
incredulous laugh. “ I’ll read it to you.” Here he pro¬ 
duced a variety of papers resembling lettera (“ Read I 
I—No 1 uo !—lukpositiou! ”) “ Here they are,** con¬ 
tinued Elliston, with one of hja most cunning looks; 
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" does any gentleman present read German ?—if so, 
Avould he honour me by stepping forward } ” (A scream 
of merriment). Am I left alone t Then Til translate 
it for you.” (“ No ! no ! enough ! Go on, Elliston ! ”) 
** I obey; the correa]>ondenco shall not be read »here 
lie deliberately replac^ the bundle in his pocket—but, 
ladies and gentlemen,” continued he, with a smile which 
could have levelled the Andes, “ the stone is here ! You 
shall see it 1” (A volcanic burst). You shall yet be satis¬ 
fied ; you are my jiatrous, and have a right to demand it. 
Shall the stone be produced I” (Cries ofThe stone ! 
tlie stone ! ”) Hcx'c the manager winked his grey eye at 
the fiddlers, who again hastily betook theinselves to Tlie 
IJattle of Prague,” wh<?n up sprang the curtain, disclosing 
a sand-rock, which, for weight and magnitude, would 
positively have made Bohemia nothing 1 * and bearing a 
scroll, This is tlte 6'lone 1 ” 

** Tlicii grospM Tydidfs in hiA baud a Atonr, 

A bulk iramenftc, which not two men could hoar, 

As men aro now ** 

Good humour, even confidence, seemed restored. Here 
was indeed ihestone, and iuiagiiiatiou did all the rest. 

It was (luring the same brief visit at this town that 
Elliston, on a certain morning, was interrupted by a 
smartish rap at his cl)ainbcr-doQr, and a figure, with 
extreme ])crtnc8s of mien, and that peculiarity of attire 
which only a genius bas courage to exhibit, })rcsented 
Iiimaelf His face was white as the poll of a Komford 
calf, over which a quantity of black hair perpendicularly 
trickled. 

You will pardon me, Mr. Elliston,” lis{i6d he, this 
intrusion ; but 1 have just ventured—I am, in short, an 
artist; my name is Gharl^ Martel Tomlinson: I have been 
unprecedentedly happy in many portraits during my 
sojourn—and pardon my application for {xermissioa to 
give the world a portrait of Mr. Elliston.” 

To paint fTxe/” replied Elliston, throwing himself 
back in his chair, with appalling xnajesty—^^ to paint 
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A VERY OBIGIKAL ARTIST. 


me/^^ repeated he, caUitig up the digoitjr of the whole 
** acting drama ** into his countenaace. 

** Such is my ambition,^ continued the youth, with the. 
valour he had hired for the occasion. I paint nature in 
the extreme! Permit me to lay before you a few speci- 
meua of my late successes.** Sayiug which, he produced 
from \nider his arm a tawdry portfolio, and first parting 
his black tresses from lus WIow visage, disclosed sundry 
daubs, which he laid, ono by one, ou the table. 

This/* said he, is the Rev. Mr. Cole, minister of the 

Baptist chapel in - Street; this the lady of Mr. 

Knox, the hrassfounder, who has published some pretty 
specimens, both in prose and verse ; this, the likeness of 
a child who was found drowned in the Avon—life itself! 
Mr. Elliston and on he went chattering, till his ideas 
were completely lost, like aajuaintances in a crowd. 

Elliston, who was at this moment surrounded by 
letters ou the question of the Drury Lane management, 
and being anxious to preserve copies of the same, with 
that quick apergu both of humour and piufit, was deter* 
mined to turn the young gentleman to some advantage ; 
—as the prisouer we have heard of at Algiers, who, 
being unfit for any kind of noble labour, was com* 
manded to squat down, day aiter day, to hatch young 
turkeya 

Turning suddenly on the artist, as he held out the 

Drowned Boy ” at the extent of his arm, Do you 
write a good hand ? demanded Elliston. 

** *Ti8 part of my profession,” responded the genius, 
with a shallying advance, like one trying the pavement 
on a frosty morning; ” I consent to teach it at ac^emies.” 

^ Ay,** replied i^liston, that young ladies may wrap 
up their secrets in triangular billets, like an ounce of 
8nu£” 

Here tbe genius smiled, showed his teeth, and parted 
his hair. 

Could I intrust you with the autograph documents of 
a distinguished functionary 1 ** again demanded Elliston, 
measuring with bis eye the slip of humanity which stood 
before him. ** Here are certain letters which reqmre 
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attention, confidoncQ, and despatch. Here, take injr 
chair; thi^ is no hagaltlle. Sit down, young man ; you 
will find writing material in abundance. It is necessary 
co]>ie3 of these letters should be preserved/* continued lie, 
in a most pi*cgnant whisper, ** and you shall have the 
distinction of ti^anscribing them.** Having said which, 
EUiston took the genius by the band, whose countenance 
displayed the most grotesque effects of unforeseen plea* 
sure and excitement; and placing him at the table, at 
once fixed liim to work. 

“ I am truly flattered,** faltered tlie youth. I—I am 

indeed sensible-** 

“ I hope so,’* impi'cssively interrupted ElliA)n : ‘^but, 
remember, confidence and despatch!** Having uttered 
which, and again assuring the puzzled painter it was no 
bagatelUy Elliston, witii ovoiq)owering solemnity, strode 
out of the apartment. 

Being now left to himself, the artist, it may be con¬ 
cluded, settled to his task. 

In about three hours Charles Martel had finished the 
most oxtensivo sketch ho had ever undertaken ; and as it 
was now about two o’clock, he began to look with some 
anxiety for the comedian’s return. 

Stretching liis cramj^ed fingers, and grinning under 
the ten thousand ^^pins and needles’* winch recalled his 
right leg from a long sleep, he ventured to hobble up and 
down the apartment, while he pleased his imagination by 
the variety of styles in which tlie actor might be psunted. 
Three o’clock, and no return of Elliston : half-]>ast three 
—four o’clock, and not the slightest indication of his 
approach. The artist became uneasy; for though his 
thoughts M'ere full, his stomach was empty. 

He approached the door, and venturing to lay his hand 
on the lock, found, to his dismay, that it was fastened. It 
was now neai'ly five o’clock ; his bright prospects began 
to put on the nature of dissolving views. Under that all- 
potent sen^e which, it is smd, will actually break through 
stone walls, the artist pulled courageously at the bell, 
when a voice from the other 6xde of the door demanded, 
‘‘What do wantr 

B 2 
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PERiSHiNa wrm cold and nuKCER. 


Want!—^want! my good woman—I have wanted 
these three hours—to get oat” 

Who ai'c you 1 who are you 1 ” 

Mr. Charles Martel Tomlinson, the artist. Pray, my 
good woman, open the door.” 

“ Open tlic door 1—^lard, lard! Mr. EUiston lias locked 
it and put the key in hid pocket” 

Ini[>ossible! my good lady : when will he return ? ” 
It’s very uncertain with him always, sir j but 1 
don^t tliitik he’ll l>e home to-night” 

‘•Not to-night I—why, I am exhausted—starving, I 
tell you.” 

“ I can’9 a’ liclp you, ur: perhaps you can find some¬ 
thing to do till master comes back.” 

“ To do! why I liave done it; and thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted I am, too. For mercy’s sake, a sandwich—a cup 
of tea!” Ilei*o the youth listened for a reply; but, to 
his further dismay, heard ouly the retinng steps of his 
unseen visitor os she descended the staircase. 

Six o’cUK*k liud already struck. The amanuensis was 
positively frantic, and fifteen minutes moi-c hwl exjnred, 
w'hen a step oii the landing without announced tho 
approach of some one. With a beating at his heart, and 
a bitter gnawing beneath it, he listened—the bolt was 
slipped back, and EUiston himseli^ with the same solem¬ 
nity in wliich he had quitted, now stalked into tho a^>art- 
ment. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “have you finished the job? 
This is no boffdtelleJ* 

“ No, sir—indeed,” responded the whey-faced youth, 
“ I had liopcd—expected-” 

“ Hall I this is admirable!” cried EUiston, apiuroach- 
ing the table; “ you liave fulfilled yonr trust worthily. I 
have not broken in on you prematurely 1” 

“ Prematurely ! not, indeed, Mr. EUiston,”—here the 
artist stroked his eyebrows by his habitual dash of 
finger. “ Might I now suggest, Mr. EUiston,” said ho, 
“ the favour of your fixing some morning for a short- 
brief sitting, which— 

“ Ono, two, thi^erepeated EUiston, as he deliberately 
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seemed to count over the executed copies of his cor« 
respondonee —** four, five- ^ 

“ A sitting —jHtasanif I might say,^ continued 
Charles Martel—wliicU sliould not interfere with your 
more- 

Seven, eight” — still continued Elliston, “ This 
could not have been better accomplished. Why, your 
handwriting is very like Sir Benjamin West’a.” 

I know your engagements are abundant,” persevered 
the limner, elevating hia voice one octave, but still-” 

Ten, an<l one more—ah! here it is—eleven, I declare.” 

** I was jnst now venturing to request — 

One nionient, and wo will enter fully on tlic matter,” 
again intorrupted Klliston, when, 0 |) 6 iung a side-door, he 
])as8ed into another room. 

I'en luinutCH —\x qviartcr of an hour had again elapsed, 
and the dissolving views were once more busy befoi*o the 
mental vision of the famishing academician, when Ktliaton, 
half-drcsscd, as though prei^aring for a late dinner, ab« 
ruptly ro-cntci*cd. 

t>o you think you could sew on a button ?” aakod he. 

A button, sir I” repeated the painter. 

Ay, sow on a button, as adroitly as Mr. liawrence.” 
Heie Air. (Jharlcs Maitel Tomlioson smiled, ^owed his 
teeth, and parted his hair. 

I—1—never tried.” 

** Then you shall. Hark ye,” pursued El listen, lower¬ 
ing his tone; 1 would not have put so much fjiith in 

•the President of the Hoyal Academy as I have this day 
reposed in you. This is no bagatelle^ Mr. TomlinsoiL 
Thread—needle—the button ; and here the waistcoat. 
1*11 be painted in that waistcoat f having uttei*ed which, 
he placed the whole tailoring implements before the 
oflu^ted artist, and, gliding into his dressing-room, 
once more left his tailor-secretary at work. 

The artist now cottoned to his new duty, and h) five 
minutes this job also was completed. 

Elliston reappeared. Taking his wmstcoat, ‘^Now, sir, 
to business ” said he; to save timo, we will walk, mid 
consult as we proceecL” 
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Hastily pickiog up his specimens, the artist thrust the 
V Hev. GerUletnan^^ and the ^^Droiontd lioi/' into hia 
portfolio, and sticking closely to Elliaton, who had now 
taken up hia hat, prepared to follow him. Together they 
descended the stairesume, and on arriving in the street, a 
carriage was in attendance, into which the comedian 
Bilontly &tc]>pc<h with an awe and majesty far surpassing 
any of his foimer cxhihitiona 

Without (Iciguing a glance at his companion, whom he 
left in a state of wonderment on the pavement, Klliston 
\vas in two iniimtes completely out of sight, and within 
twenty, had altogether forgotten that such a being as 
Charles Muriel TotuUiison w'os in existence. 

Klliston was fond of relating the anecdote, yet always 
with tlio good taste of confesring it was an unfeeling 
exhibition of stage-play. 

Amozigst the lieavenly bodies, which at this period 
were noticed in the Brummagem heniinphero, was the 
luminary Allsop, daughter of Mrs. Jordan. The lady 
certiunly poascssod dramatic talent, displaying 

the who!e manner 

Anil noj)y of tho ntoUicr^^yetf, nose, li)>, 

^ Trick uf her smile.” 

During her sojourn at the above town, Mrs. Allsop 
took up her quarters at tlio ^‘Hen and Chickens,** and 
at the cxpimtioii of three weeks, her 'Mittle account** 
amounted to .£40. Feeling ** astonished beyond measure** 
at this sum total, for the mere necessaries of a lone 
woman, Mrs. Allsop applied to Elliston to tax the bill. 
On investigiition it ap|)cared tho mrruz^e liad been ordered 
as follows :—Breakfiist, composed of a roast chicken (one 
perhaps edi>ccially picked from tho iirm), ham, eggs, 
boiled nuish rooms, honey, and Scotch cake. This was ibU 
lowed by a mcridiun lunch of cold partridge and noyeau, 
which two meals constituted the first act of the Lenten 
day, before rehearsal at the theatre. At four o clock 
"Mss. Allsop dined—a repost, whereof ^Hhe order of the 
course ** consisted of all delicacies of the season, and ex« 
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pensive specialties. The hot lobster was charged six 
shilliugs; the cool cucumber, four; the cHumal bottle of 
Madeira, ten ; and the port wine, seven; fresh stiuw* 
Ijerries and preserved cherries had due considei*atio)h 
After the play, Mrs. Allsop supped—supper wan her 
** favourite meal,** for she had more time for its discussion. 
Broiled kidneys, grilled bones, and brandy and water, 
were deemed sust^ning after the excitement of acting; 
and on one occasion, Mi*s. Alisop having found herself 
ii:idis{>o8od, a few extra articles wore in requisition. 

l*he “ Hen and Chickens** had also occasionully supplied 
a coach and horses for jaunts and excursions. M i*s. A lUop’s 
chamber was daily adorned with exotica of the rarest 
quality, amidst wl licit were scattered— 

-VioMs dim, 

)kit 9wwter thun tlio Uds of Judo^b ejtes, 

Oil C;tkicrea'9 broalhj” 

and at night the wasted actress entertained the bine 
devils of indigestion 


—*• On a bed. 

On purpose trimmed up for Semiramis/’ 

On a review of these things, Klliston looked rather 
gravely at the (|uestioii of appeal. He sought, however, 
an interview with the landlord, with wltom, if ho did not 
raise any demur respecting Mrs. Allsop’s debt of 404, he 
at least took the opportunity nf securing a leciprocation 
of patronage for the lady’s coming benefit. 

It would he unjust perhaps to charge upon Kliiston any 
participation in these sumptuary oflfences, from tlie fact of 
being on one occasion the lady’s gu^t,—a friendly tSte-drlSte 
after their mutual exertions in the Honeymoon.’’ The 
su[)])or service was in all porticnlara multiplied by two ; 
one dish actually containing eight lamb choirs. Elliston, 
never a great eater, was soon satisfied; and although seven'* 
eighths of the dish fell to the lady’s share, lie boie a more 
gallant part in the Madeira and Punch d la Homaine. 
Wine and the witcluog hour seldom foiled in tlmir effects 
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A SOFT EKCOUNTBn* 


with our hero. The moment was happy, and the parties 
were of oue mind to prolong it. 

Witli a lady so Hbenil, it was scarcely possible to ask 
too much ; and KIlisten, who was inclined rather to 
feast on tho white wonder of dear Allsop^s hand than 
the fvicasJHKs chicken., was beginning to carve for himself. 
But the lady luul heeti taught better; and some convert 
satioii having passed respecting dmmatic operations to 
come, she rose up, and witli considerable stage effect 
proiHUiiiced, ** When you arc eligible, Jlr. Elliston.** 

“ Eligible ! madaiiip*’ replied our hero — “ Love is 
impatient of all stipulations, and makes a footman speak 
with the eUmucoce of Ehrelms—eligible !” 

“ When you are uiaimgor of Drury Lane Theatre.** 

Of that, madimi, L’in resolved. lu the mean time, 
take tlio security of my afTectionH.” 

You must fii'st clear o(F sonic of the mortg?iges on 
that estate,** replied she, laughing; but may 1 trust 
you ? ” 

‘‘ Yon may indeed,” repeated Klliston, pas.sionatcly, as 
ho ngjiiu seized the hand of tho lady. 

‘*Tlicu it were nngniteful, were my confidence in you 
less warm. You, sir, may trust me. Will you lend me 
ten ])ounds 1 ” 

Mmhim 1 ” 

us o|>cn the accoimt with that. Nay, nay—no 
consideration !” 

The (wieiileratimiy madam, is positively indispousable,** 
added he, with «a twinkle. 

“ Well, then,” said she, laughing at the rich comedy he 
threw into his address, you will have more leisure to 
reihKit, the sooner you advance tlie money. Recollect,” 
added she with great gravity, my credit has been at a 
greater risk in your company at nearly midnight, than a 
ten-pound note is likely to be in my pocket. Rut, look 
you—hero is your seeuiity”—saying which, Mrs. AHsop 
produced a letter addi'csseil to her by a gentleman, at 
that time highly distinguished in tho brilliant world, 
annonneing that a remittance of cash would be at her 
disposal within a few days. This promised despatch 
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"Mvk Allsop empowered Elliston to o\Hin, after her de« 
parturo from Birmingham, and thci'eby i'oj)ay himself. 
On these terms, the ten pounds were served up, with one 
more nimmcr at parting. 

In tliO year 1820, this lady proceeded to New York, the 
Anierir4vn joiimaU stating her to be the gratul^danghter 
of the Khuf of firitain. On the folh>wing yeai* Mrs. Allsop 
died in the same city, by incautiously taking un over* 
potion of huidaniim. 

hniiston was subject, during this season at Birmingham, 
to furious attacks fi'om tho pulpits of certain chnpuls, very 
similar to thoso of (lowland JliU. Agitation of this kind 
ecrtaiiily does good ; Jeremy Collier realized a gi^cat deal 
of money from his book, in his day, and the playhouses 
wore constantly full. Yet Collier, it must bo confessed, 
did not write without some show of justice, recollecting 
tlio tciulcncy of tho drama in his time, and that Dry den 
was the principal objt^ of his attack. It is curious, 
liowcvcr. to recollect that Sir Richard Steele complains 
tliat one of his plays was neai'ly damned through its 
morality; and a recent essayist has said, ^‘If I um to 
hear a sermon, let me have it from the proper place; but 
do not s 2 )oil my evciiing*s pleasure by giving it from tlio 
stage.” 

Not content with merely preaching against the fancied 
evil tendency of stage plays, the Bii*niing}iBm orator 
assailed our licro in the public streets, and, on one occasion, 
• even threatened him with violence. Well might he have 
been designated the John Knocks of stage reformers. 

Amongst other threatening notices forwarded to the, 
manager of the Birmingham Theatre, the following extract 
from Baron Grimm’s ^Historical Recollections” was 
enclosed :— Beaumarchais’ opera, Figaro,” had been 
advertised for representation, by Rlliston. 

The communication was as follows 

M. le Chevalier de I^geac thus speaks ; 

I saw yesterday the extravagant novelty of the day, 
which, triumphing over the police, profanes the dramas of 
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tho French. In this impwient play, every actor is a vice 1 
^Bartholo/ is Avarice; 'Almaviva,* Sedticdon; his tender 
rib, Adidterj/; ^i^oublemain/ Tluft; ‘Marcelline/ a Fwry; 
‘Basil,’ Calumny; ‘Fanchette,’ Innocence on Us way to 
Seduction) ‘Chcrubin,’ Ijihertinism; ‘Sason,’ Cra/t; and 
as for ‘Figaro,’ the droll, he so perfectly repiesonts his 
patron, that the likeness makes me start; in short, all 
the vices of humanity may be seen together, and the pit, 
with one assent, calling for the authoi*! ” 

Elliston had been acting, during some part of this 
season, at the Leicostor Theatre, which he rented at .£157 
]>er annum ; and lie now took leave of the audience by 
one of the most characteristic of his oratorical displays 
we give a fraction:— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” smd he, “the painful moment 
of our separation htis arriveiL That I have been indul* 
gent to you, there is no denying—some say I have spoiU 
you. It was in this city, ladies and gentlemen, that that 
remarkable character, CmtUnal Wolsoy, laid down his 
glory an<l hia bones. Can 1 do better than employ his 
words in honour of our present illustrious llcgcnt 7 ‘ Ho 
is a prince of a most royal carriage, and hath a princely 
heartto this let me add, God bless him ! 

“ I would remind you that your late worshijifiil mayor, 
Mr. Wilcox, and myself, were schoolfellows. The loss of 
him, you youi'seivcs cannot deplore more than I do, and 
now ‘beyond tliat bourne from which no traveller returns,’ 
we have only to Lope that he is happy !” (Here the orator * 
wiped his eyes.) “ Laches and gentlemen, once again I 
bid you respectfully—affectionately, &rewell! ” 

Elliston had always a notion that his pretence inspired 
a certain degree of awe in the minds of his spectators ; 
in fact, th«rc wns often an “afBatus” about him which 
positively enforced subjection and respect It has been 
said of the celebrated Le Kain, that a Kussian of great 
literary renown was so struck by the majesty of his 
appearance, that ho actually rose from bis seat, and bowed 
with reverence whenever he appeared on the stage. 
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It was dcriog this short season at Leicester that Kllis- 
ton, out of whim rather than necessity, played the part of 
Harlequin in a pantomime farce^ hastily prepared. 

** Deserting wit for broad grimace and jest, 

Or showing Terence in a motley vest.'* 

Elliston's impersonation was not merely of agility and 
dancing, but fuu and humour. In the Italian comedy, 
Harlequin is au intellectual buffoon. In France, Har¬ 
lequin was improved into a wit,” says Mr. D’lsraeli, and 
even converted into a morulista Mnt taken by Colman, 
who introduced Mathews in the part of speaking Har* 
Icquiu, at the Lyceum. 

In Maixli, 1818, the Dniry Lane sub-committee, in 
conjuuction with the proj^rictors of Covent Garden Theatre, 
made another attack on Elliston, but that it might not 
ajjpoar an a/rguinentwn ad se ipeiaeimumy in their memorial 
to the Lord Chamberlain, they made the Sans Pareil a co- 
defendant—on establishment at that time too iusignifleunt 
for any serious considemtion. The object of the memorial¬ 
ists was now not merely to curtail these minor theatres, 
but to cut them off entirely. To be expunged, like the 
kingdom of the Poles, from the dramatic chart, was a 
measure to which Blliston could not quietly submit; and, 
like another Tl^addeuSy he fearlessly vindicated bis claima 
This ho did by the publication of a very able pamphlet in 
reply; and so clear a case did he make out, tliat with 
all the partiality by which the chamberlain was evidently 
willing to support the despots, he could not but grant the 
obvious Justice to the oppressed; and the great potentates 
wci*e consequently defeated. 

Elliaton soon afterwards resumed operations for his 
last season at Birmingham. In his formation of a com¬ 
pany, many curious letters and applications were for¬ 
warded to him by country actors and other ambitious 
spirits. We give 


example m the following 


[Mary Ann Elliaton, born Nov. lOth, 1817.} 
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Sir, —If you have a vacancy for a lady at the Bir¬ 
mingham Theatre for the heavy or mothcily-apeaking 
persons, I shotiUl l>e glad. I have played the whole of 
Mrs. Powell’s line in the theatres royal, Oork, Weymouth, 
Belfast, ike.; can make myself useful; an\ well known to 
Mr. Bell, proprietor of the Weekly Moasenger, and your 
most huinblo servant 

M. Edwards. 

** 2, Ilcrbert’a Pasflago, Strand.'’ 

“ N.U.—My figure is not quite so good for tragedy as I 
could wish; but luy friends say I am worth my weight 
ill gold in comedy.” 

Another 

^^Circumstances have driven me on the stage; I am 
resolved to make the effort—I say effort, 1>ccausc when 
we meet you will 1 am totally iucxpenenccd in the 
art; but 1 have youth, beauty, talents, and an ongoing 
manner. I am driven, sir, on the stage—paiental 
tyranny has done this ; and the only revenge I sludl 
now take is to live by the exercise of those faculties and 
advantages by which God has blcsse<l me. You see my 
intentions, and, as to my meiits, they must B])Gak for 
themselves. I would rather surprise you by showing 
you what they ai*e, than disappoint you by talking 
much about them. 

My iiauio is Sullivan,—I am unmarried; but you 
must address to me ^ Sirs./ as I am at present living 
with a gentleman, and we think it would be more 
respectable; but I shall be ' Miss ’ in the bills. 

<< Direct to me at Mr. Brown’s, shoemaker, St. 
Alban’a” 

A third! 

Sib, —I have Taken the liberty of addressing you a 
Few lines to know if you woud take A young man into 
y* Company who can do amost any thing which lays in 
my power. 1 can sing a Good Commie song, and dance 
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a Good hornpipe, and do all the rusticka 1 have sing at 
the King's Hoad ** for two years, and Mr. Saunders 
knos me well, llo can do any thing which lays in my 
power. Plese to wiite quick, and dii'ect for Mr. Steads, 
Swines Markit, Leicester. I am, 

W. Steads.” 

“SiJ^—I take the liburty of writing respecting my 
daughter Charlotte, who Z think will suit you. 

** She has danced on the Bath and Bristol Theatres for 
some time j slio now can take parts— JuKana, in ‘ The 
Honeymoon Mus Bland/ord, in ‘Speed the Plouhj^ 
JSmUy iu the ‘ Wheel of Fortune/ and many 

others; also Colnnibinr. and other parts in )>autoinimu; 
in respecting dancing she is complete mistress of, and can 
sing a little. 

“ My good friend, the late Mr. Williams, taught her to 
spoke for near two years ; and os she wishes to com out 
in the country, I tl^k slie would be gencratly useful to 
you ; b\;t of course you would wish to see Iter perform, 
which slic shall do for three nights for your j^aying her 
expenses up, and if you approve of her, wo then can talk 
of her salary. 

“ Direct for me, E. Jones, Husic-mistress, at Mr. Bar- 
rat t's, booksollev, Old Bond Street, Bath.” 


The theatrical world is replete with contradictions and 
strange anomalies. Within a few weeks of the conten¬ 
tious heat between the greater and lesser stage dynasties, 
we find Ellistou actually engaged at Drury Lane Theatre, 
where he perfoi*med for ten nights, in consequence of the 
weakening atti*actions of Kean. The engagement, how¬ 
ever, neither answered the purpose of the committee nor 
the comedian, the receipts averaging only £120 nightly, 
and Elliston's payment being a share after £225 ; so that 
the sum of Bobert William’s profits was something like 
the contents of Po/r$<niAdim£$ pocket, viz. £0. Os. Od. 

The joint efforts of Kean and Elliston were unable to 
sustain the tottering fortunes of Dnuy Lone; and in 
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May of this year, tlie company were called together to 
meet the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Essex, Lord Yar¬ 
mouth, Peter Moore, and others of the committee. Mr. 
Moore (Icclai'ed that no substaoco was any longer to be 
found under the roof of Drury, and to prevent a crash, it 
was proposed that each performer whose salary exceeded 
£4 per week should t^o a reduction by a graduated 
per-cent age. 

A scheme like this, at the period of which we arc 
speaking, was a new and startling proposition. The 
])orforiiiei‘S were amazed ; each stai-t^ in his neighbour's 
face ; became mutinous, as the Israelites in the very hour 
of deliverance. liOrd Yarmoutli then told them that 

4 

unless the pro 2 )osal was acceded to, the theatre must 
dose. 

Tlien let it close ! ” cried Dowton, fmm the crowd ; 
my voice is but one amongst many; but I will never 
consent to abandon a single lurtlung. I am myself a 
theatrical proprietor, by some of which I lose £40 a 
week ; but I should blush to call my performers together 
on such a (question aa the pi'csout. I will never consent 
to this.” 

A modification of the resolution was then offered ; but 
Dowtou still ])ers]atcd. ** No, no, no/’ repeated he j “ we 
will have no coin{)romise, we will liave our bond. If you 
are in want of money, I will advance you a draft for 
£300, on security, and you cau then keep afloat a little 
but this proposition was, of course, rejected. 

The season still lingered on for thirty additional nights, 
Kean jilaying to £87 receipts. 

In the course of this summer, the interior of tho 
Olympic was rebuilt, at an outlay of £2,300. EUiston 
now acted here himself, and having collected a good com¬ 
pany, the theatre became a place of fashionable resort. It 
opened this season by a new burletta, entitled “ Roches¬ 
ter,” and Giovanni in London two of the most popu¬ 
lar pieces of minor theatrical record. 

A few evenings previous to the opening, as Elliston 
was mounting a staircase in his theatre he was seized by 
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a severe fit j but by timely assistance was soon restored 
to his accustomed energiea The newspapers having 
announced thk attack as apoplexy, and that the manager 
still continued in a dangerous state, Ellistou addresses a 
letter to the Courier^ which, being so highly character¬ 
istic, we cannot forbear inserting* 

Siii,—Although I should be reluctant to make un¬ 
necessary stir, respecting my temporary illness, you will, 
I trust, excuse my desire to quiet any public alarm which 
might arise from tho perusal of the {>aragraphs of yester¬ 
day evening. My attack was not of an apoplectic 
description ; but mere exhaustion, arising from the uu- 
remittiug attention I have been compelled to give in tho 
reconstruction of iiiy theatre, which I pledge myself sludl 
open on Monday next, tho 16th, with tLnrivalled aUra<y 
Ho'M. 

" R W. Ellxstok ” 

At the close of this season, Elliston presented bis wife 
with a service of plate, for which ho }>aid £400; a gift 
far more consistent with his sense of obligation to that 
excellent woman than any notion of common prudence; 
it was [perhaps tho most useless appendage which could have 
been offered, at this momeut, to the EUistouian rntTioffe, 

The period had now arrived for Elliston’s resigning the 
Binuingham Theatre into the hands of his landlord ; but 
this, it appears, ho resolutely refused to do. The proprie¬ 
tors having declined taking some of the manager's scenery 
at his own valuation, he became highly incensed, and, by 
an odd kind of revenge, refused to give up the keys of 
the theatre; putting the law thereby completely into the 
hands of the other party, and rendering himself liable to 
double rent. Prevailed on at last to restore possession, 
he determined to remove his scenery to another theatrical 
tenement, and this the Leamington; which toy-playhouse 
could have Iain perdut behind one of the flats ** he was 
about carrying away. 

A day was appointed for the removal, and at consider- 
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able trouble tbe dapping frameworks of castles and cut- 
woodd» drawbridges and dungeons, were cleyated into an 
open van to travel many miles across countiy. All went 
on tolerably well for a time—slowly and surely ; but it 
was a raw and gusty day/’ and the canvass being set 
top-gallant high in the wind, threatened the safety of the 
vessel. Nor were thctse fears without foundation; for 
scarcely had the van proceeded two miles beyond a cer¬ 
tain village, than a sudden squall took right aback the 
toppling pile, and fairly swept it from tlie vehicle into a 
neighbouring field. The whole stock a}>poared so com* 
fortably bedded, that the driver made no efiort to load his 
cart a second time, but drove quietly back to Birtniugliam 
to acquaint his master. 

But the oxcitoQicnt of the uflbir itself being passed 
away, Elliston absolutely took no further notice of the 
matter ; and almost three weeks after the occurrence, a 
boon acquaintance of his own wiu travelling the road, 
and beheld the identical mins peeping from the sedgy 
glebe. KlUston, in fact, never removed a stick, till, at 
last, *^Lord Osmond’s Castle” being knocked to pieces 
for iirewoo<i, was literally brought to the hatuiner, and 
Blue Bcai’d’s tower ” quite as literally reduced to ashes. 

It was during Elliston’s last season at Birmingham that 
be met Mr, Howard Payne, the ‘^American Roscius,” 
with whom formerly he had had some intimacy. Elliston 
at this time, gt'eatly preased by a variety of undertakings, 
was advertised for playing the part of Richard IIL on a 
certain ensuing evening, and was on his way to the 
rehearsal, when he encountei'ed bis friend Howard Payne. 

My dear Payne,” said Elliston, “ I well know your 
readiness in conferring favours, and, in the present 
instance, you can oblige me. I am on my way to the 
theatre s we have a rehearsal —Richard III, A rehearsal 
must be had for the sake of my company, who are a little 
wild iu the play. You know not, niy dear fellow, the 
whirl in which I am at this moment: country theatres 
in a state of insurrection, and no solid loyalty at home. 
Oblige me—-run to the theatre—go through the .rehear- 
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sal with mj people—you know the htmaess—put them 
to their work, and relieve me from this morning’s annoy¬ 
ance” 

Why, 'tis so long since I played the part,” replied 

the other, that really- ^ 

** -No man living could have presented himself more 

capable of serring me than you—only put ’em right for 
Wednesday night. Show them how they dog us at New 
York ” added he, with one of his slyest twinklea 

After a little further expostulation on the one hand, 
and amicable contention on the other, Howard Payne 
consented 

On entering the stage, Elliston introduced his friend to 
the principals in attendance, and bidding the prompter 
immediately call the rehearsal, once again whispered 
Now York” into Howard’s ear, and vanished. 

The manager now took the opportunity of gliding into 
the front of the theatre, where, placing himself in an 
obscure corner, he noticed all that was in progress on the 
stage. Having witnessed the very able manner in which 
his friend was conducting the rehearsal in one or two 
scenes, he left the house with extreme precipitation, and, 
making the best of his way to his printers’, set the 
compositors immediately to work by striking off two or 
three hundred bills, of an extraordinary sise, announcing 
^*The arrival of the Celebrated American Boscius, Mr* 
Howard Payne, who would have the honour of appearing, 
on Wednesday evening next, in the part of Biehitrd ///.” 

These bills were printed, and nearly posted, in various 
parts of the town, before the termination of the said 
reheaiaul; and when, at about three o’clock, the actors 
were retiring from their morning’s task, and with them, 
of course Howard Payne himself, their eyes were saluted, 
at the comer of almort every street, with the ** American 
Boscius for Wednesday evening Payne was thunder¬ 
struck, and became furious; refusing, of course, to play a 
part into which he had been so thoroughly entrap{^, 
and went directly in search of the tricking manager* 
Arriving at Elliston’s lodgings, he there learnt that un¬ 
expected business had called the manager suddenly away 

s 
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to Leicester, but that he would certainly be in Birming¬ 
ham again on 'Wednesday night t 

Poor Payne now retract his way to the theatre, 
where, at every step, “ The American Boscius,” in 
Niagara type, asauled his gaze. The actors here gathered 
about him, for should Payne still refuse to act, the theatre, 
on Wednesday night, would be closed, and all parties 
lose a night’s salary. I’aytie, who had but lately arrived 
in England, know that he had the public to couciliatej 
and it was now forcibly represented to him that, should 
he fail to perform, the Birmingham people would, 
naturally enough, susjKict Payuo of some breach of con¬ 
tract with Elliston, and thus look coldly on him for the 
future. 

The whole company, therefore, with one common effort, 
entreated him to play the part, pleading their own neces- 
sitiea Their prayers and other considerations finally 
pi-evailed. Payne consented—Wednesday arrived—“ the 
American Roscius” wiu flattered by crowdeil boxes and 
pit—the actor was highly applauded—the receipts great 
—and Elliston, true to the Wednesday, returned to Bir¬ 
mingham, when all grievances were forgotten in the 
triumphant result of RicJtard III.! 

Colinan was now solicited by the committee of Dmiy 
Lane Theatre to undertake the management of that 
establishment. Increasing debt, decreasing receipts, hlaaia 
actoi'S, and actresses far more engaging worthy 

eu^gement, brought at length this band of Sybarites to 
their senses (if we may venture so much), by inducing 
them to apply to onr friend George for relief. Colman, 
however, declined interference. To the vacant sceptre 
Stephen Kemble was then nominated; for the usual chair 
being positively too narrow for « Le Gros ” majesty, orders 
were given for the construction of a new one. This, alas, 
was one of the most unfortunate reigns in the dynasty of 
Drury. Stephen’s undertakings were to bring out a new 
piece every fortnight—good, bed, or indifferent; so he 
wrote a piece himself; but under which of the three 
denominations it fell, we will not pause to determine. 
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Disaatrous, in fine, was the fortane of the theatre, and 
the doors closed full six weeks earlier than nsuaL 

Disgusted with the whole aflair, Lord Byron now made 
a public statement of the proceedings at Drury Lane, 
during the time of his co-operation in the management; of 
which we give a copy: 

^ When I belonged to the Drary Lane Committee, and 
was one of the Stage Committee of Management, the 
number of plays upon the shelves was about five liundi*ed. 
Conceiving that amongst these there must be some of 
merit, in person and by proxy, I caxised an investigation. 
1 do not think that of those which I saw, there was one 
which could be toleratctl. 

Maturin was very kindly recommended to me by 
Walter Scott, to whom 1 had recourse. Maturin sent 
his ' Bertnim,* and a letter without his address; so that at 
first I could give him no answer. When 1 at last hit 
upon his residence, I sent him a favourable answer, and 
something more substantial His play succeeded, but I 
was at that time absent from England. I tried Coleridge, 
too, but he had nothing feasible in hand at the time. 
Hr. Sothoby obligingly offered all bis tragedies; 1 pledged 
myself; and, notwithstanding many squabbles with my 
committecd brethren, did get * Iran’ accepted, read, and 
the parts distributed. But, lo! iu tlie very heart of the 
matter, upon some tepidness on the part of Kean, or 
warmth on that of the author, Sotbeby withdrew bis 
»play. Sir J. B. Burgess also presented four tragedies 
and a farce, which I banded to the Green-room and Stago 
Committee; but they would not do. Then the scones I 
had to go through ! The authors and authoresses —the 
milliners and the wild Irishmen—the people from Brighton, 
from Blaelcwall, from Chatham, from Cheltenham, from 
Dublin, from Dundee,-*-who came in upon me !—to all of 
whom it was proper to give a civil answer, and a hearing, 
and, ah mo 1 sometimes a reading. 

** Mrs. Gloveria father, an Irish dancing-master, of sixty 
years, called upon me to request to play ^Archer/ dressed 
in silk stockings, on a frosty roomiug, to show his legs, 

8 2 
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(vbich irere certainly good for bis age; and very Irish). 
Miss Emma Somebody, with a play, entitled the ' Bandit 
of Bohemia,’ or some such title; Mr. O’Higgins—resident 
at Bichmond—with an Irish tragedy, in which the 
protagonist was chained by the leg to a pillar during the 
chief part of the porformance. Tho author was a wild man, 
of savage appearances, and the difficulty of not laughing at 
him was only to be got over by reflecting on the probable 
consequences with such a ruffian. 

“ As I am really a civil and polite person, and hate 
giving pain when it can be avoided, I sent these applicants 
up to Douglas Kinnaird, who is a man of business, and 
sufficiently ready with a negative; and so left them to settle 
with him. 

‘‘Playei's are said to be impracticable people. They are 
80 ; but I managed to steer clear of any disputes with 
them, and excepting one debate with the elder Byrne 
about Miss Smith’s pas de—something (I forgot the 
technicals), I do not remember any litigation of my own. 
I used to protect Miss Smith, because she was like I^y 
Jane Harley in tho face; and likenesses go a great way 
with me indeed. Tlicn the committee—next, the sub-com- 
roittee—we were but few, and never agreed. There was 
Peter Moore, who contradicted Kinnaird; and Kinnaird, 
who contradicted everybody. 

“ There were two managers, Bae and Dibdin, and our 
secretary, Ward. We were all very zealous, and in earnest 
to do good service, and so forth. Hobliouse furnished 
us with prologues to our revived old English plays, bnt, 
was not pleased with us for complimenting him as the 
‘ Upton ’ of our theatre (Mr. Upton is, or was, the poet 
who writes the songs for Astley’s), and almost gave up 
prologuizing in consequence.—Farewell” 

’ In June, 1819, it was agreed unanimously that the 
theatre should be let, and the conditions were publicly 
made known. 

Kean was the first adventurer in the field. From 
Harwich, he thus addresses the secretary 
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“ Put down my name for £100 in the Drury Lane 
Theatre subscription list* I have received the conditions 
of the sub-committee, which nothing bnt madness could 
have dictated, or folly induce a man to read a second time. 
These are my proposals—I offer £8,000 per annum, for 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, and its appurtenances, 
scenery, dresses, chandeliers, books, &c. &c. In a word, 
I shut my doors against all committees, expecting an 
immediate surrender of their keys and all privileges in 
possession. I select my own ofScers, my own perl'oriners, 
< my reason’s in my will;’ and can only be accountable to 
the proprietors for payment of the rent, and to the public 
for their amusementa 

“ This is my offer—if they like it, so: if not, farewell. 
Read this aloud to tho propiietors, and as much in earnest 
as I write it. “ E Kean.” 

This was presently followed up by another communi¬ 
cation from the same, dated LeecU. 

’‘Sir, —It was a saying of Aristippus that it is a foolish 
thing to eat more th^ we can digest; the truth of which 
I am now proving; for really the printed articles of 
agreement between the lessee and the proprietors of 
Drury Laue Theatre appear to be so indigestible, that 
the more I read, the more 1 am constipated. They 
present a chaos from which my shallow brain— talpd eoBcior, 
perhaps—can extract nothing. To re-open Drury Lane, 
under an experiment so obligatory, would only plunge it 
into deeper involvements and more absolute contempt. 

“ The public has witnessed the mismanagement that has 
brought this magnificent theatre to ruin ; its restoration 
can only be achieved by a popular professional man ! I 
now stand forward to devote my property, reputation, 
and experience, to this great cause—to cleaDse the Augean 
stable, and ‘ raise a new Palmyra.’ 

“ 1 cross the Atlantic^ should the proprietors reject my 

* This subflcriptioa wu for UqvudsUog the debts iacunod by tho 
committee. 
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proposals, which arc these—rent and taxes £10,000 a 
year. The committee may pay my watchmen and fire¬ 
men (persons on whom they place so deep a trust) if they 
please ; but no servant, except my own, ^11 have ingress 
on my property. I shall propose such securities as the 
committee cannot think objectionable. Now, sir, every¬ 
thing else I reject tn toto. Bead this to the committee 
with emphasis and discretion. I have seen and know 
their errors—the world has seen and knows them too. 
J?x vt^to alteriua, tapiena emerulat suum. Let me hear 
from yon immediately, that in the one case I may bo 
making my arrangements for the restoration of Drury’s 
monarchy, or be preparing for crossing the Atlantic. 

“E Kean.” 

Mr. Thomas Dlbdin and Mr. Arnold were also com¬ 
petitors for the lesseeship, and, amongst various others, 
Robert William Elllston! 

Not an hour hod elapsed since the publication of the 
notice for letting, when Elliston made a visit to his friend 
Winston: “Drury Lone Theatre is mine 1” cried he j 
“fur it is enough for me that it is to be had—the theatre 
is mine.” Elliston now sat down with his confederate, 
and drew up a code of management, which, for clearness, 
foresight, equity, and spirit, might have been considered 
a model of theatrical jurisprudenoe; and which, had he 
himself carried out with decent observance, would have 
upheld for many years longer the glories of old Drury, 
and rendered hia individi^ memory a more honour^ 
example than it may be onr part to transmit it. 

Elliston now sent in his proposals—viz., to take the 
theatre for fourteen years—to expend £7,000 on the 
building during the time—to pay £8,000 rent for the first 
year, £9,000 for the second and third, and £10,000 for the 
remainder of his term. For security he proposed certain 
freehold, copyhold, and leasehold estates, in and about 
London, which had cost him £2fi,000. 

Whilst the question was pending, he addressed Miu. 
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C^outts, to the effect that, iii all probability, he would be the 
uew lessee, and concluded with these words:— 

I may, Madam, be asked for a further guarantee j iit 
that case, dare I flatter myself Mr. Coutts would be my 
fiiend ? I hesitate as 1 ask the question, and my pen falls 
from my hand whilst it traces “ R. W. Elltston." 

To this application the lessee elect received a reply from 
Mr. Coutts himself: “ Tliat it was impossible for him to 
comply, having refused on every similar occasion that it 
was an obligation to which no banker should render 
himself answerable ; but that his favour and patronage 
should not be wanting to the interests of Drury or the 
encouragement of the uew tenant” 

On the 7 th of August, Elliston was declared the 
accepted candidate, and on that very day be foiwarded a 
check for £2,000, the amount stipulated to be paid in 
advance of rent: whicb sum was a loan from his uncle 
Martyn, of whom we have so long lost sight, but rejoice 
'again to meet him on so generous an occasion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ THB GREAT I,E8SRE ! ” 

Ellistox, now the “ Great Leasee,” immerged in the 
spring tides of accruing consequences—letters, applica¬ 
tions, contracts, appointments, Ac. Ac.—found yet leisure 
for visiting his favourite Leamington, where lie had, 
some time before, opened a circulating library, in the 
name of his sons, William and Henry ; the upper apart¬ 
ments of which Mrs. Elliston occasionally occupied as 
opportunities might afford her escape from ])rofesaional 
duties in Loudon. Eero, also, in his baby-theatre, the 
manager felt peculiar pleasure in exhibiting himself Like 
an emperor visiting the obscurest nook in his dominions, 
he pleased his imagination in the glowing prospect of the 
future, by the strong contrast with the present. Flattered 
and caressed, he now played off some of those eccentrici¬ 
ties 80 peculiar to his disposition. 

One morning, en plaiaantant, he descended early into 
his shop, and looking round with the irresistible humour 
of Tangent himself, ** It is my cruel fate,” said he, “ that 
my children will be gentlemen.” And, on his two sons 
making their appearance, they beheld their father, in an 
old dapple grey frock-coat, dusting the books, arranging 
the ink-bottles, repiling the quires of “ Bath post,” and 
altering the position of the China mandarina , with the 
veriest gravity in the world. One of the first customers 
that came in was a short, dirty-faced drab of a maid¬ 
servant, who brought some books to be exchanged; and 
nearly at the same moment, a suivelling charity-boy, with 
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a large patch of diachylon across bis nose, placed himself 
at the counter, domaudiug other articles. 

One at a time ” said Octavian, with petrifying solem¬ 
nity. Now, madam I ** pursued be, turulug to the 
runt. 

" Missus a* sent back these here, and wants suinmut 
•onible.” 

The lady's name t** demanded Elliston. 

Wiwian,” grunted the girl. 

With a V or a W t a!Lced Elliston, with the same 
solemnity ; but the wench only griiitied; when up 
mounted Sir Edward Mortimer the ladder ]daocd against 
his shelves, and withdrawing two wretchedly-torn volumes, 
cla|i{)ed them together, to liberate the dust, and placing 
them in the grubby claws of the now half-frlglitencd girl 
—** There," said he, ** a work of surpassing terror ; and 
now, sir [turning to the boy], I will attend to you." 

The 1a<l, who by this time bad nearly pulled the plas¬ 
ter from his visage, owing to the nervous state of agita¬ 
tion into which he had been thrown, could not at the 
precise uiomcnt recollect his mission ; wlien Kllistou re¬ 
peated, with the intonation of a ** Merlin," And now, 
sir, I will attend to 

** Ilalf-a^quirc of outsides, and three ha'porth o' mixed 
wafers," screamed the urchin, throwing fburpence-half- 
]>enny on the counter. 

Outsides," repeated Elljston to his sou William; 
** mixed wafers," said he, in the same tone, to Henry. 

The young men, convulsed with laughter, instantly 
obeyed. Doricowrt then demanded the paste-pot. Taking 
the brush, he fii3t deliberately dabbed the lad's nose, 
thei’eby replacing the fallen diachylon ; and then, seizingl 
a watering-pot, much to the merriment of a few strangers 
who were by this time collected about the shop, began 
sprinkling the steps of his library door. Having played 
a few further antics, the Great Lessee " retired to answer 
his numerous London correspondents on the stupendous 
afl^rs of Drury Lane. 

It was about this time, that the author of the Essays 
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of Elia “ met Elliston ” as be says, ” over the counter of 
the Leamington libmry j” and had it so pleased him, ho 
might have gone on to relate, after his own agreeable 
manner, a slight characteristic trait of a veteran come¬ 
dian, whom he also met here for the first time. 


Charles Lamb, IlIllistoQ, and Mtindcn, had driven over 
from Loaiaiiigtou to Warwick Caatle, in one of the public 
carriages, for the purpose of seeing the wonders of Cesar’s 
Tower and the mcn^orablc relics of Earl “ Guy.” The party 
Laving gone throng] i the customary disci]dij)c imposed by 
the old costlo houHekee|)cr, and having listened to the 
marvels of the giant earl, to the very echo of tlio stricken 
pom<lge-pf)t, were now i‘eturiiii>g to a late refection 
at Leamington, when, jiiat lis the shandery-dan was 
entering the village, 

Stay 1 stay! my dear boys,” cries Munden ; I’ll 
just stop out here. Here lives my dear old friend, Mis¬ 
tress Winifred Watson ; so Til look in on the old lady. 
In her eighty-sixth year—her eighty-sixth year, Mr, 
Ijamb.” 


On the driver jnilling np, out tripped Mundon, as 
nimbly os gout would ]>eniiit him, and bidding his friends 
an abrupt “Good day,” was pi'csently across the road, 
when EUiston bunit into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“ Why, what is this 1 ” demanded Lam\>. 

“ Oh! you don’t know him, loy good sir,” responded 
the otlicr. “ Much as you admire our incomparable 
Munden, you don’t yet know him. Why, he has uo 
acquaintauco here.” 

“ What 1 no Mistress Winifred Watson 1 ” 

" No—no—no ! ” 

“ No dear old lady in her eighty-sixth year 1” 

“ A pcrfuct myth,” rGS|xn.ded ElUston. “ Heark’ye, in 
five minutes we shall have to settle for the hire of this 
jaunting-car and horses, and Joe Munden always keeps 
the stage waiting on such occaaiona” 


Elliston, at this time, acted in his pet theatre. It was 
here that he told his audience, on taking his leave, that 
he had reason to believe it was the gracious iutention of 
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his Koyal Highness the Prince Regent to confer on him 
the honour of knighthood; &nd when next he should 
liave the pleasure of playing before them, it would be the 
part of Sir JfJm Falstc^, by Sir Robert Elliston ! 

One of Elliston’s principal advisers at this time wan 
Mr. Be&'^ley, a gentleman whose active and intelligent 
qualities in his profession, as architect and dramatic 
writer, have gained him considerable renown, Mr. 
Beasley’s social temperament was also well appreciated 
by one who was himself the best company; so that 
hours of business wei'c by no means the only time they 
(tiscnsscd together; an<l few things, either by day or 
night, c^une amiss to the available temper of our modem 
Vanburgh. 

Applications for engagements now poured thickly on 
the new lessoo ; and '‘from the four quarters of the world, 
LXMiowned suitoi*s.” But the first }>orson to whom ho 
himself made advances was Kdmuud Kcun. 

Kean, having been himself a bidder for Drury Lane 
Theatt'o, wiis a little soured by disappointment; and cer¬ 
tain old ;;Hpcriiius, ' in re EUiaimf.' not being yet (inod 
down, he not only exhibited a diHiuclination at co-opera* 
tion with the new manager, but publicly declared he 
would never act under bis authority in any establish* 
nnnit wliatevcr ; an<l that, in respect of Dinry I>rfine, he 
•‘••onld racher pay the forfeit of his bond—namely, one 
thoasat^u pounds—than enter the house under the pre¬ 
sent lease. 

On this, EHiston begged his reconsideration, ofFering 
him many concessions, concluding by saying, “ 1 shall 
think it no degradation to perform CasHo to your 
Othello^ 

Kean again writes; but, as with Voltaire, we are fre¬ 
quently puzzled to know whether he is joking or in 
earnest. We give his letter before others of earlier date 

" Sir,—I congratulate yourself and the public on your 
accession to the diadem of Drury Lane, wearied and dis¬ 
gusted, as all sensible people must have been, with the 
stultified dynasty of the two seasons. The lovers of 
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the drama will hail with rapture a minister to their 
amusements so transcendent in his art and so matui-e in 
experience as Robert William Elliaton. With regard to 
myself, 1 expressed my determination, at the close of the 
last season, to leave England. My arrangements are 
made, ‘ Oras ingene tierabimus (equor,'—! quit the king* 
dom ! This has not been kept a secret. On my return 
I may treat with you j but it will not be consonant with 
my feelings to act in any theatre where 1 have not the 
full appropriation of my own talents. But I shall allow 
the field ojten to my compeers, and heartily wish success 
to all aspirants—thus, for the sake of the drama, which 
should bo immortal. 1 have prepared Mrs. Kean to 
answer any inquiries that may be necessary in my ab¬ 
sence. Ricliorde and Ilamleta grow on every hedge. 
Grant you may have a good crop. Tours, 

Keak.” 

“ If I should go by water to the nether worhl, I shall 
certainly relate to our Great Master, you thought it no 
degradation to act his Camo” 

The next communication was from Mrs. Kean :— 

•• September 27th, 1819. 

“ Sir, —A letter arrived from Mr. Kean this morning, 
addressed to his solicitor, ordering him to tender the 
£1,000 [jenalty, and receive his client’s articles. I take 
the liberty, however, of saying Mr. Kean's friends have 
prevailed on him to return to his engagement at Drury 
Lane. 1 therefore request a few lines you, saying 
what time you wish to meet him. 

** Your humble Servant, 

“M. Kea».” 

Amongst the numerous applications forwarded to the 
new manager was the annexed. It is somewhat of a 
curiosity—shortbut to the point 
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Sib, — Honesty is the best policy ; it is also the 
rarest article. Do you want an honest mani In one word, 
I am he. I am just returned from the Continent, rather 
unwell, and bare a ptuofnl swelling in my knee, but 
quite at your disposal I will take care of your interests, 
put me in what trust you will. Honesty will be more 
valuable to you than ability; for without the first, the 
latter is dangerous: I am wanting in neither. When 
we meet, you will know and value me. 

'‘Eo. Aroles. 

“ 65, Great Queen Street, Ijncoln'S'Inn-Ptelda, 

August, 1819.” 

Elliston also addresses himself to Mrs. Siddons 

" Madam, —I trust I shall not be deemed intrusive in 
laying before you a request which, if acceded to, will be 
inde^ a public congratulation, and to mo an earnest of 
I)ro8perity. It was on the boards of Drury Iadc Theatre, 
madam, that the splendour of your genius was first dis¬ 
played and appreciated; and though 1 trust Providence 
has many years of life and happiness in reserve for you, 
yet of your professional retirement I may perhaps be 
allowed to speak. Might I petition that your last exer¬ 
tions should also be made on the same ground! If I 
may indulge the hope that we may yet witness a display 
of those talents which have placed you so eminently 
above all professors in the dramatic art, I will have the 
honour of waiting on you at your own appointment, and 
in the mean time beg respectfully to subscribe myselJP, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ R. W. Ellistor." 

To this the manager receives reply : 

“ Mrs. Siddons presents her compliments to Mr. Ellis- 
ton, thanking him for bis proposal and fiattering 
exjiressiona In acting for a specif benefit, or obeying 
the commands of the Frincesa Charlotte, Mrs. Siddons 
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had no thought of returning to the stage professionally, 
and begs therefore to deciinc Mr. ElUstou^s obliging 
suggestion.” 

In EllistOEt’s anxiety, res})ectiDg actors, be was no less 
ambitious in hia views of writers To ti\e fivst and greatest 
of his day, Sir‘Walter Scott, he forwards a request, and 
with it a liberal ])ccuniary offer, for a five-act play; 
leaving the time and subject altogether at the couvenieuce 
of Ills correspondent. 

Sir Walter replies in the following manner 

Dear Sib, —I am favoured with your letter, and am 
obliged by your opinion of iny supjK^^ dramatic talents. 
But the time is long gone by that I could, or dared, have 
attempted anything for the stage, and I by no means feel 
disposed to risk any reputation I have acquired, upon so 
8 ]ip}>6ry and uncertain an adventure. It is not so much 
the power of conceiving dramatic character, and putting 
its expressions into the language of passion, which ensures 
success in the present day, as the art of constnteting a 
fable, and interesting the spectators in a series of events, 
which proceed gradually to a striking conclusion. Now, 
if I had in my better days any talent of the fonner de¬ 
scription, it is much impmred by a course of bad health ; 
and of the last and most material requisite to success, 1 
never possessed a aliadow; for I never yet began a poem 
upon a preconcerted story, and have often been well- 
advanced in compoeitiou before I had any idea how I was 
to end the work. 

" I wish you, my dear sir, every success in your new and 
difficult situatiou, and liave the honour to be, 

‘‘ Very much your faithful Servant, 

“ Walteb Scott. 

** Abbotsford, 3rd Au^t, IS 19.*’ 

John Howard Fayne, of whom we have already spoken, 
-*kno\vn more |>ai*ticularly in this country as the author 
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BRUTUS** AKB SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

of the tragedy, Brutus,** in which Kean greatly distin¬ 
guished himself—made a tender of his services, either as 
manager, actor, or dramatist; proposals which Elliston 
deemed expedient to decline. The representation of 
Brutus/’ in the preceding year, had caused much news* 
{taper interference; the plot, but more pailicularly the 
language, having been liberally, or rather iJliberally, taken 
from a posthumous play of Cumberland, entitled The 
SybU.” 

There had been a provmling report that Sir William 
Scott had complained to his brother, Lord Eldon, that 
this play contoined indammatory political sentiments, and 
ought to be suppressed. 

Payne addressed Sir William on the subject, and received 
the following reply 

Sir,~Living upon terms of the most unguanlod fami¬ 
liarity with my brothev« I certainly did mention to him, 
accidcntivUy, wliat I had heard in several comj)anie8, that 
the ])lay of ‘Brutus’ did contain passages calculated to 
p)*oduce (IcinociRtic ijnpre8uon.s ; but I added, Uiat I had 
neither secu nor read the play, and tliei'eforc could say 
nothing about it but what was conveyed to me in common 
report. I was not at that time tallung to the chancellor, 
in his caj^scity, or in toay of coniplawt; but to 

my brothery in tlie idle style of private gossip,—meaning 
neither to express any opinion of my own, nor that what 
I said should go beyond himself and some other person 
who happened to be in the room. I think my brother 
said he had heard similar reports of strong passages in 
the play: the matter dropped entirely, and I am grieved 
that auy such conseijueucc as you describe should have 
resulted from it. 

‘‘ I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

“Wm. Scott. 

“ Graftou Street, 2dth Jsnoaij, 1S19.’' 

Amongst other writers, application was made to 
Mr. Maturin, the author of ^Bertram/’ He thus 
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Within this year I have written two tragedies, four 
thick volumes of tales, a volume of sermons, and kept my 
ongagements with a periodical work, which I hope will 
OTcnlpate me from indolence.* I am a writer for bread; 
the subsistence of a large family depends on my daily 
exertions \ ^ My poverty, and not my will, consenta’ 

** I am willing and anxious to exert my utmost efforts 
for the completion of ^ Osmyn/ which I conceive is not ill 
suited to Kean's peculiar and distinguished powers, and 
beg to know if I may draw upoht you for the sum yo\i 
have so liberally offered for my encouragement. [This 
was £^0.] Mr. Ward has probably mentioned to you my 
wish, that the play should appear under hie name, not 
mine. The author of two unsuccessful playsf must feel a 
dread of encountering an unfavourable prejudication, 
which is avoided by concealing bis name till the event is 
known. Witli regpird to terms, I had £500 for Bertram, 
for forty nights; and Mr. Murray, of Albcniarle^street, 
gave me three hundred and fifty guineas for the 
copyright.” 

*‘Osmyn,” however, was not acted, owing to Kean’s 
objections. Elliston subsequently makes an offer to 
Ibturin for a melo>drame > to which the latter says:— 

** Though I am not very sanguine about my own pro¬ 
ductions, I have not the least hesitation in saying, my 
romance will be the most effective mixed drama, since the 
days of ‘Blue Beard,’ or ‘Timour the Tartar.’ With 
regard to Mr. Kean, ho has conducted himself like what 
he ia Putting me out of the question, his respect for you 
should at once have deteimiiied him to comply with your 
wishes, and consult with a writer who did him the honour 
to sketch a cliaracter for him. I cannot but admire his 
sublime oondcscensioD in playing in melo-drame, when 
his very best acting is in Sir JSihMrd Mortimer —in that 
inelo-dnune, avowed, ‘The Iron Chest;’ but what could 

* Gregorio Lett, IheMstorisn, boasted that he bad been the author 
of a book and father of a chiid for twenty years in uninterrupted 
succession. 

t FMefyko, and another, unsuceesifiil at Co vent Garden, both by 
Maturin. 
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be expected from a person who rejected Osmyiif and plays 
Brutus t I had the satisfaction of seeing him homily 
laughed at in that piece of radical rant, and of hearing 
him confoundedly hissed in the ‘ Komau Actor/ " 

The next letter (addressed to Mrs. Elliston) is from the 
accomplished authoress of ‘^Thaddeus of Warsaw' —Miss 
Jane Poiier — 


Hantercombe, September 30tb» 1819. 

''Bear Madau, —Not having the pleasure of being 
])crsona}ly known to Mr. EUiston, though he favoured me 
with his pamphlet through you, I venture to make use of 
. the sauiQ me<lutm, to loom from him whether I may coq. 
sidor the froo-admUsion to Drury Lane Tlieatre, presented 
to me by its suVeommitteo, as still a privilege under the 
pi'oprietoiship of Mr EUistou. The invalid state of my 
licalth did not allow me to make use of my adjiussioDi 
last season ; and I know not that I may be a more free 
agent this , but still I am reluctant to relinquisli, without 
cause, any murk of honour coufened on mo by the gentle* 
)nen of the conmnttec, the |>or|)ctuity of wbicli Mr. l^Uston 
might not consider an cncroachuioiit on his interests. 

''The drama deserts her high station, on which she 
was erected by .^Eschylus of the Greeks and our own 
Shakspouro, when aho considers herself a more deviser of 
' blameless amubcmcnt.' Mr. Garrick had justcr notions 
on this subject than Dr. Johnson ; and it is a matter of 
surprise how that great master in morals hero saw so 
defectively. What school for loyalty, patriotism, and 
every noble lesson of public and private conduct, is so 
profound, so eloquent, as the page of Shakspcai'e ? What 
Englishman can listen to the speeches of heroic patriotism 
in his historical plays, and not rise from his seat a batter 
subject, and a happier man 7 glorying in his country, and 
feeling his own consequence as one of its sons 7 Some of 
the speeclics in Henry Give a very echo to the seat 

where Britairis wal is throned 1 ’ 

" With my best wishes for his prosperity, and that of 
the theatre—believe me, dear madam, very sincerely, 
much your% '' Janb Poeteb.** 
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Amongst other eminent artistesj Miss Kelly vas 
ret^ned. The words of her engagement we transoribci as 
a specimen of the terms to which managers are frequently 
called on to submit 

For three seasons; with liberty for Miss Kelly to 
absent herself during the six weeks in Lent; to haye the 
exclusive use of her dresses. Salary to be £20 a week^ 
but to be raised to equal any other actress who may be 
engaged. To have the most desirable dressing-room^ with 
not more than one other lady, of the highest rank and 
respectability; the liberty to decline any new part or 
character, and also such parts, in old pieces, as she does 
not consider adapted to her powers; to enjoy all privileges 
and indulgences granted to the mont favoured performer; 
to be exempted from the condition of the sick clause, 
whenever sickness, &c., shall arise out of the exercise of 
her profession, or any consequence thereof.*’ 

On the 28th she wrote, wondering the pre|>aration of her 
articles of engagement should have escaped the manager’s 
recollection: all events you mitst not /oryei, that 

it is my resolution never to set my foot wUhia the doors of 
any theatre till the siiindatimhs for my ctfin/o^'l shall be 
delivered to me, with the security of signatui^ and seolf — 
and concluded by desiring the mauager not to depend 
upon her at rehearsals till her pro[> 06 ed agreement was 
settled* Miss Kelly, in spite of her gi'eat talent, was 
always a bitter bargain with managers. 

On the 30th September, about two hundred friends 
were sj'jecially invited to view the new decorations, Ac., 
of Drury Lane Theatre. The house pi'esented a striking 
and brilliant effect The entrance, comprehending the 
grand siaiixsaae and vestibule, was restored to its primitive 
colour. Dixon’s inimitable basso-relievo painting was 
renewed by his own band, and all the architectural 
features resumed their maiden rimplicity and beauty. 
The fronts of the boxes were chastely ornamented, and 
several new stago scenes were exhibited* A ball and 
supper, iu the saloon, succeeded ; and the morrow’s sun 
had reproved their lingering revelry” before the com¬ 
pany dispersed. 
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On the 4th of October, the theatre opened by an 
address spoken by Miss Kelly* Tlie play, “ Wild Oats,” 
with the after-piece of “ Loch and Key.” • 

Old favourites and new candidates were severally 
welcomed on their appearance, by a most animated 
auditory; and on Elli.ston*8 entrance, in the ]>art of 
JioveTf the acclamations and distinct expressions of good 
wishes, confirmed him still a favourite child of the public* 
At the close of the play, he of course made a speech— 
not the least part of the cvening*8 cntei^tainrnent; for 
Jiover was never more successful, nor Franklin more 
elated when he first drew down electric fiuid from the 
clouds. 

Tho receipts on this night amounted to £C38* The 
season comprisc<l 199 nights, and the sum of the whole 
i*cceipt8 £44,053* 

Tho newspaper and periodical applications for free 
admissions were more than usually ju'essing—one of them 
curious enough, which was as follows:— 

^'SiR,—Wishing well to you, and the vast concern you 
liave undertaken, I am ideally desirous you should know 
Dr. Rose, whose paniyrapfUcal capabilities would be 
invaluable to you. lie is a great card at Covent Garden, 
to which tlieati'e ho has a nightly admission for liimself and 
/our friends, independent of tho privilege always given to 
the paper with which lie ia connected.” 

In Garrick's time, £50 was yearly remitted by the' press 

* The followiag it a list of the establishment 

Kean, Pope, Holland, Powell, Foote, Thompson, Mrs, 
West, Mrs* Robinson* Mrs. Egerton, Mrs. Knight. 

Comedy—EUiston, Dowton, Munden, Haricj, Osberry, Knight, 
Russell, Butlor, Gattic, Hamblin, Barnard, Pen ley, Moniaunt, 
Hughes, Mmdirh, EUiott, Kcidry, Mrs. Glover, MUs Kelly, Mrs. 
Edwin, Mrs. Mardyn, Mrs. Harlowe, Mrs. Orger. 

Opera—Brabam, T. Cooke, Thorne, G* Smith, Mackron, Miss 
Carew, Miss Cnbitt, Mrs. Blsnd, Mias Povey, Mrs. Austin* 

Artists—Marinari, Andrews and Son, Diion, Ac* 

The musical department under the direction of Kelly. Leader, 
Smart, Ac. 

T 2 
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to the for 0^ privilege of inserting hia adver- 

tUetaenlB^ while in tliis far more than that sum niul- 
tipHed into itself is {>aid by the converse party^ and fi*ank 
admissions also granted, equal to the demands of a corps 
of yeomauiy. 

Elliaton was enjoined by his lease to pay £400 to 
Mr. Peake, as treasurer, for the first season; besides a 
con aide luble sum to his assistant in the same office. 

Poako, a few years afterwards, became the victim to a 
cruel enns] limey, and was com polled, in coiisequeuco, to 
absent himself from England. He had been executor 
to a near relative, who dii'octed a certain sum of 
money to be paid to his daughter, on her attaining tho 
age of twenty-five years. She mai*riod soon after she was 
of legal age, attd for tho purpose of cstablisliing the young 
couple iu wliat ap{iofircd to be an eligible conccru, Peake, 
at the caiDOst solicitation of both pailies, ti'ansfenod to 
the husband the entire amount which ho held in tnist for 
his wife. The husband, wlio turned out to lie a mero 
adventurer, soon dissipated tlio pro{ici*ty, and, jointly with 
hia wife, commenced au action against ])oor Pcako for 
neglect as trustee, and for the recovery of the original 
bequest. Ingratitude, and the inevitable result of the 
trial, drove this un for Innate gcutlemao from Lis country, 
lie died at Boulogne in 182D. 

Peake was forty years treasurer to Drury Lane Theatre, 
to winch office he had been appointed by Sheridan. 
Such was the drought iu the exchequer at times, tliat it 
was considered vexatious in au actor to apply, ou two 
consecutive weeks, for hia salary. In the old, or “GameVs 
Theatre,” as it was called, there was no retreat from the 
n])artmcnt of the peqilexed treasurer, under circumstances 
of casli clamour j and Peake has often been kept a 
lirisoner in bis own insolvent territory for hours together, 
not dating to uubar the door on the I'ush of his assailants. 
But in the new tbeati*e of 1704, matters were ordered 
more wisely; the window of the treasury was constructed 
to open on the colonnade in little Bussell Street, so that 
on blank Saturdays when thei'c was no money, tho 
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jinecwre cashier might make himself equally scarce, ami 
leave the besiegers to do their worst, on the other side of 
the dotibledockcd entrance. 

When not under parliamentary protection, Sheridan 
constituted the houses of hU treasurer and solicitor his 
sanctuary, where for weeks together he has remained con¬ 
cealed. At the residence of Peake, he nut only took up 
his own quarters, but invited his acquaintances to the 
same indulgence ; it being a kind of joke with him to offer 
Ids friends a dinner at “thb Tr«aswry” where, beyond all 
douljt, he was First Lord. 

I'cake, in bis official capacity, bad almost daily appli- 
cations for money from the Sheridans, father and son. 

The father’s lettera wcie always for money,—very sliort ; 
and though scarcely legible, yet intelligible enough for 
that purpose; and (except when very angry) signed with 
his initials only. 

“ Dear Peake, — Thirty pounds by return of post, and 
I am with you in seven hours. “ li. B. S.” 

“ Dear Peake, —Beg, borrow, or steal; but let me 
have thirty pounds, and send them by return of post. 
Fear nothing, be civil to all claimants. Shut up the 
office, and write to me directly. *' li. B. S.” 

“ Dear Peake, —Without fml, and immediately, give 
the bearer five guineas to buy bay and corn for my coach- 
horses; they have not had a morsel of either since last 
night. I shall be with you presently. “ K, B. S.” 

“ Dear Peake, —Give Johnston a little money to go 
on with—keep as punctual with Kemble as you can— 
borrow, and fear not. Put £60 in your pocket, and 
come to me directly. “ R. B. S.” 

“ Twenty pounds more will not break our backs. Let 
them go by nine in the morning to Hammersley's, to 
answer my draft given to-day to the St. Patrick’s Society. 

‘‘R.B.S.” 
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Sheridan was always anxious that no disappointment 
should take place respecting his cheque given to St. 
FatricVs Charity. Peake was therefore told to have a 
person in waiting, who remained at the banker’s counter 
till the draft was presented, that any money paid in, 
might not be appropriated to the over^drawinga 
Sheridan’s indolence was hardly to be credited. In 
the aflair and duel between Matthews and himself, at 
Bath, respecting Mias I^inley, through the iniluctico of his 
untagOTiist with certain nowspil>crs, Sheridau’s character 
was greatly injured by the most gross ruisrepresentations; 
—he was strongly urged by a tauch*valued friond to reply 
to the attacks made \x\>on liim almost daily. They arc 
not yet sufficiently strong,’’ said ho, for me to crush 
them; but, from the rapid progress they are making, they 
unll be ivry ** Thou why not,” siiid Ins friend, do 

that youiwlfl” ‘‘What mean you?” asked Sheridan. 
** Why, abuse yourself, and then answer it.” “ A happy 
thought !—I’ll do it.” Tie instantly sat down and wrote 
a letter, abusing himself most abundantly. To his gi*eat 
delight, this a]>pcarcd the following day in the pa[>cr: it 
was now ‘‘sufficiently strong;” but such was Bhoridan’s 
indolenco, he could never Jind time to 7nake tlie reply. 

In Febnmry, 1820, Madame Vestris marie heren^p^on 
the English sti\gc, at Drury Lane, iu the part of LUiOj iu 
the “Siege of 13elgradc;” introduced by Corri. For the 
first few nights this accomplished lady did not appear to 
make any groat iinpresrion ou the audience, but, before 
the end of the season, she acquired that popularity which 
she has since maiutmned undiminished. 

Kean also, at this period, made his first appearance in 
the character of Coriolanm ; and we shall not be accused 
of harshness, in declaring it one of the worst pieces of 
acting ever witnessed on these classic boards. He bad 
neither the ideal, the physical or mental qualities for the 
impersonation—the indiscretion of the attempt was as 
remarkable as the failure was without redemption. 

Dowton being invited to join Elliston’s standard, thus 
wintes to him 
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dear Elltstok, —Knowing what your feelings 
ave rcMpocting this big-lelter sj/steni^ ba well as the positive 
injury tho continuance of it niuat be to the interest of 
the theatre, I am satisfied you will use every endeavour, 
for all our sakes, to abandon ik If the Hide gentleman 
has really au ai'tiolo with the old committee, i]i winch it 
was stipulated ho should bo seen in big lettera, 1 should 
surest great A, to be the fittest character I agree with 
you. that you are in honour bound to insult the whole 
profession by obeying the articles already entered into by 
the corniiiittec j but I am sui^ you yourself will never 
b^a party to so contemptible an agreement for tho 
fufire."* ** 

In*the beginning of April, Dowton was announced for 
tli€ part of JM Cantwelly unfortunately in tho Kean 
tyi)o. On tho next luomlng came tho following to tlie 
loanager 

My deak Ellistoe, —I am sorry you have done this. 
You know well what I mean—this cursed quackery; 
these big letters !—there is a want of respectability about 
it; or rather, a notoriety, whicli gives one the feeliug of 
some absconded felon, against whom a Hue and Cry is 
made public. Or if there be really any advantage iu it, 
why should I, or any single individual, take it over the 
rest of our brethren i But it has a nasty, disreputable 
look, and I have fancied the whole day the finger of the 
town j>ointod at me, as much as to say, ‘ That is he — 
now for tho reward !* 

** Your^ Ac., W. Dowton.” 

By a singtilar coincidence and error of the compositor, 
Kean*s name, just at this moment, appeared in the bills 

* The wertb in Kean’s engagement* dated January, 1818, were, 

** And abo that hb name shall be conUnued in the billft of perform* 
ance, la the same manner as it b at present,” vb. larg» letters. In 
defence of this absurdity, we remerober somewhere tn have beard of a 
lad whose grandmother pronounced him bom for au atheist, because 
he spelt Jehovab with a small 
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in small letters. The tragedian plajed that evening, but 
the next morning an epistle reached Elliston from 
Kean’s solicitor —Pica versus Brevier —announcing that 
the agreement between actor and manager had been 
there^ cancelled: 

** Then a quami aroac« some aaporsions were cait^ 

But for dCL;enc 7 ’i sake, wo'U not mentioii what pass’ll#'^ 

Bjr a ready amende^ however) on the part of Ellistoni the 
offence woA forgiven, and Kean waa once again declared 
OApiT\L ia his porta 

Ellistot) st]]l found time for a trip into the north ; ftd 
whilnt at Doncaster, during the grand meeting, great 
difficulty existed iu reB{)cct of beds and accoinniodation 
for the numerous visitora Elliston had to seek his 
eighths fortune; ho had no bed in view—no cliance of 
repose whatever. Tltia state of things hapi>eued to become 
a subject of conversation at the house where be was then 
a guest, and liis friend Mr. H vauntingly congratu¬ 
lated himself that ho had been able to secure a shake- 
down ** at the ** Old Angel/’ As the party assembled 
were likely to sit late, and Elliston felt himself really 
fatigued, he retired at an early hour, and making his way, 
bag in hand, to the '^Augcl** in question, boldly de¬ 
manded the apartment which had been engaged for Mr« 

H.-. The landlady, by no means doubting he was the 

identical gentleman who had settled for No. 9, at once 
admitted him to the slecping-rootn, when Elliston desiring, 
on no account, he should be disturbed by noisy com* 
panions, deliberately locked the door, and as deliberately 
went to bed. 

At about two o’clock in the morning a thundering 
knock at the gates of the Old Angel ” announced a 
visitor, who, reasonably enough, happeued to bo Mr. H—, 
at that time of the morning, anxious enough to turn in. 
The state of ebriety, however, in which he was, and the 
precaution which had been given by our hero that he 
might not be disturbed by any rahc-hclly companion, were 
quite enough for our hostess of the ** Angel" to give the 
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fancied intruder an ungentle reception* The upshot was, 
after a noisy altercation, in which the real contractor 
for the bed in question decidedly got the worst, he was 
compelled to retire, ai>d embrace wluvtevcr fortune might 
turn up for him iu the pious streets of Doncaster* By 
six o^clock the following morning, EUiaton was on his way 
to Londou. 

Measures were taken in the season for the revival of 
King Ix^ar ** at Dniry Jjane. Kean liad a pa(»ionate 
desire for }>Iaying the part, and in the ficenic preivirations 
was jiersoually busy. Amongst otiicr effects he had u 
surpassing notion for the storm. Kean had seen a me¬ 
chanical exhibition in Spring Oardens (the i*einaiu3 of 
Loutliorburg^s ** Eidophusicon ”), in which very striking 
procellous effects bad been ])roduced, and which ho 
fancied very available to his purpose. The pro])rietor 
was introduced at Drury Lane with this object, but ho at 
once saw the impracticability of the s'^hemo on such an 
immense area as the stage of Dniry Lane. Tlie storm, 
though given up on thesegrounds, was presently transferred 
to the bosom of the tragedian. To the magnitude atid 
ruinous expense of tho undertaking, Kean was positively 
deaf—thoro was cither to be a storm ou the stage, or no 
peace in the theatre. To meet hia wishes, a great part of 
the scheme was carried into operation, and admirably 
executed by the artists of Drury Lane. The scenic trees 
were composcxl of distinct boughs which undulated in the 
wind ; each leaf was a separate pendant rustling with the 
expressive sound of nature itUlf. Tho artists were 
greatly extolled. 

** Some carve the trunk, and breathing shapes bestow, 

Giving the trees more life than where they grow.'' 

The very success of this scene was fatal to the fame of 
Kean, in undertaking the part of Lear, The storm 
carried away the greater part of the applause on the few 
nights Lear ** was represented; and public criticism 
pronounced that, amidst all the leaves in the forest, not a 
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wreath was to be found to crown the brows of the actor« 
Lmr was one of Keau*s iailures.* 

Elliston was ranch annoyed by a conspiracy in the 
Theati‘ 0 , in the nature of stiike’* amongst the actors. 
This striko took ])laco on the {question of *Hhe sick 
clauKO,'’ a privilege which liad been lately much abused, 
by itick actors not being able to ]ilay, whenever whitebait 
ofTcred an engagement at Greenwich, or any part in 
their sttige duty being doomed too heavy for the stomach. 
A meeting was convened ou the subject, at which Mr. 
Calc raft presided; but nothing could be done for poor 
EUiston. The ‘^ragrohtt^’ was a stubborn disenso, and 
there was w euro for it. Actors were armed with 
medical certiheatos under all kinds of indis]>osition3, 
so that a clean bill was rai*ely seen within tlic walls 
of Drury. 

Some few weeks after, a mclodraine, called “ Therese,” 
was produced, in which Mis& Kelly was the lieroinc—and 
illimitable, indeed, was her acting. On a certain occasion, 
“ Giovanni ” having been mlvcrtiscd for representation, 
Madame Vestris is sick, and sure enough there is a medical 
certiilaite to declare it. Giovanni'’ is conscquontly given 
up, and “ Thci'ese ” put up. Within two hours Miss Kelly 
is sick, and there is anotlicr certificate, equally clear and 
satisfactory. “ Harlequin versus Shakspeare” (a farcical 
drama taken from Garrick’s Harlequins Invasion) is the 
last substitute for the niglit’s eutcilainment, when Mun** 
den {Joe iinip) has roost nuacoomitably a sudden attack 
of gout—he is sick; on which all doubts are removed by 
a certificate to the direct fact. We have known a lady 
so cruelly affected with this endemic, that slie could not 
act her |>sirt, but, on the very night in question, indulging 
her egritudo behind the scenes, by contemptuously 
criticising bar impromptu mil^titute in the character. 

0 si sick omnes ! ” 

Montaigne relates a curious story, which he believes to 

* A treo was prepared for The Roy»l Oak/^ at the Haymarket 
Theatre, on which every leaf, to tho amount of 9,000, was separate. 
It cost nearly one bundiid pounds: the whole afbir was ineffective. 
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i)uve read in Appiau, of one, who, to escape the pro* 
Bcri])tiotiB of the triumyiri of Rome, counterfeited having 
but one eye, by wearing a patch over the otlier But 
when he fancied himsetf safe, and removed the bandage, 
he found he had a little over-acted his part, for he had 
lost the sight of that eye altogether, through the in¬ 
cautious a})plicatioii of the plaster. 

To those who have a perception of the vaiiety of shifts 
by wliicli the cunning ride downily on the shoulders of 
the credulous, the annexed letter will be only amusing: 
but to those less enlightened in the griveiertes of the town, 
its publication may be a timely hint TJic following im¬ 
pudent attempt at extortion was made on our hero ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Rlliston having acquired so much 
celebrity, may probably be desirous of that n^nk in society 
they are so well outitled to. Although knighthood waa 
couferred upon the late Sir William Pai'son, and has been 
uiH)Q Sir William Stevenson and Sir Ocorgo Smart, his 
late and present Majesty, notwithstanding their delight 
in the drama, have not ciinfcrrcd any honour or distinction 
on eminent histrionic professors. Actresses have been 
more fortunately circumstanced, and have attained nobility 
by marriage. The late king of Spain created the cele¬ 
brated Italian, Signor Carlo Broschi, better known as 
Faiinelli, a knight of the order of Calatrava/* The late 
Sir John Gall ini, Tnaitre de danse^ who married Lady 
Elizabeth Bertie, a sister of the late Earl of Abingdon, 
was a kniglit of the ** Golden Spur,** of which order the 
present Lord Clifford is a knight. 

The same rank and dignity may l>e obtained for 
Mr. Elliston in a foreign order, for a thousand guineas, if 
that sum be deposited with a banker (who would be 
ignorant of the purpose), in order to be paid upon pro¬ 
duction of the ^plotna of creation, under seal, and the 
gold enamelled jewel and ribbon of the illustrious order 
of St. — ■ »I out of which sum the fees of honour to the 
officers of the chancery of the onler would be discharged. 
Or on payment of one-third of that sum prompt, Mr. £.*8 
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personal ongagcment would be accepted for the residue. 
The dignified object might be obtained in about two 
months. Mr. R would, of course, become Sir R. W. E., 
and Mrs. E. would, consequently, be intiticd Lady El list on, 
which rank the elegance of her manners would dignify. 
Their chariot and seal would be decorated with tlie rela¬ 
tive iTisiffnia betokening the rank possessed. As it is 
customary to announce promotions in the public journals, 
that proposed might be inserted without comment, or as 
follows :—* We understand that a foreign prince (or 
princess) was so enraptured with the histrionic talents 
of Mr. EllUton, that his Serene Highness obtained his 

creation as cftemlier de Fordre ires Ulusirt de St -, of 

which the late immortal liero, Lord Nelson, and other 
British nobles and men of rank, were or are knights. 
Our favourite, therefore, is now b^me Sir E. W. E.’ 

** Tlio writer begs to aasure Mr. E. that he is a<ldrcssed 
by a gentleman sncl man of honour; and that ho will, on 
a note being addressed to Mi> St George, care of Mr. 
Tyler, stationer, Grafton Street, Eitzroy Square, have the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. E, in order to enter into the 
preliminary arrangomeuta.^ 

In May of this season, the manager produced the most 
])opular and successful afterpiece of his whole manage¬ 
ment, **Giovanni in London;*’ Madame Yestris, the 
hero 1 The nightly half-price receipts for “ Giovanni 
averaged very nearly one hundred pounds. 

Elliston, who had at this time on bis hands, as appendix 
to Drury Lane, the Leamington undertaking, compre¬ 
hending a handsome library, a magnificent ball-room with 
two contiguous private houses, a,lawsuit respecting this 
very building, and a theatre in the same town, entered on 
a ^rther s])ecuiation—namely, a provincial Yauxhall 1 
which was to possess all the attractions of our metro¬ 
politan establishment, in a duodecimo form. The pro¬ 
mised work certainly appeared; but, to tise tbe language 
of the trade, it fell dead from the press. The singers, the 
supper^ the firework^ all £uled. The last desperate 
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effort was made in the form of a public breah&st; but 
this also failed—everything &iled, but Ellbtoifa spirits ; 
and the Loamington-Vauxhall acres soon suggested to 
our minds the lines of Colman— 

Promoting still the neighbourhood's incretsOi 
By * Ground to let upon a Building Lease.' 


Kcaa \7as now preparing for his trip to Amerioa, and 
announced liia benefit for the 12tk of June. The great 
attmetion of the evening was a new farce, as it was 
called, written by entitled Tlie Admirable 

Oricliton/* ill which Kean iiD|xirsoiiated the hero. 

By virtue of this gallimaufry, Kcau was to act, speak, 
sing, dance, fence, give theatrical imitatiooa of various 
]ihiycrs, and perform a thousand “tumbling tricks,'’ as 
C/ifislojj/icr cxpi'cssos it Tlie fix^st act of astonish* 
inoiit WHS Kean at the pianoforte, on which ho accom- 
l)anied himself in an oi^oal song, wluclx, by the bye, 
Cricliton-likc, ought to have been of bis own composing. 
].Ic then exhibited himself iu an assaui d^ar^Ties with 
Mr. O'Shauguessy, in which, of course, he came off victor, 
giving tlie Irishman his litb by a graceful bow. He then 
danced a de deux with Miss Valancy, iu whiclx, on a 
clear stage aud no favour, he was fairly the couquox'or; 
for the lady, who was growing fat and scant of breath, 
pleaded earnestly iu dumb show, against the importunities 
for an otcore^ whilst Kean himself camo “ crowing to the 
pit." An awful pause, however, transpired between the 
first and second acts. Mr. liussell then stepped forward, 
and explained that Mr. Kean, having s]>i'ained his ankle 
in the last pirouette, was undergoing the application of a 
little spirit, but would resume his extraordinary efforts in 
a few minutes. 

The scene was presently raisod, aud discovered Drury’s 
tragedian, like Cato, seated in a comfortable arm-chair, 
from which he gave imitations of sundry actors; and 
though, occasionally, we were reminded of Mathews' 
stoiy, “Which is the lion and which is the dogl"— 

Either you please, my little gentleman— yet all 
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pa^ed off well, inasmuch as the honse was crowded to the 
ceiling, and nearly X700 received under it. 

Escourt was a great giver of imitationa” He was in 
the habit of taldng off ^ Lords Somera, Halifax, Godol- 
phin, and others, for the amtisenient of Sir Godfray 
Knoller. On one occanon, by a hint given him frani 
Craggs, he mimicked Kneller, in his presence, whereat 
the painter, with sudden simplicity, ob^rved, Nay, nay 
—^you’re out there—that's not myself” 

The pantomime which Elliston produced in this season, 
^‘Jack and tl)c Lean Stalk,” was, perhaps, the most 
successful of all his Christmas offerings. Now, it being 
the duty of Jack” to mount this gigantic “stalk,” which, 
reaching from the stage floor to the vety roof of the 
theatre, little Sliss Povoy very pro])erly declined under* 
taking. For this teat it was necessary to And a substitute, 
as similar to Miss Povey in figure os possible—tlie sox 
immaterial. On one of the rehearsal mornings, Winston, 
in passing Bedford Street, Cogent Garden, descried near 
the coach •stand a lad, acting as waterman's devil, whom 
he fancied suited to the purpose, and catried him off 
tout-di-coup to the sanctuary of Drury Jjane. The diffi¬ 
culty was now got over-*-the boy was retained,—he said, 
he believed his name was Sidlivan,—and as Miss Povey's 
scandent “ double,” be idghtly appeared. 

In February, 1833, Madame Duvemay and M. Paul, 
with M. Silvaiiif as principal dancer from the “Acad^tnie 
Royale,” Paris, ajipoared at Drury Lane Tljcatrc — 
3/. being no other than our little “Jack” Sullivan, 

the waterman's devil of Bedford Street. J/. Silvain was 
subsequently principal dancer at the St. James’s Theatre, 
and became an artist of considerable merit, and a highly 
respectable member of society. 

Elliston had much readiness at repartee. George 
Robins, coming one morning on the stage of Drury Lane, 
after a first appearance of some young actor, obseiwed 
to Elliston, “ The youth bids fiur to rise ” “ Yes, J/r. 
A ricUoTieer, ” ropli^ the manager, pointing to other 
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members of bis company, “ but there are other biddings 
against him.^ 

On another occasion, some one observed to Elliston 
that a certain singer he had produced, without great 
success, had still a fine volume of voice.** True,** 
responded Kobert William ; “ but I wish there were a 
few more notes to the publication** 

During the recess, Elliston projected a portico, for the 
grand entrance from Brydges Street to his theatre, which, 
if carried into effect in conformity with his design, would 
have been useful, ovnainental, aud executed at a reason* 
able expense. The diifictdlies he had to encounter in the 
completion of the hi<loous covered way which now defaces 
the elevation of Drury Lane, were innumerable. First, 
the i>arish (for what earthly reason no one can tell) 
violently o{>posed the measure; the district surveyor 
next threw rubbish in the way. Mr. Sf>an6 then puzzled 
both the question and the district surveyoiv and iutro- 
duced a Mr. Spiller, who perplexed all parties. Between 
the latter two, the excrescence now ]>rotruding into 
Biydges Street from the face of the theatre, was fomented. 
Elliston had nothing in the world to do with it—except, 
indeed, paying the expenses, which literally amounted to 
the enormous sum of £1,050! A foundation was laid 
which might have supported a church tower, in which 
loads of gold i*etumed to mother earth, but no mine 
of wealth o|>cued to poor Elliston. The sum for which 
Mr. Hardwick wonld have contracted to execute ElUston’s 
first design, was three hundred pounds. 

Before Eean*s departure for America ho presented a 
plaster bust of himself to the proprietors of the theatre, 
on the condition of its being placed in the principal 
Green-room. Some doubts were raised as to the propriety 
of introducing the effigy of a living actor amongst the 
monumental eimulacra of departed greatness; but Kean 
had set his life upon a cast,** and the cast was accord* 
ingly set upon a bracket. 

The ceremony observed on this event was no niggard 
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aff^r. Bussell, supporting the bust in question, led the 
way from Kean’s dressung-room. The great living tra« 
gedian then followed. Blliston was next in succession ; 
aud the rear was brought up by sundry actors and 
gentlemen danglers at the theatre. On the procession 
reaching the Orecn-room, the bust was placed on its ap- 
propriate bracket. Klliston made a speech, and so did 
Kean; the former was extremely eloquent; modesty, 
))erhap8, forbade an equal display on the part of the latter. 
.An elegant sup}>er on the st^e closed the occasion ; the 
result of which found many ready—at least in their places, 
if not in their senses—at the next n^oming’s rehearsal. 

In the early part of the same evening, a somewhat 
ludicrous incident occurretl. Winston, obsorviug a stranger 
passing off from behind the sccues, demanded of one of 
the porters, who and what ho was 1 Oh, sir,” said the 
man, ^4t’a the ]>cr8ou who brought in the lad^ and (JiUd 
just now, for Mr. Ellistou.” 

Lady and cliild! ” repeated the consterned deputy- 
manager. Wo can have no lady and child heixL Where 
ai*e they 1 ” 

“In your room, sir,” was tho reply, “according to 
Mr. Klliston’s desire.” 

Poor Winston began to &ucy another of those cases 
was now tlii*owu upon his hands, for extricating his asso¬ 
ciate from some thoughtless dilemma. At this moment 
Klliston himself was passing the scenes, on which Winston, 
approaching him, demanded, what woman he had thought 
proper to introduce into his apartment. 

“ Woman 1 ” re[ieatod Elliston, in amazement. 

“ Yes, aud there’s a child, too,” whispered the acting- 
manager. 

“ Then, ‘ Tore gad,’ ” cried CJuirles Surface^ “ I’ll have 
her out! ” and away he crossed to the chamber in 
question. In went EllistoTi, in unaffected ignorance of 
the case, when sure enough the woman and child stood, 
with unblushing impudence, directly in his path; the 
same being a painting which Elliston had picked up 
two days l^fore at a side, supposed to he the portrait ot 
Mrs. Catherine Philips, the “ l^tchless Orinda,” which be 
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intouded to present toGbarlcs Mathews,but had altogether 
forgotten the circumstance* 

At this time, one of those chronic instances of iK)pu]ar 
infirmity took place, which the world is subject to, in the 
theatrical part of its organization* Elliston had made 
an engage men t with Mr. Welsh, to receive his pupil, Miss 
Aon Wilson, as principal siuger at Drury Lauo. The 
terms were twenty guineas night,—a benefit,—twenty 
free nightly admissions; and sundry other privileges. 

Tfaving made his bed, it was to bo bolstered up, and 
no sooner was the agreement signed, than El listen 
inforuie<l the public that he had engaged a young lady, 
whose vocal excellence the musical world had aok now- 
lodged beyond all precedent; and tlmt Miss Wilson's 
first appoumuoc would take place ou Thursday, the 18th 
instant, in the character o( MaTidane. 

Miss Wilson's reception was ccilainly (to use Elliston's 
favourite term) unprecedeDte<L Her master presided in 
the orclmstm at the pianoforte. By bis skill, he contrived 
tluit tills instrument, like charity itself, should cover a 
multitude of sins ; for whenever the lady exhibited any 
indications of frailty, in stopped the charitable and 
admiuistcml its remedies copiously. 

Miss Wilson whs presently the I'age; what quassia had 
been remotely, and hyditi])athy is, immediately, so was 
Miss Wilson in tho meanwhile—namely, a remedy for 
every sorrow; a ^^Wilsou’s drop," which completely 
superseded its vaunted predecessor. 

One of Miss Wilson's i>anegyrist8 announced — This 
lady combines the force of Qrafisini, the science of 
Billiugton, the execution of Catalans, and the sweetness 
of Stephens ! ! I" 

On one of these nights, Mrs. Siddons was present at 
Drury Lane, and sat in Lady Ilarcourt's box. At the 
close of the performance, she was conducted by Elliston 
into tho Green-room, Where," says tho Morning PoA^ 
she complimented Miss Wilson in the most fiattering 
terms that probably were ever addressed to a candidate 

V 
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for theatrical fame. She said: 'I know not which to 
admire more,—your enchanting voice, or superior acting; 
but they form such a combination as surpasses any 
previous effort on this or any other stage.’ Miss Wilson’s 
second performance,” adds the same authority, ”was 
witnessed by Mr. and Mrs. Ckintts, in company with 
Lord Erskine. When it was concluded, they wont into 
the Green-room, with Sir Thomas Tyi'whitt, Lord Yar¬ 
mouth, and others, and eapressed their high admiration of 
her ainging. Mr. Coutts, a theatrical amatenr for more 
than sixty years, assured the fur d^>uiante that she sur¬ 
passed all the Mandanea he had heard during that period. 
XiOrd Erskine and Mrs. Coutts paid her similar com- 
plimenta The health of Miss Wilson was then drunk in 
sparkling Champagne. A few days after, Miss Wilson 
received from Mrs. Coutts a £50 ^nk-note, with which 
she purchased and presented to Mr. Welsh, a handsome 
silver tea-|K>t, sugar-baun, and cream-jug.” 

Miss Wilson’s second character was Koaetta, and RoaaUa 
was a failure. But illustrious, like the sun iu decline; so, 
like him at that moment, she appeared to occupy a still 
greater space. The fact is, the public were most unwilling 
to confess they bad been deceived. Miss WiUon next 
attempted Clara, in the “ Duennabat the luminary 
was still sinking; and, 6erce and fiery as had been her 
sudden fame, in the words of her only successful opera, it 
had now become but, as the moonbeam.” 

Miss Wilson received no less than £1218 by her ex¬ 
periment, having sung on fifty-eight occarions. This lady 
was born in April, 1803, and was married to her instructor, 
Mr. Welsh, June, 1827. 

In February, 1821, his Majesty George lY. made his 
first state visit to Dnuy Lane Theatre, the performances 
being “ Artaxerxoa,” with Mr. Poole’s faixie, “Who’s 
who.” The king, accompanied by his royal brothers, the 
Dukes of York and Clarence, was punctual to the hour— 
a quarter before seven o’clock; but a considerable time 
afterwards elapsed before he thought proper to enter his 
box. This was the first oocaaion of hU appearing in 
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public since faia accession, and the uncertain result of 
his reception, was evideo tlj a question of some disquiet 
to his Majesty. 

The pause which the king had occasioned, was evidently 
embarrassing to his whole suite, of which his Majesty 
appeared suddenly to become coDRcious; when, with a 
movement, almost partaking of a rush, he advanced to 
the front of the ro^ box* In a moment all doubt was 
at an end. The king^s reception was enthusiastic and 
general. The night passed off with the greatest iclat^ and 
the few gracious words his Majesty vouchsafed to the 
manager, lost nothing in their value with him to whom 
they were addressed. The king, in descending, made 
some allusion to his sly enemy, the gout. have it 
myself, yoxir Majesty/* responded the mauager, with pre* 
oipitation ; a coincidonce in which the king was, without 
doubt, greatly interested. 

Elliston, about this time, had in anger, dismissed from 
his establisliment, at a moment’s notice, a certain lady— 
a very handsome and attractive woman,~for some fancied 
or real cause; but of no matter here. On the following 
morning, there was a rehearsal at the theatre, and Ellis- 
ton pri>ceecied to the Duke of Bedford’s box to witness 
one of the scenes then in progress on the stage. The 
interior of the building, during the morning, as every one 
may guess, exhibits but a dim religious light Elliston 
having witnessed the scene, turned now about, and, by 
the religious light we have just mentioned, traced the 
form of a solitary nun, recumbent on a side ottoman, to 
whom his devout spirit would have acted as a ready con¬ 
fessor. ^'Tbe mask of night was on her face,** and he 
could not discover her features; but her form was 
palpable enouglL 

The holy friar, intent on the spiritual welfare of the 
lone strauger. soon began to unfold him self; and, meeting 
with A very frank response to the pressure of bis liand, he 
improved the moments with that singular uavoir which 
long habitude and natural temperament had made so 
thoroughly his own. The good Father ” no sooner ex- 

v2 
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claimed, What, my rinning angel, can I do for you}’* than 
the lady jjromplly rejdied, Itestore me in the iheat/n; 
T^und my Jme^ and raise my salary.^ It is needless to 
aay, the fair Utsuline turned out to be the Tery lady 
who had lately been angrily discharged ; and it ia only 
in justice to ElUston to declare that he ai^d as a man of 
gallantry and honour. 

On the Slat of MHi*ch, Mrs. Elliston had retired to 
rest at an early hour; at about midfiiglit she was slid* 
deuly seized by u spasmodic attack, and expired within a 
quarter of an hour afterwards. 

Tho occasional tribute of respect which wo have paid 
to this lady in tho course of these Memoirs (for there 
wus no action that she performed that was not entitled to 
respect), we ic<*l will still tuU short of her claims on the 
memory of her numuiDus fnends, as a wife, a mother, and 
a member of social lif(^ Towards her husband, Mrs. 
Klliston felt and cherished a conjugal affection of the 
most intriuBic kind. She was a wife jealous of her hus¬ 
band’s honour, anxious for Ins solid happinesn, watchful 
of his cstat(^; and, though of a subtnissive tonqmr, she 
possessed all tho ability to direct. Her manners and her 
}>crson were graceful; she had moral, if not intoilcctual, 
acconiplibliirients ; and her gentleness of disposition gave 
the last charm to her social ehamctcr. 

As a professor of her art, Mrs. Kllistou was highly 
respected and patronized, whose example in all deport¬ 
ments of life has since been so amiably studied in her 
surviving fUughter, Mra Wilson. 

The remains of Mra Elliston were deposited in St. 
(George’s burial-ground, Bayswatcr. She was forty-six 
years of age. 

On the day of her funeral a knell was tolled in the 
Abbey Church, Bath, in which city her memory was 
highly respected, and a similar tribute of respei^ was 
paid to her name in the ])arish of Leamington. 

A few days after the funeral, the following, written ou 
a deep mourning sheet, was addressed to the widower:— 
Do not uuderstand by this letter that * Invisiblina * 
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ia one at all inclined to fall into the ranka of your uumc* 
roua correspondents, who may bo now preaonting you 
with condolences at the loss of your best friend—^your 
inestimable wife. The friend you iiavo lost you can 
never hope to supply. It is enough : I will not wring 
tears from your eyes by recounting her virtues; but 1 
would rather wake the sterner ])art of your nature, and 
implore you, by the conviction you must have that you 
did not sufficiently value her when living, you will 
imitate the example she has bequeathed to you. What 
is now due from you to your family, to your friends, 
and society, has become, indeed, a heavy debt, because 
you well know, hitherto, how small a part you have 
borne in these obligations. In all these instances, $h6 
hci-sclf has [mid the demands in full, leaving you to the 
pleasanter paths (as they are sometimes called) of life; so 
that by her death obligations have fallen on you which, if 
you neglect, will some day be the bitterest mortal pang 
the heart can suifor.** 

. On Saturday, the 21st of April, Lord Byron^s tragedy, 
“Marino Faliero,” was published by Murray, and on 
Wednesday, the 25th, the ])lay was roj)re8cntud by Ellis- 
ton, in Drury Lane. This oxtraonlinary march, so worthy 
of our dramatic Napoleouy was thus accomplished The 
drama, sheet by sheet from the compositor’s hands, was 
brought from the printing-office to tlie tlicatro, and the 
whole [day, in fact, studied before publication. 

On Wednesday (the day of representation), the formal 
license came from the Chamberlain’s office—so far, so 
good ; but within half an hour afterwards, a notice 
reached ElHston, from the publisher’s solicitor, an* 
uouncing that the Lord Chancellor had, on application, 
gi'anted an injunction against the acting of “ Marino 
Faliero,” and that the piny must be immediately withdrawn. 

ElHston was nowin his element—namely, apcr|dcxity; 
and, with his wonted activity in such cases, he sprang 
into a hackney-coach, with the view of driving to Hamil¬ 
ton Place, that he might see Lord Fildon himself on the 
subject The tardiness of the driver, however—“ so 
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tortoise-paced to hU fleet desires," ill suited his impa- 
tieuco. Out again of the vehicle he jumped, making far 
better way on foot to his lordship's residence. He was 
there informed that the Chancellor was in his private 
room at Lincoln’s Inn. To Lincoln’s Inn, therefore, 
Elliston at onco proceeded, where, on arriving, he 
learned the Chancellor had just departed. Again was 
the manager on his return to Hamilton Place, where he 
arrived in very time to catch his lordship by the skirts of 
his clothing as he was mounting the steps of his own 
door. Here the defendant” at once entered on the 
merits of his case, and his lordship declared the court 
sitting—Lord Lldon on the upper step and Ellbton on 
the pavenient—the one all patience, the other all anima¬ 
tion. The Chancellor hesitated as to his previous order 
—J/)rd Eldon doubted—and Elliston redoubled the force 
of his argument. At length he so far succeeded that the 
judge suspended the injunction granted against the act¬ 
ing of the play for that night; but " Mind,” observed he, 
“you appear before me iu the morning of to-morrow.” 
An interview, this, more extraordinary perhaps, than any 
recorded in Mr. Twiss’s Life of his lordship. 

This sudden new position of the question met with but 
little credit in the councils of Albemarle Street, and the 
following hand-bill was consequently in immediate circu¬ 
lation :— 

“The public are re8|>ectfully informed that the repre¬ 
sentation of Lord Byron’s tragedy, * The Doge of Venice ’ 
(Marino Ealiero), this evening, takes place in defiance of 
an injunction of the Lord Chancellor, which was not 
applied for until the remonstrance of the publisher, at 
the earnest desire of the noble author, had failed in pro¬ 
tecting this drama from its intrurion on the stage, for 
which it was never intended." 

The play was acted on the night in question, and ao ihr 
a triumph had been obtained; but it was one dearly 
bought, or perhaps scarcely worth purohaung at all. 
The drama was neither fitted for the stage, nor was any 
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defection of this kind at all supplied by good acting. No 
public excitement took place in consequence either of 
the author’s name or the circumstances of its announce¬ 
ment. 

Ellinton having imagined that Hr. Douglas Kinnaird 
had been partly instrumental in the opposition made to 
the production of “ Marino Falicro ” at Drury Lanov the 
latter addresses the manager as follovs 

“ Dear Sir,— I am uncertain whether I correctly dis¬ 
criminate between the serious and the jocular parts of 
our conversation last night. I understood you to state 
your belief that I liad interfered on the subject of Lord 
Byron’s tragedy in a manner inimical to your interests 
and that of Drury Lana 

“As soon as it was publicly known that Lord Byron 
had written (but bad not then transmitted) his tragedy, 
1 did, at your request, make application to Mr. Murray, 
in the event of his being tbe publisher, to give you the 
preference. To this offer 1 added such other iuducementtv 
arising out of Lord B.’s former connection with Drury 
Lane Theatre, as I thought would have weight with 
Mr. Murray, aud such as I fancied would influence Lord 
Byron himself. Soon alber this^ the MS. arrived — 1 
re^ it, and was decidedly of opinion it was nnflt for 
successful representation. I told you so; and, if I mis¬ 
take not, 1 added, at tbe same time^ that Mr. Hobhouse's 
impression was different. From that hour, to the day 
before yesterday, I have no recolleotion being ever 
spoken to, or even heard the subject of the representation 
of the play mentioned by any person whatever. From 
Lord Byron's letters to myself and to Mr. Murray, I knew 
that Mr. Murray oauld 7 h>< be a party to its being acted; 
and I was so satisfied of the unfitness of the plsy for 
representation, that it was with tbe utmost surprise I 
learnt, for tbe first time, its having been announoed 
by you, by Mr. Murray’s bringing to me your play-bill 
m day hf/ort yesterday, when be came to obtain my 
signature, as Lord Byron’s representative to the deed 
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attugnofient of the copyright to him. *With regard to 
Mr. Murray^ be annoniiced to me yester-aftemoon haying 
obtained an injunction, but that you would certainly 
proceed with the play. I then concurred entirely in his 
suggestion, that a public protest should be immediately 
m^e on the behalf of the author, before the experiment 
of acting his play was made, as, after its failure, such a 
protest would come with an ill grace. But I decidedly 
disapprove, and novor contemplate Mr. Murray's sending 
haud'bills into the theatre. This is all I know of the 
matter.*' 

On the lith of May, Queen Caroline, attended by Lord 
Hood and two ladies, honoured Dniry Lane Theatre by 
their presence. By her Majesty’s desire, a box was pr8- 
pared for her, immediately opp(mte the King's. Soon 
after the Queen's arrival, a cry for (tod save the King" 
was raised, which the orchestra (ailing to obey, Mr. *VVal- 
lack WAS assailed by missiles, in an interesting variety of 
form. ElUston was called for, and at length presented 
himself. 

‘*1 am arrived!” said he; ”speak—what is your 
wish t ” (Cries of “ The Queen ! the Queen !") “ Ay ? ” 
responded the manager, with a most comic look of un^ 
meaningness; “What, my good friends, am I to understand 
by * the QueenV ” “Why, <3^ save the King!”—responded 
a voice. 

“ Satisfactory and clear,” observed our hero, with a 
winkle : “You shall be obeyed.” 

Accordingly, on the fall of the curtain for the ]>lay, the 
company of actors—part in their costume of tho tragedy, 
“Malino Fnliero,” and part prepared for “Giovanni in 
London," a mixture of Demons and Doges, Vixens and 
Venetians, made their appearance. Disassociated as were 
the characters, the Anthem was equally discordant, and, 
after considerable uproar, which the greater part of the 
auditory appeared especially to enjoy, the Queeu retired 
and peace was restored. 

Amongst many curious e]>istoIaiy communications, 
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which, from time to time, were made to Dniry Lane 
Theatre, vmder Elliatoirs lesneeidiip, the following was 
addressed to his stage^manager, Russell:— 

Dear Sir, — I hope jou will excuse me for thus 
intruding upon your notice* You must know, air, that I 
am a young author—my age eighteen year's, and I have 
composed a melodrama; and, although late in the season, 
I should be obliged to you if you would (if it is worth it) 
have it performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury I^aue. 
The foUowing is an extract from it 

<$•*** Y«i, I have murdered her t 
Then whftt am I now ?^An horrid mixture 
Of the erimrs of mm! A monster, blacker 
In Ruilt, than any that hell holds! Why then 
This sUj ?^ni plunge into the iofemal 
Strrams of burning iicAeron / Give me the 
Angelas clarion I Let me awake the dead l 
But Bee the black Cocy/nr in smoky 
Circles, rolls its fiery waves I Hark I—hear, 

The dr^riil harmonies of woe I Deep groans I 
RatUing chains I AUaU I Will not it die 
Away ? Ah, no, the din increases round ! 

Ten thousand clanks, in dismal notes, dSHh mirthful ( 

Roaring bursts of sighs and groans, strike horror 
To my soul ? But, lo! the infernal bogs 
Rush forth, and drsg mo before their master, 

With heads bedeck'd with fiery serpents.’ 

If, therefore, sir, you, think, by tho above speech, that 
the piece is worthy of being performed, I will send it to 
you. If you will simply state in the Mormng Adv^iat^ 
(aa I sec no other paper), that ‘ H. K. is requested to 
bring his piece to Mr. R on ’ (naming the time); or 
by saying so in the bills of the performance. 

Your humble servant, 

“ H. IIUOTBR.** 

On the 18th of June, a masque festival was given at 
Drury Tjane Theatre, in commemoration of the battle of 
Waterloo—one of the most striking and dashing efforts of 
its kind ever undertaken. 
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A false ceiling was constructed, beautifully painted by 
Marinari : transimrencies, admit'ably executed, being 
portraits of bis Majesty, the Dukes of York, Wellington^ 
and the foreign hetoes, who had been distinguished in the 
common cause on the pliuns of the Netherlands. A 
moveable orchestra divided the stage from the audience 
part of the theatre ; the entertainments commencing by 
a grand maii;ial conceit, assisted by Ambrogettl A brief 
vaitdeville followed ; at the conclusion of which the bar¬ 
rier was removed and Chaloii’s ^ Magic Recreative 
Philosophy’* was exhibitccL The ** French Hercules/’ 
Grey’s Fantoccini, the Polanders, ckc., came duly on, 
in turn. The Champion^ in complete steel, attended by 
two heralds, in their tai>arda, mounted on chargers, and 
richly cajmrisooed; two knights in magnificent armour, 
accompanied by a band of king’s trumpeters, 
through a triumphal arch—a fac-siimle of the one 
time in progress at Wcstiainstor Halb 


passed 
A that 


The/He was crowned with success, so far as the public 
were concerned. The only one who did not reap his full 
reward was the enterprising manager biuiself; yet hia 
spirits and manner indicate no leas than a triumph. 
Neither ])rotit nor reward fell to the share of Elliston, 
who, under similar or more distressing cii'cumstances, 
always appeared to have put a certain bean into bis mouth, 
which old travellers speak of aa growing in Turkey, which 
being sucked, has the quality of purging the memory from 
all disagreeable reflections. 


A few days after this merry meeting, the messenger of 
the theatre announced to IStiaton that two gentleinea 
were waiting for him in his private roonL The manager 
immediately obeyed the summons, and, within a few 
minates, the housekeeper, with looks of terror, rushed 
upon the stage, and, in piercing accents, cried out that a 
ooupla of ruffians were murdering her master. The actors 
well knowing that this thrilling effect was not pre¬ 
cisely the one looked for, in the piece under rehearsal, 
were naturally alarmed; and, on some of them reaching 
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Elliston’s room, Mr. BodwoU, tbe proprietor of the Adel- 
phi Theatre, was observed bleeding profusely from the 
forehead, but Elliston apparently unhurt One O’Callagan, 
an Adelphi actor, well fitted to challenge Mount Athoa 
to combat, was also by, and, with all the charaoteristio 
clearness of his country, exclaimed— 

“Oh, yes—here we are—and sure we came o’purpose 
—you've done it gallantly, Mr. Rodwell, though you’ve a 
little scratch over the sconce, I’m thinking.” 

It turned out that on Elliston entering the room, Rod- 
well inquired whether a note, he then held in his hand, 
was tbe manager’s writing, and, on Elliston’s assenting, 
the intruder struck him across the shoulders with a whip, 
whioli ho had brought, according to the Irishman, “ for 
the purpose.” Elliston was not tardy in reply, and with 
the prompt impingement of his “night preserver,” levelled 
his antagonist to earth. The MiUtian O'Callagan, on 
the part of the Adelphi invader, now interfered, but 
Elliston still continued oock of the walk ; and such was 
the picture when the terrified rehearsaliats entered. The 
facetious Tom Brown has said, “ that a woman who vows 
she’ll cry out, and a man who threatens to cut your 
throat, will neither of them he as good as their words.” 
The latter portion was certainly proved in this case,— 
Rodwell was less than his word; as to the former, we 
can offer no opinion on the matter. 

The origin of the above Jraoat ap{>ear8 to have been 
thia Elliston wishing to engage Chalons for his grand 
masque had gone, with t^t intent, behind the scenes 
of the Adelphi Theatre, of which Rodwell was propriety'. 
On the following morning, tbe Adelphi manager forwarded 
a remonstrance to tbe “ Great T niwen ” —a remonstranoe^ 
more in the rough tones of Ajax, than the mild acoenti 
of Ulysses. 


To this ElliatftTi replied ^ 


“ RonwKLL,'—I have heard of a paddle in a etorm, and 
a pappy in a peerion; at the one I am nnmoved, but at 
the other, I laugh outright. “ R. W. Elu^m.” 
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At the Jul^ Westminster seasionSt the Adolphi de* 
fendants, Rod well and the redoubtable O'Callagan, pleaded 
guiltj. By the advice of Alley, their counsel, they 
apologized to the court for their rupture on the public 
peace, and Rodwell making an overture of £20 to the 
common cause of the Drury Lano and Covent Garden 
Funds, the same was accepted — and each and every 
party returned to give hia own vemon, publicly, of the 
story. 

Thiu often at the * Temple Stairs/ we've seen 
Two Tritons of e rough Athletic mien. 

Stoutly dispute some quarrel of the flood, 

With knurkics bruis'd, and fHCO besmear^ with blood; 

But at the first appearance of a Fare, 

Both quit the fray, and tu tbeir oara repair/' 

Mr. Mackay, an actor of considerable celebrity in his 
own city of Edinburgh, arrived about thistimo hi London, 
bringing with him lcttei3 of recooimendation from Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Mackay*s line was low comedy, and his foremost imper¬ 
sonation, ^aillie Ificol Jarpte, in Scott^s dramatized novel, 

Brob Boy.’^ Mackay made his first Dniry appearance 
in this character, and on which occasion was received with 
much good feeling. For his second character he selected 
Dominie Sampson^ in which be bad acquired almotit an 
equal fame amongst bis countrymen, as in tho BaiUie. 

If Mr. Mackay did not produce that great sensation 
which his friends had anticipated, he had, perhaps, the 
higher gratidcation of knowing that though ho could not 
command success, he had at least deserved it; for there is 
no doubt that many points of nationality in his acting, 
were lost to the perceptions of his southern auditory, who, 
having been accustomed to see their own Liston, in the 
identical characters, would fain persuade themselves he 
was the better delineator, because be had caused them, 
perhaps, to laugh more heartily. Certain it is, the Mao- 
kay shoot did not flourish on the Drury stock; the actor, 
like his native whisky, was far more relished and under- 
stood on its own native soil. The Mackay, ** neat as 
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ioiporied/^ did not command a sale, while the Litton^ 
** prepared for the English market,’* was again in demand. 

The annexed is from Sir Walter Scott, addressed to 
Mrs. Ooutts, and thence forwarded to EUiston:— 

“My dear Mns. Coutts,—A s you are kind enough 
to allow me the interest of a cousin, will you ))ermit me 
to bog you will countenance with your presence and Mr. 
Ooutts*, the performance of a Scots actor, named Mackay, 
who goes up to perform the part of Ificol /oms, 

in the play of 'liob Iloy/ He has drawn great audioncos 
hove, and itontinues to attract whenever be performs the 
part, which, indoc<l, k one of the very best pcrsoniiicutions 
of nationul charactov (Iiish Johnstone not excepted) which 
I ever baw on any stage. I fear, indeed, the English may 
not think it so broadly ludicrous os Liston’s ]daying; but 
I hope a good number of Scotch folk will attend, as they 
must be (at first at least) the more competent judges of 
tim nice and welbdiuwn shades of their own ]u*ovincial 
peculiarUios. I iutreat your interest with niy distin^ 
guislied countryman, Lord Erskino. 1 am spending two 
or three days here with the Loi'd Chief Commissioner 
and I^rd Chief Baron, well known to his lordship as 
William Adum aud Sir Samuel Shepherd, who send their 
respects. I beg my own respectful compliments to Mr. 
Ooutts, aud am, with great regard, dear madam, 

“ Your most respectful, bumble servant, 

“Walter Scott. 

Adain, 11th Jane, 1821.’* 

London was now in a state of excitement at the 
approaching ceremony of the coronation of George IV. 
The Drury Lano company still retained their designution, 
his Majesty’s Servants,” under which holding, EUiston 
WAS now desirous tljey should be recognized, as in ancient 
times, an<l occupy their station at the ensuing pageant. 
Every exertion was made to this end, and not without 
hopes of success; but the privilege having so long been in 
ubeyaiicd, the scheme was finally defeated. 
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As his actora were not permitted to play their parts in 
the oat-door drama of the King’s coronation, Elliston was 
determined to bring the coronation itself within his own 
edifice, and with his accustomed alacrity, set immediately 
to work on this fieah speculation. 

Application he now made to Lord Gwydyr, Sir George 
Nayler, and other gentlemen especially concerned in the 
arrangements; all of whom conceded every facility to 
Elliston and his artists, by giving them free access to the 
preparations, and allowing drawings and models to be 
taken at the will of the partiea 

Ofthese privileges Elliston permnallyand unremittingly 
availed himself ; and it was in the course of these ** notes 
of pre{)aratiun ** that the first indication of that amusing 
idiosyncrasy was developed, which, in the after-stages of 
the theatrical pageant, gave rise to so many anecdotes 
re8i)ecting him. Daily interested in all that was in for¬ 
wardness for the inauguration of "King George upon the 
throne," and pleased with cajoling bis own imagination, 
he became, at length, a firm believer in the story he had 
so often repeated to bis own ears ; more firmly accredit¬ 
ing himself a king than many real monarchs have abso¬ 
lutely found tbemselvea In &ct, he began to look not 
only on the Drury preparations as movements in his 
individual glorification, but all that was going on at 
Westminster also; so that his senses positively reeled 
under the weight of this potent sirup. 

A moral rebuke, quite worthy a place amongst the 
myths of ancient sages, tnnspired just at this moment. 
Amongst other things to which Elliston was permitted 
access, was au inspection of the coronation robes, which 
were at this time deposited at the bouse of Mr. Myers, in 
Oondnit Street. The king’s grand robe was spread out 
on the floor of Mr. M.’s drawing-room, which bad been 
prepared for the purpose, to the full extent of twenty-five 
feet. Elliston was ushered up-stairs for the inspection 
by the master of the house, when, on entering the apart¬ 
ment, they were horror-struck on discovering a cat giving 
nourishment to a recent brood of kittens, bound in one 
family embrace, and reposing on the downy selvage of the 
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robe of royalty, valued at six thousand guineas! A lesson 
to human vanity, without doubt ; but in this instance 
completely lost in the terror of the whole assembled 
party. 

But now we arrive at a piece of inconsistency which 
will be scarcely credited. The king’s coronation took 
place on the 19tb; tickets having been furnished to Bllis- 
ton for the Hall, the Abbey, and all objects of interesting 
inquiry. On the day after this brilliant event, Braham 
entered Drury Lane Theatre, where, meeting with the 
'‘Great Lessee,” he asked which newspaper account might 
bo deemed the most correct history of all the hue doings 
of the previous day. 

“ I liave seen no paper,” replied Elliston, with a myste¬ 
rious, or rather wool-gathering aspect. 

“Weill what of the proce^ings at the Abbey? You 
have made your minutes ? ” 

“ I was not in the Abbey.” 

“ Indeed I The ceremony in the Hall, then ? ” 

“ I was not there.” 

“ Neither the Abbey nor the Hall ?” repeated Braham, 
with evident surprise. “ You gave your whole attention, 
then, to the procession ? ” 

“ I did not see the procession,” answered Elliston, in a 
measured tone, as though be were uttering the profonndest 
sentiment of Locke himself. “/ Aad some important 
business at Walioorth^ added he, in a tremulous whisper. 

The fact is, such bad been the unpardonable levity or 
indiscretion of Elliston, that after all the bustle and com¬ 
motion, of which we have spoken, every chance had been 
thrown away of doing anything in the matt^. Elliston 
had been indulging one of his truant fancies, and had 
absolutely seen nothing. The project of the coronation 
at Drury Lane was, for a time, entirely given up, and all 
the workmen about to be dismissed, when a letter arrived 
from Kean, dated— 


“ liverpool, CoroDStion.daj. 

“ My DEAJt Elusion, —With those feelings which an 
Englishman can alone understand, 1 have touched onoe 
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again my native land. I shall he at the stago-door of 
Drury at noon, oo Monday next. Do you think a few 
nights now would be of advantage to you ? I am full of 
health and ambition, both of which arc at jour service, or 
they will run riot- K Kkan.” 

This letter was favoured by a incnd/* who, on deliver¬ 
ing it to Elliston, suggested to him that it might be 
gratifying to Keati, at this period of pageants, if his 
entrance into London were marked by some token of 
professional respect. 

KUiston was not slow in taking this hint- Play-bills 
of an enormous size were, in a few hours, poste<l over 
London, announcing Kcau^s return from America, and 
his re*a]>pearaiioc on the ensuing Monday, as Richard IlL 
Au impetus being thus given to the truant and slumber¬ 
ing spirit of the inamiger, Klliston, on the samo sheet, 
advertined bis ‘^Magnilicent representation of the Ooro« 
nation,*' which only the day before had been positively 
abandoned. 

On the Monday, at about noon, a special courier 
announced the progress of Kean towards the door of 
Drury Lunc, and within a quarter of an hour, the caval¬ 
cade was in sight. Six outriders, in a medley costume of 
all nations of the earth that do not go ab5r)lute]y tattooed, 
constituted the vanguard; then came pjllistou himself in 
solitary gmndour, in his own carriage, drawn by four 
greys. The hero of the triumph next—Kean himself, 
likewise in hia own carriage, supported by Hassell and 
Hughes in cocked hats, drawn by four blacks. John 
Cooper, in the simple majesty of his undecorated form, 
followed, dmwn also by four skewbald or piehald. A 
troop of hot'semen formed the flank, composed of bruisers, 
jockeys, tavern-keepers, dog-fighters, and other friends of 
the drama; and the whole was brought up by the 
heterogeneous rabble which the progressive affair had, 
from pillar to post, enlisted in its service. Alexander 
alighted from his car at the ostiaryof Drury Lane Theatre; 
escorted by two firemen, in flaming liveries, he entered 
the building ; and as he disappeared from the street, the 
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vn«t vault of heaven** rc-cchoed with the shouts of the 
wondering multitude. 

** Bnw Street and Brydgea sound with quaint alarms, 

Tliough row in fields the rude militia swarms; 

On sci'miiig arms they make a stout I'SMy, 

Then Jiaaten to the tajt^tbo business of the day.** 

The same whh repeated on Keaii*A entering the building. 
The licix) play(‘d on this cvcnjtig fUeluird III, A HUj>per, in 
the theatre, with usual conseipicnceB, closed this ruemo^ 
table night. 

Pniges add(*» Ceres—et frugibus addc racemoa—» 

Vitibus et vaU*Sr vatibus adde diem.'* 

But all was onco again hustle, bustle, in pursuance of 
the Coronation.” JSlliston’a energies wer^ strengthened 
by the I'cbound, and night and morning ho was indefatU 
gable ill jiorsonal exertions for this mighty piir{>ose. With 
the descriptive Morning llin^ald in his hand (his sole 
guide), he gave all directions necessary, and on the first 
of August tho pageant was proilucod. 

As a piece of theatrical efibet, this was }>erhaps the most 
complete ever represented on the English stage. Faitliful 
in its delineation, gorgeous in its aj^pointmeuts, replete in 
its auxilianes, and profuse in its expenditure, the Coro 
nation ” at once attracted the attention and admiration 
of the whole town. Nearly two hundred men, iu the 
employ of the India Company, were engaged at Drary 
Lane on this occasion. Each man was known in the 
thcati'e, by the office or character to which he was 
appointed ; and, on a certain occasion, one of them being 
taken ill, and thereby unable to attend in his place^ at 
night, thus wrote to the manager:— 

The Lord Chancellor presents his compliments to Mr. 
Elliston, and regrets that a sudden attack of the bowels 
prevents his fulfilling his duties this evening.*’ 

During the unprecedented run of this spectacle, various 
amusing characteristic anecdotes were in circulation re^ 
spectiog the Great Lessee.** There is no doubt that the 
extraoraiuary success of the piece, the crowded assembly^ 

X 
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the heated atmosphere, and hLs own highly rcctiOcd tem^ 
perameut, not niifi^eijiicntly 4]ualificd by moi'o toatcrial 
alcoholi produced the trauHiuutution of Inu wite, or perhaps 
drove him couiph^tcly out of ihcm» That there were 
momeuts in which he verily believed hiui«clf, not tho 
shadow, but tltc bubstance of inotiarcliy, tlierc can be no 
quobtioii. Ho felt not, iiKUH.H(, with Madfcth^ that— 

** To be kinf^ 

Stands not wit bin the prospt^t of belief/* 

And when, amid the acclaniatious of het-pvcKso<l Drury, 
threading his way through tho ^Mipturijcd wondering eyes*’ 
of all London in the pit, he exclaimed, “ lilesH you, my 
people ! *' lie believed himself no less than The Lord's 
anointed/* ^ 

A strong (*onccit is ri<*h~so mortals doom, 

If not to W, 'tiH glorious ftl to 

A coronation modal wan now struck by instruction 
the Great Lessee, and si>ccimena were prcKcnted, for 
several nights, to the first two Ii audited ^>crsona who 
entered the theatre. 

The Queen die<l on tho 8th of August, and the day 
after the memorable fuuerul, )*cports wcio very generally 
in circulation, that her Majesty’s doatli had been oc¬ 
casioned by poison, adminsstei*ed to her in a cup of colTeo 
at Dnuy Tianc Theatre, by the connivance of Elliston. 

Tlmt the Queen partook neither of coflbe nor refresh- 
meut of any kind, was no refutation of this wild rejiort. 
A portion of tho public was determined tho bantling 
rumo\ir sliould not be strangled in its birth, and nursed 
the imp with unremitting attention. The buz was a 
well-flavoured, spicy, piece of ^ucre7^,aDd highly relished. 
** JilUston liod poisonefl Qu^en / ” The coquet^ like the 

quarrel,” as Sir Luems observes, *^was a very pretty one 
as it stood,” and was not to be sixiilt by any explana¬ 
tion.” Elliaton fiud poisoned tfke Queen ! 

One of the earliest intimations Elliston received of this 
act of Queen-murder was from his facetious friend, Jack 
Taylor.” 
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^'Ave you aware of a strange report in circulation^ 
respecting youv.self and the Queou 1 Tlicy say, 

* That Uiou kUl’d the sweetest iunoccot 
That ere did lift np vje i * 

4 

Are yon n4>t content to l>e yourself nightly crowned, but 
you must kill your Queen for pastime j lJut so runs the 
talc, from one end of the town to the other. I have 
written a pamgmph for to-nig)it, calculated to stop this 
absurdity—for it is not every absunlity that is amusing. 

‘‘Yours, Joim Taylor,” 

See another. A man really in earnest ahvoys excites 
an interest 

Sir,—I am in a public way myself, and it is my duty 
to lot you know all know you. You have ]ioysoticiI the 
qiiccii, and slie knows it, and all the world knows it. Her 
majesty drank something you put into it, and everybody 
knows it. Khanic upon you, you tray tor !—but you shall 
be brought to justice. You know vciy well that you was 
employed by govomnient to ilo it, and this is the way 
iiow the ]>eoplo who pay taxes are paid. But, os all 
knows it, your reward will bo diilercut from what you 
tliiuk of—the gullowa—and well you deserve it. 

“ I am, “ A Tradbsmak. 

P.S.—When are you going to pay your ironmonger 1 
I know something about that, too.*’ 

Innumerable were Elliston’s anonymous correspon dents 
on this mortal subject; few ofibring hope or religious 
consolation to the sinner; but most of them consigning 
him to that place not to be mentioned to ears polite; and 
one of them ooncluding, by observing that, as he must be 
hanged, it would be a go^ oppoi*tunity for Mr. Kean’s 
taking the theatre ! fSiston received also a letter from 
Invisiblina” on this terriBc occasion:— 

u jj[y Friend, —The report of your having poisoned the 
queen was a strange one; but another equ^y strange, is 

X 2 
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going abouc—namely, tliat tLo i*eport was of your own 
raising. 1 can \>eUevc almost any absui'dity of you ; to 
be accused of poisouiug a crowned Lead, is no common 
piece of i*cputation, and will make another glaring patch 
in your harlequin jacket.” 

These repeated mysterious communications li*om this 
unknown coiTespoiKlent,aH we have had occasion elsewhere 
to observe, frequently hiuiied poor EUiston to a state of 
frenzy. The accuiTicy of her statements puzzled him 
exceedingly, whiUl the pointed accusations, thougli having, 
perhaps, but a momentary efibet, yet touched Ids con- 
Bcicuco iieai’cr than auy reproaches he was elsewhere in 
the habit of meeting. 

Eliiston was absolutely fond of vtujahondizing. We 
ai'e not sure tiiat he did nut, at times, prefer embarking 
in a small thesLtrical scheme, to the splendour of the 
monai*chy of spacious l>rury. 

At the close of his season at Drury Lane, he left London 
and opened the Coventry Theatre, 

The play was O’Keefe’s “ Wild Oats,” in which Elliston 
enacted Ids favounte pai t of ltovei\ and Keeley was Sha, 

The absunl shifts occasionally made in coiinhy thoati’es 
are scarcely to be credited. 

In the tii'st scene of the second act of Wild Oats,” it is 
essential that a shower of luin should as distinctly be heard 
by the audience, as a shower of applause should catch the 
ear of the actor; but as the came down to 0uish 

the first act, the prompter informed Mr, Ellistou that 
there was uot a drop of water in the house. 

Then oi>eu a little of wine,” said Klliston, True 
genius is never at a loss, and Robert WUliam instantly 
sent out to the nearest chandler’s shop for a new sheet of 
brown paper : how this was to be used wo have yet to 
detaiL 

There is an adage—If you cannot snow white, you 
must snow brown,” and at the exact moment that the 
shower was to be heard, without, Elliston, with prodigious 
energy, commenced rubbing the back wall behind the side 
scene, with the new sheet of brown paper. This produced 
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a something of a sound; an admixture of scratching and 
hissing. 

^^Exeu^U Sim and Jane. (^A shower of rain.) Enter 

llOVBR 

Upon this, Elliston put the shoot of brown paper into 
Keeley’s liaiids, saying, “ Hub away, Bob! as much like 
water AS you can.” 

Thou Bov or nished on the stage, buttoning up his coat 
at the collar, and uttering the womIs of the jjuvt 

Here’s a pelting shower and no shelter. Poor Tom’s 
a-colcl. T’m wet through !” {EUiston aside.) “Louder 1 
louder!—rab the water, Bob ! ” 

Kocley rubbcMl the shout of paper agtvinst the wall to 
the uttermost extent of his Utile arma 

{Aside.) “ Quicker, Bob ! rain ! win ! ” 

“Hoar! natui*o, hear! If ever you danigned to make his 
com*l]t*lds fruitful, cliango thy pur^Kise; Uiat, from the 
blighted ear no grain may fall to fat his stubble goose!” 

(^Aside.) “Not a bit like a shower! But, pelt awsry, 
Bob! ” 

On the 5th December, EUiston, having quitted Druiy-* 
Lano Theatre earlier than usual, was rotuming liome- 
ward iu his carriage, wlmu he was seized by a sudden 
impression that some person was sitting at his elbow, 
whispering iu bis car. His nerves had boon overwrought 
for some days by excitement of every description, anil the 
consequent debility was increased rather than removed 
by further stimulants. The present “ cup too low ” was, 
in fact, the consequence of the cup too much, for he waa 
too apt to borrow health, as he had been in the habit of 
borrowing money — namely, on usuiious interest, and 
leaving the question of liquidating the debt to the will of 
Providence. 

The whisperer in the coach still continued to torment 
him. Elliston called to his driver to pull up, and having 
jumped out of the vehicle, desired peremptorily the 
intruder to descend also. After some short cxpostulsr 
tion on the part of bis servant, EUiston was induced 
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again to enter the carriage^ when the man very judi* 
cionsly drove him to his friend Dr. Pearson. 

Portuuat^dy the doctor was at home, and having 
ceeded in quieting the mind of his ])atieut, the lessee; 
once again, was on Iub way to his own house. 

It ap]*)eara, however, that no sooner luul he again 
placed himself in the vehicle, than the fit returned, and 
ao powerfully was ho impressed with the truth of what he 
had assorted; that ou his arrival in Htratford Place, can^ 
dies were brought from the house, that the interior of the 
carriage might he thoroughly searched. 

EllUton continued for two hours under the alarming 
influence of tliis attack. On reaching his bcdi'oom, he 
exulainioil that he was wet to the skin by water ^>ouriijg 
down from the ceiling, and again were the attendants 
called together to exsiunno the i*oof of his chamber. Ho 
was at length ])ei*suadcd to enter his bed, wlicre he soon 
fell asleep, and at ten o*clock on the tbilowing morning he 
was iu his own room at the theati^e, as well as ever—a 
full hour beA>i*e other persons cngageil in tlie business of 
the day ! On his table lay a note of tender regard Irom 
“ invisibliua!” 


The great success of the Coronation ” induced the 
experiment of another Superb Spectacle,” namely, 
Giovanni iu Ii'eland.” Tliis piece, originally projected 
by Moucrief, was sent to Mr. James Smitli, the Hon. 0« 
Lamb, and others, for the benefit of thinr suggestions. 
Tim gallimaufry passed through half a dozen liands ; and, 
like the knife, which one while had a new handle, and at 
another a new blade, its identity at lost was entirely 
lost j and the result was, by the consent of all parties, a 
restoration to ics pristine form. 

During the lime this drama was in rehearsal, the King 
made his visit to Ii’claiid, and was present at the ^^In¬ 
stallation of the Knights of St. Patrick.” Tliis coinci¬ 
dence was deemed foriunate. Ellis ton determined to 
embody, in his new piece, a representation of this im¬ 
posing ceremony. 

Giovanni in Ii^eland” was produced in December. 
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The first act ffive a representation of the Kilkenny 
Theatre, the most complete Bceuicc^wemWe ever achieved; 
here wn» an ontii‘c thcivtre, two tiers of boxes, beautifully 
ilccorated and filled with veritable fiesh and blood j an 
orchestra, musicians, and a pit bloomtng with the very 
llower of Kilkenny. To the Drury Lane spectator’s the 
scene was emphatically, Velnti in Giovanni 

was seated in his stoge-box, whose counterjrart, no doubt, 
could have been point>ed out io the con’cspoudmg place 
of Drury itself. Dandic'S and flirts contemplated their 
own likenOHSOS, whilst the growling critic was face to 
face wilh bis second self. But the piece, alas! was a 
failure, and unequivocally condeuincd. 

In F<^biaiary (1822) Elliston left London for Paris. 
His object Ircifig the acqitisilion of foreign novelty for 
the current sc;uson at Dairy Lane. Indulgence—excess 
—liad inatoriully invaded both his health and estate; the 
rcfiaration of both he now suddenly resolved on under¬ 
taking. He '^took the pledge,” and faithfully kept it, as 
though ire had bound himself, not by tho name, but the 
very gosjrel of Matthew,” for two months—not so 
much, not two”—and we again find him but little the 
better for tills sickly smattering of foi*tituda 

In these matters, Elliston had a most happy knack of 
juggling with his conscience; and under some pious fraud, 
came otf acquitted in the tribunal of his own judgment 
sam 8am reproc/ie* Wo remember to have heard of 
a traveller in It^Uy who on bis journey fell in with as 
good a Catholic as any in the Pojie's dominions, but was 
yet enjoying plenary indulgence on a general fast. *^How 
is this 7 ” demanded the Lutheran. 

Wq have a dispensation to eat what we please when 
we are on a journey,” was the reply. 

Some few weeks, lioweaver, afterwai'ds, the same traveU 
ler fell in with this holy man at FerTara, where they 
were both sojourning; when on a jour maigre^ he again 
beheld his friend over a fat capon, a venison pasty, and a 
flask of wine. 

Holloa I my friend—^how now 1 I know you have a 
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dia})cnsatiou wlien on a journey; but surely you ai^e now 
sinning/* 

" Nay, not ro fast,^ I'ejoined the round, fat, oily man 
of God, “ M life u but ajoumj&yy and, St. Anthony grant, 
I have a good many miles to ti'avel yet! ” 

** There ]8 a hind of ronscienee ROmc moil kc^>, 
la like a metnlK^r thaf’a benambM wim aliH'p^ 

Which, it galhcM blood, and wakoa ii/;uin, 

Shoota out, aud pricka, and fcola aa big as ti n.** 

If not advantage, Ijllliston reaped considomble pleosuve 
IQ his Jouinoy to Paria lie luwl l)ccn well I’cctnved and 
entertained by Talma, and nnicli f6tod both by strangers 
aud iiU own countrymen. In Mai*cli, the Jesseo 1X311)rued 
to England, and in May his Majesty again visited Dnny 
Lane Theatre. 

Amongst EllistonV many cori*cspond(mtB was a lady, 
who, within a short time from the periml of which wo are 
now spiuiking, became still moixs cclebriitcd. Wilson 
again I " Of the same name; but one of Sfjflor nature/* 
La belle Harrieiit / 

She writes as follows :— 

" Dear Mr. Elliston, —I think you wish me well j 
but you know I am very poor. The farce of the ‘ Deux 
Jaloux/ which I send you, you will recollect to have 
seen. I have altered it, and adapted it still more to the 
English tnste. I have cut out the original songs, aud sup- 
plied their places by my own poetry—impudent enough, 
you will say. In one woixi, the piece is yours for ten 
pounds j aud I think you will tdlow I part with my 
&vours at a price low iiideeil —new poetry for an ^ old 
song/ If yon accept this, have the civility to efiolose 
the cash, addressed to me, Mrs. Harriette Boebford, 
Post-oifice, Dublin, or leave it for me in Stratford Place, 
aud I will send. Mr. C. Kemble lias seen the comedy, I 
confess, and rejected it for want of tact—a pretty charge, 
iu faith ! but ho behaved very liaudsomely respecting the 
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privilf'gcs of his theatre. As for joii, you owe me some 
little kindness } hut I do not presume on this. 

« H. R.” 

Scarcely anything snccecded this season at Drury 
Lane. Xcau brought a play to the theatre, entitled 
Owen, Priuee of Powis,” in which be aeted the prinoijial 
part. This dmma was but a scrofulous subject, and expired 
of tlie disease on the third night. Kean next attempted 
the diameter of Hir Pcrtbmx Jtfacspcophantf which wo 
might be inclined to say wa.s about the most miseruhio 
exhibition ever made by a great actor; but, as Dryileu 
has oh.servu«l of his luval, D’LTrfcy, ‘‘You don’t know luy 
friend, he’ll do woiw yot.” 

After a service of forty years on the boai*ds of Drury, 
Miss Tidswoll, who, as wo have before noticed, was, per¬ 
haps, the only |)orson iioaitivoly in the secret of Kean’s 
]>arorit{igc, took her final benefit at this theatre, Kean 
played on this occasion Don Pelix, whidi our readers 
may, iieradventum, suspect was the “ worse yet,” which we 
have Iniitod above. Ikd, it certainly was; but “benefit” 
vagaries are not rigidly to be criticized ; and as the actor, 
by this attempt, was ideally paying a debt of gratitude to 
his res{)cctcd protecti'css, ho is so far entitled to our 
approbation, and more particularly as he also defrayed 
tlie expenses t/ie heMjUy amounting to nearly oiio hundred 
pounds. 

This season, though disastrous to the lessee, did not 
find him bcliiud-hand in any of liis eDgagomeuts with the 
pixipriotury of the theatre. At the annual meeting in 
August, EIHston was highly complimented by the chairman 
for an implicit fulfil oient of all his obligations. 

Preliminaries having been entered into for very exten¬ 
sive alterations in the theatre, a model of the iniendod 
improvements was sent to the King, and the previous 
work of demolition was at once begun. 

Within a few days the whole interior of the building 
was one chaotic mass of rubbish, the walls being laid bare 
to tlie very back of the boxes. The reconstruotioa of the 
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theatre wa» from the designe of Mr. Bea7.1ey^ an<l the 
despatch and ability which ho exhibited in completion of 
tlic work) was n subject of just cueominm. Tlio ]>ava{)et 
of the new boxes wan brought forward five feet, contiiict- 
ing the pit, consequently, to the same limits. Tho entire 
ceiling was lowcixsl, bodily, fourteen feet, an operation 
wliich excited great interest and some apprehension— 
tlie work w;is, however, most successfully accomplislied. 
The saloon, to tho full extent, was lined with looking- 
glass, the pilnstoi's ixqn'osenting Sienna marble. Tho 
cost of tho whole amounted to £22,000. 

Buring tho pixjyrosa of the work, tho “Great I^csscc” 
found opportunity for fi*eqnoiit visits to Ins beloved 
Loaiuingtou,—the Potit Trianon ** of Drury’s inonarcli. 

“You should have seen, fdr, how wo received the Duke 
and Duchess of Gloucester,” said Charles ElUston^ 
addressing his father on a certain morning. 

Elliston’s eyes glistened, and ho said, “ Proceed.” 

William wont on: “We were aware, sir, that tho 
loyal couple would amve on Thursday ; so, by tlm side 
of the bowling-green we erected a triumphal arch, with 
scatfold poles, flags, and laurels, and Charles pointed ou a 
paper frieso, in large lettoi's, 

* WELCOME TO LEAMINGTON SPA.’ 

“Well, then we sent over to the Birmingham Theatre 
for the twelve muskets, which I duly loaded. Henry 
told the work-pcoplo employed oo tho now buildings, 
that the royal family were coining—that they must put 
on tUcir Sabbath clothes and welcome the party with 
three cheers. He then ran to the girls’ Sunday-school, 
and informed the mistress that the duchess would fully 
expect to see all the girls, also in their best attire, ranged 
in a line, with their Billies in their lianda Tn the mean¬ 
time, Charles had the seraphine moved fiom the library 
behind the shrubs in the bowling-green, and was ready to 
play ^ God save tho King.’ ” 

“ Excellent follows! ” said Elliston. 

“ In due time the trarclling carriages came in sight,” 
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continued William. “ I had got my twelve loaded 
muskets on the roof of the house, and procee<led to dis* 
charge tliom one by one ; the rojwrfc of the gtins brought 
every body iu Ltiamiiigton out of doors ; the childreu 
scampered from the school, and Henry armiigod them on 

side the way j the workmeu nnd labourcra assembled j 
I kept firing the salutes, the men liuzMing, whicli tfieir 
royal highnesses ackuowledgetl to be highly comjdimeu* 
tary. IVcscntly Colonel Higgins pop]>ed his licad from 
the carriage window, and mpicsted that tlierc miglit bo 
no move driug, as it startled the horses. I then loudly 
gave the word of coniniand, * 8to]> the salute.^ It was 
veiy lucky that the Culonol s{)oko just in time, for I had 
discharged all my twelve muskets. Cliarlcs now played 
the national autheni ou the seraphine. The Duke and 
Puehess of (vloucostcr, with great urbanity and con- 
descciision, bowed.*' 

Bless their royal hearts,** said Elliston with emotion. 

And now,** adJe<l William, “ in the sight of the 
august visitors, 1 threw up two or three jagoous, to give 
the notion that the nows of the safe arrival of the royal 
party was to be conveyed elsewhere—they were our own 
pouters.” 

Adiuivable—admirable ! ” said the delighted father. 

The little girls kept bobbing tlieir best curtseys, and 
ITenry, going closer to the carriage window, produced an 
address, which he had written the previous night, and 
wliich lie w^is about I'ciuling, when his royal Inghness 
looked out of the window, and interrupted the sentences 
of the address by saying, 'Ay, ay ; very well, very well, 
very well! * Colonel Higgins now ordci'ed the postillions 
to drive on ; and oil they went with tlii'cc cheers from the 
workmen.” 

The little baud of Leaviinfftonians were now engaged 
at Coventry, in which they acted four nights out of the 
six ; but the manager not deeming it expedient to close 
Ins ** Spa ’* bandbox, he was considembly pimled in liis 
^representation of plays at both places, with one imperfect 
company. The Loaniington visitors, however, he had 
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long been in the habit of treating just; as Ins hnmonr sug¬ 
gested ; and, with his accustomed nonchalance, ho adver¬ 
tised "Thi'ce Weeks after Marriage,” and the “Wags of 
Windsor,” with only himself, one lady, a couj)le of 
amateur tradesmen, and the doorkeepor^s son, to sustain 
the several parts. 

another night, ho acted the “Liar,” and literally 
played, or leather S[)o1co, the woi'ds of every chnnwter in 
tho piece 1 Miss dodfrey and (ivanilimn wore certainly 
dressed for tho parts, and so, after a iashiot), w^is PajnHoH; 
but the two foriuor laung lo<lging-house kccpoi^s in I^ea- 
mington, and the latter, the aforesaid <h>or«ko<j]*>er*8 son, 
couhl not bo su]i])oscd to know much of tho author’s text, 
and ns little porha|).s of the plot of the <lrama. Ellistoii 
enjoined them only to say nothing, an inpmetion they 
obeyed, if we may vcntui'O tho pun, to tJie very hUer^ 
whilst our hero roi>cated the whole dialogue, fsending the 
dummies oif, or licckouing them on, according to their 
proper exits and entrances. The tact and cleverness with 
which he accomplished all this gained him, beyond doubt, 
greater applause than if tho piece ha<i bcoi soberly acted. 

Ellistoii returned to London. Mr. Moore wiites:— 

“My dear Sir,— 1 have, as usual,a thousand apologies 
to make for not sooner answering your letter. A iter all, 
I hod nothing to say, which (though sonje authors, as well 
as oratoi'H, seem to think diflTerently) is the boat cxcubo in 
the world for not attempting anything. 

“ I still di'eaui of the stage, but whether* the di'eam 
will ever be idealized, is a veiy, very doubtful point. At 
all evoils, just at tliis moment, oilier tasks forbid me to 
think of it. 

“ I am happy to find that both yo\i and old Drury are 
so stoutly ou your legs again. With every wish for a 
continuance of your prosperity, I am, dear Elliaton^ 

“ Very truly yours, T. Moore. 

«« September 5th, 1822. 

In September, tho ceremony of “ striking the scaffold,” 
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at Dnuy Lane, took place—a strike amongst the work¬ 
men, of a far more amicable nature, tlian many wluch nmj 
have passed under our statistic obsoiwations. 

On tins occasion an eccentric party, well suited to the 
siugularity of the case, assembled on the scatfold, vibi*a- 
ting within live foot of the ceiling ami about fifty (voxa 
the pit. On this 8i>ot a inimp sioak collution was actually 
dressed for a liozcn ])ei'sons—Ellistou presiding, and bis 
arcliitect, Ilrazley, facing biin. 

Sns]>endc(l, like Maliiunct’s coffin, between heaven and 
earth, the undulating KOitrolding appeared to produce the 
KcuKation of ebrlation, without the pleasure of getting 
drunk ; but more faithful to the bottle than the prophet, 
the presiuit jmrty hml too gis^at a respect to the doctrine 
of the cause and oircet to be 80 idly convinced, and con* 
sc<iuently availed thcuisclves of the pleasure*’ of the good 
old system. 

it is amazingly cold hero, ** I'cmarkcd Elliston, 
shivering. 

“ That is easily accountcil for : wc ai*e near tlio poles,” 
said the iiicomgiblo Bosizlcy. 

And, again, the waiters, ti'eading heavily round the 
tabic, )iut tlie whole }>aHy in motion. 

Kllistou was evidently nervous; but he endeavoured to 
cany it off with a joke, muttering, ** This is at present 
our board, I should be very sorry if it were our lodging.” 

It is your i>i*ojH3r place,” said AVallack; ^^you hold the 
highest situation in this theatre.” 

h^lHstou here accidently drop^>ed his carving-knife—it 
fell between two scafibld-boards^ and went down below— 
the knife was snapped. 

Tliorc — thete’s a blade in the pit,” said Elliston. 

“ A)jd Handel in the orchestra,” replied Eeazley. 

" The health of Mr. Elliston” was now proposed, ''and 
success to liim in his adventurous undertaking.’* 

This being drunk with enthusiasm; Elliston rose to 
return thanks; but at the satne moment there was a 
peculiar jailing on the floor on which they were perched, 
which caused the chairman to make au inquiry, what it 
meant} 
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Mr. Grisscl, the buiMcr, iiiiagiuccl ^Hhat it was only 
the 7rwA labourei’s, who were hcgiunuig to u\di(t tlic cross 
pole to stiikc the scatfohl/’ 

lu that case,” reiuarketl ElUston, ‘^thc sooner I 
return thanks for the honour you have done mo, the 
better, for 1 uow think it high time to descend.” * 

On the IRtli of October, the theati*e was rc*opeiied, 
with an address written by Coloian, atul spoken by 
Terr)'. 

The play was “Tlio School for Scandal,” the hcir-looiu of 
this liouso, and well chosen as an omen of the dramatic 
oxcclicneo wliich the theatre mode sucli rosrilute proniisos 
to realize. Terry jdayed Sir in jdaeo of Blundeii, 
who wad ‘‘sick;” and Klliston, CVmrirs Stujtu^e. The 
actoi's as they snccossively came forward, were received 
with jdaudits; Dmvtoa was peculiavly welcomed. Kllis- 
ton, on iiis appearance in the chair, as C/uirles SurfarOy 
was called to the front, and made his bows amidst much 
applause and cougiatulations. 

Ti'cvioua to the cominencement of the season, an oQlcial 
letter was sent to Kean on the subject of his future 
services j who makes the following I’eply:— 

Your trcasuior has written to me, by which I find 
Mr. Young is engaged for tliirty nights to act with me. 
Now this is wliat 1 call an impudent proceeding. The 
throne is mine !—mim ! I say—no one simll come near 

* To commemoriite the almost incredible oipodition with which 
the work bad been acromplished, a bm$s.plate was deposited in the 
centre of the pit, bearing tho (ullowing inscription i~ 

George IV. King. 

Theatre Royal Drnry Lane. 

The interior of this l^aUona) Theatre was entirely pulled down and 
rebuilt, ill the space of fifty weight days, and re-opened 
on the 12tb of October, 1B22, 

Robert William EUiston, * Esq. 

On the day of the opening of Dnuy Lane Theatre, this season, 
Mrs. Garrick died. She was dres^ few attending the play, on this 
very cnening* 
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it; and I will maintain it even at the expense of expa- 
tiiatiuii. To whatever quarter of the globe I may snil, 
all Khali aekiiowlcclge me the first Knglish actor. A'il 
oHum talc,/(Utnfcs. 

When I come to London, Elliston, I open in Jiiehnrd 
the Thinl —my second chanveter, ()t!teUt>y — ffamlei — hmr; 
and bo through my principal cast. IfYmnig is ambitious 
to act with me, he must commence with lugo, and when 
iiie whole of my charactci's U oxluuistccl, wc may then 
turn our thoughts to ^Cymbnlino’ and ‘Venice IVo- 
served.’ If you think Young will answer your jnirposo 
better than Kean—take him. “Kpmund 

After a few days came the next extraordinmy com* 
position. 

Rothsn^, Isle of Bute, October 

“Elliktox,—I cannot l>e in London till Monday, tlie 
11th of next month. Advertise me for liicJiard, on that 
iiiglit; you must forgive my being jealous of my hard- 
earned laurels. Young has many ml van logos that I Imvo 
not—a commanding figure, sonoixnis voice, and above all, 
lordly connections : I kick all such pests to the devil, for 
I hate a loixl. I am, thci^efore, coming to meet an op|>o- 
sitiou made up of my own enemies (wliich, like locusts, 
almost darken the sun), Mr. Youngs friends, and his very 
great abilities—with nothing but humble genius to sup¬ 
port me,—a mere cjthemeron, at the command of caprico 
—tlie same breath that nourishes the flame this day, to¬ 
morrow puts it out .—AxU Ccssar aut nuUus, is my text. 
If X become secon<lary in any point of view, I shrink into 
absolute insignificance. 

‘‘ I have taken a house in Scotland, for the purpose of 
retii*emeut with my family at the termination of my 
engagements, and all I ask of you is, to let me go with 
my I'oputatioa undiminished. As the Covent Garden 
hero comes u)>oq my ground the challenger, I have doubt¬ 
less my choice of weapons; he muat play logo before I 
act JajffieT. I am told be is wonderfully great in Pierre j 
if so, I am beaten. This muat not be. I cannot bear it. 
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I would rather go hi chaius to Botany Bay« I am not 
ashamed to say, I am afraid of the content. Will you 
take the Tiioosanu Pounds, and dismiss mo 7 

EiiLiSTON, my licar Elliston, I hiow you. I see the 
doe]i entangled web you have extended for mo ; but that 
Providence wlucii Ims guided me through all the perils of 
woi'hlly chicanery fights for me now, aud will defeat the 
plot, tliough Coutls's Ila7tk flowed into the coflei*s of my 
enemy, aud its suite composed of lords atul auctioncci'S. 

" Youi'S, <kc. 

« E. Kean.” 

' On the 27th of November, Kean and Young met on 
the boards of Dinny Lauo in the parts of Othdlo and 
Whatever “ attmetion ” these two bodies might 
have possessed, they hiul certainly no cohesion. Oix 
Kean’s pai*t the nicoliiig was a distempered, jealous, and 
vindictive occurrence; a foiblesse to which the lordly 
mind” of Young was superior, whose only teinperamoutal 
display was that of calm indiiference. 

The pantomime for this season, entitled Gog and 
Magog,” the com|)usition of Mr. T. Bibdin, was unfortu¬ 
nately coudeiuncd ou the Utird niyht ; and on the Gth of 
January, an mtireiy riew under tlie name of 

the “Golden Axe,” was produced, with considerable suc¬ 
cess ; an achievement scarcely credible when wc recollect 
the old language of “underlining” at Christmi^ viz., 
“ On the 26 th will bo presented the new, grand panto¬ 
mime, which has been in rehearsal ever since the sum¬ 
mer !”* 

A new period had now commenced in the dramatic 
annals, by which the stage acquired a brilliancy in 
decline, which will render it as memorable in its pecu¬ 
liar feature as in its pristine days of intrinsic glory. 

* Yet there ia nothing which may not be surpasfled. Oar readers 
may remember, it has been said, that Sir J. Throgmorton actually sot 
down to dinner, dressed in a coat which had, that very morning, been 
wool on the sheep’s back. 
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StfinCeUl nml Roberts bail already given to tlio scene 
SOI no bcantiful spool lue ns oC diixmatic painting ; but it 
^VJLs now that the public wituessed evidenceft of art of 
Avlihdi tliey lia<l Li ill or to no couception. The masterly 
deli nidations and exijnisilo ctfects 4>f these two artists 
becAiiio deservedly the adiiiimtiou of the whole town, and 
]ihu;od them at ouco in the road to the highest profes* 
sioumI homau's.* 

Tho folluwing cvitifjue, rn jktBmni, of performances, 
ajipeared in u nuinbci* of tho If^ew Monthly Jfaffftzi}if^ 
writtou by Mr. TalfoiuiJ ;— 

Tt would be ungrateful not |>artic\ilarly to notice tbo 
dmiuatic oxortioiiH of the enterpnsing manager. 11 is 
l^a<j (in ^Tlic spoiled Child') was highly fantastical—in 
his hap])iest style of farcical whim. Ilia Walter, in tho 
* (JIdidren in the Winn]* on the other hand, wuk uu 
ndniimblc rupreseiituition of rough honesty and manly 
sorrow ; nothing could l>e happier than liis valoi^us I'esu- 
Intion, springing natiindly ; or the mingled humour and 
feeling of his trttmi]>h over Ihe assassin—or his efforts to 
appear composed when ihe iiitu of the childi'en was doubt** 
fid—or the broken accents of joy when he folded them in 
Ills arms. 

** in ‘ Wild Oats ’ and ^ The Dramatist ’ he has jdayed 
as vivaciously and as whiiusically iU4 ever; the gentle 
stroller, who goes about rejoicing to catch that pleasure 
which is ‘ spread through the earth to bo caught in stray 
gifts by whoever will find,* and the enthusiastic play- 

* Hogarth painted a catnp-acxDC for the private (heatro of Dr. 
*Wuodlpy, Dpau of Winchester. RichariLi, the secrctanr to the Royal 
Academy, waa many years principal ficotiu-painter to Covent Garden 
Theatre ; hit* coadjuton were Mesen. Bowles and Carver. Michael 
Atjgoht Hooker waa uLief scene-painter to Colman^a theatre, in tlie 
ii ay market. WaLnsey, French, and the yoanger CaUon, were also 
Fccnic-painters. Hodgue. ihe pupil of Wilson, was appointed scene- 
painter to t)ie Italian Opera House, held at the Pantheon, after the 
fire of the old King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket. Signor Ho- 
vosielsky, the architect, who rebuilt this theatre, was also aceno- 
painter to the new and splendid stage; and De Loutherbourg, 
thc^reatiet of the corps, was scene-painter to Drury Lane Theatre, 
during tbc management of Garrick.—Somersef //ouae GogtUt, 

Y 
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wri seom, indcecl, to toiicli answering cliords witliin 
Ills own bosom ; ho is evidently born to none of tins 
world’s ooniinon bnshicss, but to Ids own juijKirml art: 
the stage to Jiini kingdom is.’ In the armugeinent of 
g)‘f)tcsqn<5 farc('s, of gloriously fleeting nudo-draines, and 
of lunjestic tragedies, be is in bis right place, and fitly 
exeroisos the ]dcasante8t of tins worM’s dignities. 

‘‘ Let not the public desert him, who loves him even as 
a personal friend ! Tiet him not on this his gn>atcst 
enterprise, the keeping alive antique revels in old Dr my, 
utterly fail! There (larrictk spread the clectvicnl sym¬ 
pathy from heart to heart in days of yaw ; there Kiddons 
liiTst ^came swocj>iug by’—tragedy’s divine priestess; 
there Kemble first waved his majcstie liaml, and walked 
with the triumphant step of a Itomaii wmator j there 
Jordan restores! the world wearied heart to its joyous 
sj*viug-time, by a eovdial laugh—it will be au undying 
Uisgnice to our age if this spot, baered to old joy, be 
deserted and silent.” 

Til January, 1823, Elliston was sciscod hy a fit of 
epih'psy as ho was pa.ssiug the threshold of the theatre, 
lie remain oil in a state of insensibility for many hours, 
and it was not until the following day Dr. Peuvsou per¬ 
mitted him to be ivraovcd to Stratford Place. 

On like lost of the same month, another fit seized him; 
but of a far dlfTcrent diameter. Ikirimixl, " Poor Bar¬ 
nard,” as he was familiarly called—an actor in tlie Drury 
Lane coiTqiauy, cssayeil a benefit at the Croydon Theati*e, 
on w’^hich occasiou the Druiy manager volunteered his 
sciwicos. Elliston had taken up his quartern at the 
Crown Inn,” and the accommodations at the theatre 
not being quite so perfect as he could have wished, he 
equipped himself at his hostel for the part ho was to play 
at night. The approach to the theatre wsig by a rough 
and dirty lane—six o’clock was at band, and no convey¬ 
ance readily to be obtained—it rained, moreover, at this 
precise moment, a ]>clting shower. Elliston, dre&^cd for 
Belcour, was presently to appear on the stage. Throw¬ 
ing over his shoulders a thick blanket, be summoned the 
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nstlor to l)Is presence, who heing a pretty stofwly fellc»w, 
niijjrnrnl aycII to an-swer tlie inUnxli^l purjKJSc. Jnmpjng 
on tin' uinuV slnmUlri'H, and hiiidiug lus Witney coverlid 
tight! V voiuhI him, El list on tnnied hi a bcjist of Imnlcii 
into the lane, and holding m\ muhi'ella over the two 
heads, cionmeuceil his journey towainU the stage-door of 
the phu house. 

Tlk* gvote>que exhibition of our hero on the ostler’s 
nhonlders—his silk stoekingA jics'ping from beneath the 
<lirty hlankct, and his head surmounted by a huge 
encked hat, could not fail to c^vcilc all the native merri¬ 
ment of H few sniTounding ehaw buctms who were loi tier¬ 
ing iihtmt (he ]»laco. In fuet, the iKuisedaugh soon 
momiti d to a shirtling halloo, and many were the Ciis45- 
inents ami o<itiag^'-do<>i‘s whicli now flow open ut Iho 
unaerusloiuc'd sounds which broke on the ears of the 
inmates. I hit .Klliston felt that he was in for it, and no 
donht would liuvc gone through Ids martyrdom with a 
fortitude which would have cutiticd him to a place, not 
only annmgst the ods, but the “ iiiomiments ” too ; yet 
Joe, not Imving quilc the patience of liin master, bc<'anu' 
Honsibly indignant at such outrageous jeering, and deli- 
berate'ly flopping down our hei'D in the luiid, scampered 
after tlio I'inglender of the rioters, threatening the most 
sun unary vengeance. 

Poor lielarur was now verily up to liis ankles in mud, 
and the tuoisturo having sucked off one of his shoes in his 
attempt at escaiio, the result might have been lutal 
jndce<l to the “ West Indian,** had he not been i*e8cued by 
one more humane than his fellows, and carried away a 
second time towards the theatre, where he was at last 
aafely depositetb 

Buoyant, active, and dauntless as was the temperament 
of Klliston, he was subject, nevertheless, to moments of 
depression j bot there was an eccentricity attending even 
these, not remarkable, perhaps, than his exubemnt 
vagaries. The Easter picco at Drury I^ane, The 
Chinese Sorcerer,** was in rehearsal. It was Saturday— 
everythiug went* wrong j machinery, scenety, actors, all 

T 2 
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were at fault. lu tlic cvcuinfj, another rolicarsal wan 
appointed, when, to the stirpriao of liis stsigo-manager 
and proiii|»tcM', on walked Kllistou to the stage, cijulppecl 
iu aduiiraUe chaiuctcr for a journey. Apjiroachiiig the 
latter uAicor (Wilmot), Elliston whis^Kn*ecl him in an 
earne.st lauuuer:— 

of the gmatest importance calls me from 
London to-night; I innst tmvel one hundred utiles be« 
fore I sleep;” having tviid winch, he marched us myste¬ 
riously out of the theatre u-s lie had cntei*ed it. 

The rcheavsjd went on this evening ns well atul plea¬ 
santly as it had before gone harshly and diHasti^uusly—all 
of which our nocturnal tiirvcllcr was seoietly nppristal of 
^when, on tlic Mondny luoniiiig, he ngaiu walked on the 
stage iu the preci.se tjuvelling costume, and a]i]>roaching 
AVihuet, after the same fashion as before, whis[>orcil 
him— 

“ /Ve (lo7iC it—(JiC basirusi u aeiiled^ 

The fact is, KUistou, so tur fiom journeying a hundred 
miles, had not Itceu as many yards from the theatre 
during his vagary; and, as to sleo|t, iu the language ol 
old JarvUy iu the jday, ** his nights had nothing to do 
with sleojt.” 

A aanewhat cnrioiw incident arose out of this Easter 
piece. The pmductiou, iu its litcnuy character, was but 
a dull and pointless affair ; the actors, however, by a 
little infusion of their own mother wit, contrived to raise 
an occasional laugh, and some evklcuces of applause. But 
the author, iar from Beeing the secret of this partial 
ajiprobsition, was extremely indignant that his dialogue 
should bo so invaded by clowns, whose duty it was to 
‘‘wvyno more than what was set down for them,” and 
caused a notice to be fixed np iu tho Green-room, that 
it was expected every actor should keep implicitly to tho 
text The mauduto was obeyed; but so dull and heavy 
was the next night^s represeDtution of the ** Chinese 
Sorcerer ” that tlu^ public nearly condemned it to tliat 
])lacc which is Si\id to be the ^ixercr’s own element. 
The authors ^'notice” was now withdmwn, the actors 
wore peiiuitted to ^^gag” again (according to the tbea- 
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tiical term), mid the Clunese Soi*cercr had a pititracted 
existence of twenty iiighta 

Ellistoii was now subject to further annoyances by the 
jnercaHing irritability of Kean on the Young grievaiico,” 
Young wiw advertised for //ani/rf, and Kean wiw furious 
—Y<nuig was cjdiod on to play Aftujbeth^ and Kean was 
like a chained lion. By the letter of some danse in his 
agreeinent with El listen, Kean wjis actually vested witli 
tlie power of altering tho ann<Minceniont of plays which 
the manager might have advertised for certain night's 
r<'presontatio)i. Of this power Kean availed hiinsolf, and 
tho “sixes ami w.'vens" into which ho threw tho affaiw of 
Dvnvy, may bo well imagined. 

Both Young ami Kean Inid their jjartisans. Thus was 
it with Quin, who, wdien he found Gan*ick admiuul by 
the town, aivid that ho (Garrick) was a new rr/fV/Zon, and 
as Whitiield was followed for a tiinO; }>cop!c would return 
to church again. 

Amongst other annoyances, Ktliston wns also a |>arty 
(plniutid') in an action about to be tried in tho Court of 
(vouniion IHeaa — [liDisolf v. Webster—tho defendant 
having deserted Drury [aiio for Birmingliam. Many of 
the nctors wciv served with “ subpernaV’ Rud were con- 
soquoutly in attciiilancc at Westminster, expecting tho 
cause to be called on. A new piece being at this time 
on the eve of i*cprcscntation at the theatre, several of the 
scenes were actually reheat'sed tn the passages, lobbies, 
and waiting-rooms of Westminster Hull. 

Doctor Kitcliiner, in his good-nature, imagined that he 
had found tho means to settle the disjtntcs of Drury 
liane, Co vent Garden, Haymarket, and the English Opera 
House. 

Doubtless, the worthy Kitchiner, who at that period 
was preparing an enlarged edition of his capital work ou 
cookery, thought that, with tho aid of his magazine of 
taste, he might bo enabled to amalgamate the overpower¬ 
ing grandiloquence of Robert William Elliston with the 
easy and good-humoured n<n%ch(jdanc$ of Heniy Harris, 
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the subtle and )>ersevering calculations of Samuel James 
Arnold with the positive plans of David Morris. This 
was no easy task; but the Doctor imagined, if ho could 
get them togctlier, and let them simmer gently, not to 
lK>il over, cai‘cfuity tsikiug oil* any scum that might 
arise, that there sliouhl nut bo any disagi'ccablc llavour, 
stu ring gently, and gmdually adding wine at discretion, 
tliat ho sliould cflect bis dcsiied object. He invited, 
tbei'cfui'c, the cuuilicting paitics to dinner, and, byway of 
settling the diirercuces comfortably, bo did not oak any 
one else to moot them. 

When the maiiogei's met in the Doctor^ dmwing*rootn, 
their common surprise may bo imagined. Harris was 
some what enilmrriussiid on encountering Arnold, but they 
both biul tact enough to understand KitchinerV wolb 
meant inistako ; but when El listen anived, and saw the 
party, lie assumed some exceedingly magnificent airs, 
quite worthy of tbo lessee of a pHucipal patent tboati^. 
Arnold at oucc diverted to the mldity of the bcUigei'ents 
meeting hi that manner, and begged to propose, under the 
circumstances, tlierc sliould be a distinct avoidance of all 
couversatiou on theutdeal aflaii'& This was immediately 
agreed to, much to the mortihcatioii of Doctor Kitchincr, 
who had predcterniiiied that all aniiiiositios should be 
settled that night, at his hos^dtable board. 

It is eiToueously 8U|iix>3ed that Kitchiner conducted 
the affairs of his table iu a superb stylo ; on the contrary 
—ho would giro souj), fish, poultry, roasts, vegetables, a 
pudding and tart—all diesscd as accurately as it was 
jKissible to put them on the table; but he did not trouble 
his party with what arc called ^'made dishes;’’ tlie 
relays of plates, knivc^ and forks, were at onco placed 
before each guest; the candles wei^e affixed in low flat 
candlesticks, that every one might see what was in his 
plate. The Doctui* himself usually kept his own 
individutd tankard of malt uuderaeath his chair. When 
the cloth was withdrawn, Kitchiner, who was loyal to 
the chine, invariably volunteered to sing ** God save 
the King,” which he executed with gitices peculiarly his 
own. 
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The wine cii'culated briskly ; theatrical mauagers, 
generally 8[iOakiug, ai*e not abstemious, and the ])octor s 
port was, acconiing to his received notious of that which 
lie considered correct, always able-bodied. “ You drink 
wine,” said he ; ** to exhilarate you : and the most potent 
draught better accomplishes this piu'^tose : if your 
object ia to got drunk, the sooner you are so the 
better.” 

The Doctor endeavoured occasionally to introduce tlio 
siibJ(K*t of the theatrical disputes ; but Harm and Arnold 
iiumoiliat^dy changed the coiivci*sation at tho very 
moment KlILstou was about to reply at full length, with 
becemnug iiupoi'tancc ; and thus all hostile allusions were 
avoided, tintil, at a later period of tho evening, a certain 
tipnincss having crofssed EUiston^s brain, he saw his patent 
dignity, double. He suddenly arose, aud walking niajes- 
tiailly betwf^eu Harris aud Arnold, ])laced a hand oa 
ouch of thoir shoulders, and scntentiously pronounced, 
Harris—Arnold! I will crush you !—the plough shall 
})ass over your possessions, aud in twelve months you will 
bo forgotten ! ” 

One morning a tap at the door of Elliston’s private 
x*ooni, in tho thcati*e, announced a stranger, and the tnos- 
senger iutroducod a ** Fi*cnch gentleman,” desirous of an 
iutorview with the manager. 

A French gcntlemau ! ” responded Elliston—“ pray 
admit him,” which he ha<l scarcely uttered, when a little 
deformed being—a kind of apode (for neither feet nor 
logs were discernible), but with arms almost measuring 
the body's length, vaulted into the apartment, and, 
making two entire somersaults, sprang first on the Writing* 
desk and thejice to the roof of a neighbouring book-case ; 
from which situation he sat grinning at the bewildered 
mannger. ElUifton, who had lately been subject to a little 
mental wandering, began to suspect the state of his own 
souses; but when he perceived his trusty doorkeeper in 
oven greater consternation than himself, he was con¬ 
vinced the scene before him was no illusion ; and, 
drawing himself up in that air of majesty so peculiar tu 
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bim, (lemandcd to what puri>ose he vas mdebtod for tbo 
visit of so distinguislicd a foreigner 1 

A sqncak in tlie key of l\ilickincUoj and another 
pirouciic fi*om the Kuuimit of the book-case, were all the 
i-ej)ly the interrogjition ‘received; wliei) Elliston was 
not long in discovenng liis visitor was a candidato lor 
dramatic bonourR. Tliis |X5i*8ou was a 11. Ooulfo, the 
celebrated baboon; one who badsbakoii ofl'IuH humanity, 
ill which bo had Inthorto starved, and taken up the boast 
for a livelihood: 

Simia qiiam siinillii, bestia nubln! ** 

But Elliston being unwilling the prophecy should be yet 
fulfilled, when the stage should )>e ix:ducod to u dogradu* 
tion far more igimblo than its earliest origin, was by iif> 
means inclined to treat the little wretch with caresses, 
but to serve him us the lOvtliev did his atheistical sun, who, 
declunng his religions opiuiou to he that he should die 
like a dog ”—“Tlien, by my honour, you shall live like 
one **—and so cudgelled him down stairs. 1V> cviule this, 
howovuv, ill the present instance, the little imp, after one 
or two further evidences of luxation at will, made liis 
final pirouHte; fully c*>nviiiecd that “one good turn de¬ 
serves another/’ and so sprang uut<d* the room as uiiubly 
as be bad entered it. 

ITarloy returned about this time to his duties at Drnry 
Lane Tlicatrc, having been alxscmt on a provincial tour. 
He had tlie luck of adventure wbei'cver bo went, and the 
“IFarleiaii Miscellanies” were always in request. 

Harley had just arrived from Dover, where “the 
business^’ bad be 9 n unprofitable to the actors, and disas- 
ti*ous enough to the local manager. 

Ou a certain “nomplay” moiming, one of tho actors, in 
his stroll (to ail intents and purjioses a “walking gentle¬ 
man”) on the London ]*oad, was accosted by the Dover 
carrier, pursuing his way into the town, who, pulling up 
bis horse, demanded if young Doricourt had a mind to 
purchase a pair of nankeen sm^K^Iothes ? 
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‘‘A pair of uankccn small-clothes!” repeated the actor, 
III a iriurry vcitl 

“ Ay, master,** res^wnilecl the carrier, untyinjr a livown 
paper parcel; ‘Hlicy will just lit you—you*ro but a loaa 
’nil—and sliaU have ’em for half a crown ” 

The actor, not a little amuseil by the rmcontrCf was 
strongly tempted by the o/fer; for tho sinall-clotlics in 
<}ursUou woi’C of the best Kght-coiiicdy fashion, and per- 
lc*<*rlyncw; tho only liesitat ton ho hiul to tho pui’chase 
being, that he was possessed but of live shillings in tho 
woild. 

J laving, howeviT, tnrncMl thoavHclcs in and out sundry 
times hy the roiirbsiile, and compared the dlmctisions 
witli ids own leiigtli of limb, it wn.'a airangcd, that if tho 
nankeens littod, the half-crown slionhl ho fort)looming. 
For this puvj«>Hc, the chapman r<'tirod to a neighbouring 
litdd, whi ve, liehiml a hay-rick, tho habiliments were duly 
tried ]>y the Htrollini; gentloman. 

The “light coine<lies” tittod admirably, and with an 
alacrity which quite stnriled tho vendor, the hnlf-crown 
was paid down, when away he went, not without some 
j-egret that lie had not ilemanded tlutic shilllugH fur tho 
purchase. No sooner, however, >vaa tho carrier onco 
more on his journey, than a brother Thespian, passing 
the same road, hapjHUiod to spy our hero in his new attire, 
and demanded the history of his smart summer gear. 

“All ill good time, my fine fellow,” was the reply; “but 
for the prcHent,” continued he, “you filiall remain here 
and dine witli uio.” 

“ JHite vnih you / ” repeated the other, in a tone of 
astouLshniunt. 

Yos—a roast fowl, bacon, and a bottle of as good 
port as my friend ‘ Double-chalk * can supply us.” 

Without waiting for a I'cply, young Doricourt mounted 
the stairs of the “ Idack lAoii,” and having summoned up 
the landlord, ordered the dinner immediately to be cooked, 
and tho wine to lie decanted with s]X!cial care. 

The stranger looked on with astoniahrocTit, which had 
almost a mounted to apprehension that bis brother actor 
had suddenly lost the only estate by which he lived, 
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uamoly—wits. In due timo^ dinner was supplied— 
the fowl, the biicou, the port—all excellent, or at least 
highly I'elished by the two com]^)auions, whoso gula days 
had scaivoly exceetled a di piling in the pan. 

Our iuvited guest now looked still more anxiously for 
some explanation, but young Doricaurt only pulled up his 
small-clothes and called for another bottle of port. 

13y this time the coustoruation of his friend was at its 
height. What was to be the result he could not guess, 
and the only consolation lie felt^ was that the allair was 
wholly his friomVs look-out. 

The second bottle being now pretty well discussed, the 
invited guest gave sundry side-long glances at the clooi*; 
for a timely e3CjV{>e was j>ositively the question which now 
occupied his thoughts. 

A tolerable house thU,^ cried the entertainer, carc^ 
lessly, “for a i\>ad-sidc inn; and now let xin have up 
* Boublechalk,* for wc must i^ay the bill.** 

” responded Lis frien^ aghast, “as Heaven’s my 
judge, Pm not woHh a shilling ! * 

The comical look of dismay, with which he uttered 
these words, w^w verily too much for the gi*avity of our 
nankeen hoi'o, who burst out into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. He theu began to relate the history of the 
small-clothes, which the reodei* is already acqiuiititeil with, 
and concluded by saying, “ I was no sooner equipped, 
than, on stooping, I felt something extremely hard aud 
uncomfortable almnt the right knee, when, loosening the 
lining, out fell- 

“ What ? ” 

“ A couple of guineas, my fine fellow 1 and you and I 
are as much entitled to them as any one el^ in the 
world.** 

“ Doublcchalk** now made his appearance; one of the 
pieces was speedily changed into paler coin, and off 
went the two comedians, as happy a pair as any in the 
county. 

Arriving one evening at Colchester Harley proceeded 
to the cofiee-room of the inn, where, having supped, he 
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requested to be sLowu to his bed-room* It was now 
about a quatier to eleven o’clock. 

*'Tlie cbauibennaid directly, sir,^ responded the waiter, 
»Ls he placed a rummer of llollauds-and-water before our 
son of Mirth, into which he flung a spoon, which he had 
just taken from the empty tumbler of some departed 
guest. 

Appetite having already been taken away, without 
Imiigcr being satisfied, Harley stirred his (K)i8on,and with 
a calmness which would have become Socrates Limsolf, 
tasted the liquor. Having waited some twenty minutes 
longer, our traveller again inrig the bell* 

My l>cd-rooui,^ exclaimed Harley, in a more peremp¬ 
tory tone than was his custom. 

** The chuinberniaid directly, sir,” again replied the 
attendant, {daciiig the Ipswic/i Gazette before liis guest, 
and away he ran. 

Harley turned patiently to the County Nows but 
the yolk of egg, together with sundry beer-stains, inter¬ 
rupting the )>rogrC83 of lus studies, be threw down the 
sheet, uot without certain misgivings of the pair he was 
about to turn into. Another twenty minutes had 
elapsed. 

This is not to be endured,** cried the angry comedian, 
and ho rang the bell with violence. " The clmmbermaid, 
waiter !—your inattention is unpardonable.’' 

Directly, air,” I'esponded the Bli])sbod serving-man, as 
he handed to our friend a thick octavo—'* Patterson’s 
Koads”—with but one cover. 

" My road is to bed — hed^ I say T* vociferated Harley; 
but the waiter was off again. 

Ten ntinutes more had elapsed, during which Harley, 
with his bauds thrust into his pockets, had been pacing 
the coffee-i*oom, iu strides which might presently have 
brought him into a neighbouring county, when, seizing 
Patterson’s Hoads,” ho hurled it violently on the ground, 
and off flew the other cover. 

" Chambermaid—chambermaid 1” roared Harley, when 
in came the Boota’* 

Send the waiter, you rascal” 
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Directly, sir/’ replied the man, when, stooping down, 
be placed the boot-jack at the conjedian'a feet. 

Here our friend lost all patience, and kicking over the 
Boots,” as he was curled up, like a wcujdlouso, Harley 
again rubhetl to the bell, and pulled it with a violence 
which actually did him good- 
The waiter again apiK»ared. 

“ Well, sir,” (Icuiandcd Tfarley, attempting calmness 
and dignity, “ wlion am I to sec my chamber 1” 

” Wliy, sir,” i^*8i>onded the man, 5u an aiKdogetic an<l 
confidential tone of humility, liOng Tom, the gull'd, is 
just getting up—the mail will be heie in ten minutes— 
and Torres bed directly at your eervu^e /” 

Poor Ilarloy could hear no moi*e ; the bill was called 
for, wherein, if there liacl boon any doljciency of supplies, 
it was amply made up by the charges; and, having once 
more put on hi$ great coat, wtus ready to start with 
Long Toiu” ou the fii'st stage to London. 

Knight was remarkable for extreme formality of word 
,and action—but he wa.s shwwd and cunning. On tho 
occaKion of his benefit, ho had obtained the assistance both 
of Kean and Young, on certain iwcuniary terms. 

On the morning after, Knight waited on Kean with 
twenty guineas in hia hand, but with a wet and formal 
speech in his mouth, by which he promised liimself no 
slight advantage. The words he delivered with true 
emphasis an<l discretion, in which every tenn of adula¬ 
tion was erojdoycd. Knight then tendered his twenty 
gnineos, wliicli tho o’erweened tragedian refused accepting. 
Away trotted the delighted Knight with the identical 
guineas aiul speech, to make the identical experiment 
with Ynuug. Having delivered his address as blandly 
and as im]>i’essively as before, he began languidly to count 
down his money—a mere matter of form, as ho deemed— 
but perceiving Young inclined to’consider ‘'Knight 
service ” not quite as a dead letter, but was really about 
to draw the tender into the vortex of his pocket, the 
agitated comedian, in faltering accents, announced that 
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Sir. Kean had refascd—refused, he repeated — a similar 
amount, only two houi'a Iwfore. 

^^Atul that h precisely our contiact in this theatre, 
Mr. Knight,” responded the tragedian ; “Mr. Kean has 
hero tlie choice of parts, and what bo refuses, I have 
undertaken to accept ; he lias had his election iu the pre¬ 
sent case, and 1 am comjtelied to take your money.” 

Tlio animal meeting of the proprietors took place in 
July. The chairman, Mr. CiUcraft, said it was impossible 
to witlthold his warm couiincndation from Mr. Klliston, 
for the great punctuality which had been observed in the 
discharge of his cuiiti'actj for not only liad lie jiaid the 
rental stipulated, to the lost farthing, hut ho had actmilly 
trebled the sum which he had undertaken to lay out in 
the iinjmivcment and etnbcllislimoDt of the house; the 
sum agreed ii^>on was XG,000, he hod spout upwards of 
X18,000. 

These and the ])rcvious encomiums so justly bestowed 
on the lessee, should be borne in the recollection of the 
reader, wheu ho ariivcs at the summer of 1920, 

For the season 1823-4, Bunn was engaged at Bniry 
Lane Tlicatrc, as sUige-director; but quitted it boforo the 
time of his agreement had expired. As director, ho wa^ 
scarcely long enough in the theatre to display the full 
extent of his {>owers of managenicnt, but as conductor,'* 
a more powerful one to the electric fluid of Bobert 
William*H temperament could not have been selected. 
After sundry scenes of expenmental philosophy, the 
bodies separated. 

Reynolds, the dramatic writer, was also engaged for 
this season at DniryLine* When asked byBoaden why he 
had given that establishment the preference—“Because^” 
said he, “at Covont Garden there are four madmen; 
whilst at Drury Lane there is but one ! ” 

On the Ist of October, the season commenced, with a 
sketch, entitled “ Stella Leatherlunga,” for the ])urpo8e of 
introducing the versatility of 31iss Clara Fisher. The 
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author’s uaiuo was for a time concealed, and well had it 
been for his ro.jiutation l)a4l the tlisclosnre never been made; 
for the affair was altogether unworthy George Colmau, 
and was I'cndercd still more discreditable to him, as he 
had only a short time before disclaimed all intention of 
writing for **the jn*eooeioii8 little lady.” It will bo curious 
to observe tlio nightly family fre^r tuimis9ion% fiti])ulated 
for, (luring hfiss Clani Fisher’s engngement :—‘‘Mr. John 
Fisher, Mr. Charles Fisher, Miss Jane Fisher, Miss Ca- 
rolino Fisher, Miss Amelia Fisher, Miss (^lara Kisher, 
Mi* 8. Fisher, and Mr. Fisher, and tlirec double orders for 
those nights on M’hich Miss Clam Fisher performs.” Alas, 
poor manager ! 

In October, Mucrea<Iy made his fiwt appcaiance at 
Druiy Lane Theatre, in the cliaractev of Virginiit^, Hia 
I’eception was highly flattering, and throughout the whole 
of his engagement his attraction was greatly beneficial to 
tlje treasmy, ^‘Ciuus Gracchus,” a play by Sheridan 
Knowles, written expressly for Macready’s powers, was 
also pmdiiccd in this sensou ; but its acting duration was 
but seven nights. 

“The Cataract of the Ganges,” a successful Tnelo-dramo, 
was a considerable half-pri<^ attraction of this season—^ 
the horses “diawing,” and the cataract causitig the “over¬ 
flow.” This seems not to have been the first attempt of 
the kind at Drury Lane. Garrick, in an epilogue, writes, 

** And thirsty Islin^on laments in T«n, 

Half hur New River rolled to Drary Ijanc.'* 

Kean’s unfortunate intimacy with the lady of Alderman 
Cox, having become “ the common chat of gossips when 
they meet,” her lord and husband felt that it had become 
necessary he also should know something about the 
matter : for strange is it that in affairs of this kind, the 
person most deeply interested is the last to be enlight¬ 
ened. On the 7tb of April, 1824, the day fixed for the 
annual dinner at the Freemasons’ Hall, in aid of the 
Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, Kean, as “ Master,” was 
waiting the arrival of the chairman, the Duke of Clarence, 
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in tlie appointed committee-room,—wlien Alderman Cox 
presented himself at the entinince, and with suitahlc vio« 
Irncn demanded instant admission to the presence of his 
M'rong-doer. 1'he tragedian being apprised of what was 
going on, drew from under his coat a pistol; for it is not 
to he supposed that the busy world liad ke))t him in 
ignomnee of the throats of the Alderman. The whole party 
was of course thrown into great coiiKteniation; when for¬ 
tunately Urn gentlemen of the committee, with Klliston. 
of tlio number, actively interposed to avert mischief, 
and fairly carried off the enraged city functionary, thereby 
preventing further interruption. Tlie Alderman had, 
Ijowever, acquitted liimself well in the )>art it was nocos- 
mry for him to act, and recollecting perhaps that Cfesar, 
Pornpey, and Antony Inul been pretty well iu a sinjilar 
))ve4licament, ho now retired—perhaps to peruse tlio old 
dnunutists, in which ho would also discover how old a 
stoiy it is for a London alderman to bo so abused. 

Not long after the above event, Kean having been 
absent fLX)ui the theatre for several days, on alleged illness, 
a messenger was despatched to Clarges Street, to learn the 
tnie state of his health, when be was informeJ that Mr. 
Kean had quitted London, having left no addivss nor any 
indication of his place of retirement. No sooner, however, 
liad the commissioner turned from the house, tliau the 
actor’s trusty door-keeper communicated with bis master, 
who was at this very time at the Regent Hotel, Brighton; 
a fact which Elliston soon after discovering, addressed a 
letter to him accordingly. Tliis letter was returned to 
Elliston by the next port under cover, from the equally 
trusty landlord of the ^‘Regent,*’ announcing that Mr. 
Kean had certainly been his inmate, but had set sail from 
Newbaven two days before for Dieppe. 

A friend of the Drury lessee was now deputed to start 
for Brighton, and ascertain more particularly the move- 
meuts of the wayward tragedian; Eean having been 
publicly announced to act on the following week, at Drury 
Lane, with Macready. 

Ou the arrival of this confidential friend at Brighton, 
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he had an iutei'vicw with mine boat of the “Regent,” but 
could gain no a<ldltiotial particulars respecting the flit¬ 
ting meteor, than that he was probably at Diejipc, wlici^ 
he had intended to rcinaiu quiet, during a few weeks, for 
the restoration of his health. At this moment, confused 
sounds of merriment, evidently of a high convivial cha- 
luctor, osssulcd the ours of our suspicious iutoiTogutor, and 
from certain accents, which he more distinctly caught, he 
felt convinced ho had discovered the roysterer, and that 
Koan was at this very moment in the house. Judiciously 
keeping these “thick-coming fmicioa” to himself, ouv wily 
emissary appeared ssitisfied, observing only that, as ho 
could gain no further intelligence of Mr. Kesin, ho was 
anxious to return to Inindon by that night's mail. 

» Tlio tactician now quitted tho house, but felt somothliig 
more was to be dune, before he took verily Ids departure 
from this invigorating watering-place. Within a short 
time he found an agent, and having instrnctod him in tho 
part lie was to play, the man was forthwith put into 
action. 

It was arranged that this person should go to the 
“ Regent ” — dccUre himself to the landlord, both by 
manner and words, thorouglily in tho secret of Kean's 
being still in Brighton—to affect extreme caution, and to 
beg a note, which was of course prejiared, should be put 
instantly into liis hands. 

“Double-score” wqm now completely outwitted—the 
look of roguish freemasonry which the man assumed on 
reaching tlie hotel, was at once responded to by the fra¬ 
ternal ken of our host, who, filial treating the messenger 
to a mug of his best beer, received the note, and, with 
a confidential whisper, declared the little document should 
be delivered within five minutes. The note in question 
enclosed a card with these words— 

“ Mr. EUiston, with friendly inquiries after the health 
of Mr. Kean ! ” 

On the second day from this events Elliston received 
the following letter, dated Brighton: 
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Elliston, —I hate a trickater: you have employed 
^l^^vortlly mcaus to disturb me in my solitude. This was 
neither manly nor open. It was necessary I should have 
repose—tny health has suffered materially* You have 
pursued me by a trick, and I should deign you no reply; 
luit I am here, Sir, under the direction of Sir Anthony 
(larlisle, and will not stir from this place until I have 
gone through all the routine of medicine and sea-bathing 
]>roacribed for me by that great man. The medical gen¬ 
tlemen of Brighton docIai*6 also I need repose—‘ Kean 
must have repose.’ If I am pursued, either by tricks or 
openly, I shall retire to * La belle Franco,’ for some weeks. 

I leave you in no distress—you have Macrcadyl 
Macreacly, ElHaton ! — why should you be anxious 
about poor Kean? Yet, a breath—a breath, I say, of 
Kean shall confound a generation of Youngs and 
Macreadys. ‘‘ I am, 

« E. Krak.” 

n\us the Young fever” had been succeeded by the 
^^Macrcady jaundice;” and os the day approached for 
Kean’s appearance in the part* of HoMtings^ he still pro¬ 
nounced that he wanted repose, and was unequal to 
professional exertion. Kean did not return to Drury 
Tjane this season. 

No actor on record had ever acquired so brilliant a 
fame, with so few complete successes, as Edmund Kean. 
His pedestal was narrow, but it was of the purest gold. 
In the characters of Richard IIL^ Shylock^ Othello^ and 
Sw Giles Overreach^ he was unsurpassed ; and those who 
bad witnessed bis acting in these instances, in his best 
day, may be assured they had seen the highest achieve^' 
meats of histrionic art. 

But there is no doubt that now his health was ma¬ 
terially invaded ; and although in certain few old parts, 
to which we have alluded, and fragments of others, his 
extraordinary genius seemed to lose but little by this 
defect of phymeal power, yet the sweetness of bis lower 
tones was altogether gone, and his level speaking had 
become hoarse and inharmonioos. 


z 
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Id May, Mundco took bis farewell benefit at Di'ury 
Jjane, id the parts of Sir Jiobert Bramble aod Bosy, 

Joseph Shepherd Muiiden was the son of a poulterer 
in Brook's Market, Ilolboin, where he was born in 1758. 

He mode hU first aji)>caranco at Co vent Garden, on 
the 2Dd of December, 1790, in Sir Fraficis Oripe and 
Jemmy Jumps, Quick was a groat favourite in Sir 
Francis Gripe ; and Jemmy Jumps was a ]>art in wliich 
the sprightly Edwin was considered to be unrivalled. 
Munden'a attempt, therefore, was a bold one—but he 
succeeded. Prejudice, however, was so strong, that he 
did not make at firnt, great way; the friends of ^th Quick 
and Edwin being busily in arms against him. 

Towards the latter end of his second season, it was 
intimated to Munden that his seiwices would be dispensed 
with at its close. The Road to Ruin ** was at that time 
in preparation. Quick had rehearsed Old Domton more 
than a dozen times, but by no means affecting the part, 
he begged to bo relieved from it altogether. Harris Lad 
no opinion of the comedy itself, and carelessly gave to 
Munden the ))art of Old DonUon^ and Quick took Silky^ 
whicb the former had previously rehearsed. ‘With but 
four days’ study, Munden was re^y ; from that moment, 
he was ooni]>letoly established, and re-engaged at an 
increased salary. 

Sir Robert Bramble^ in the "Poor Gentleman,” and 
Dosyy in Fast Ten o’clock,” were the parts which this 
celebrated actor selected for hia farewell benefit; and it 
was announced that, in the course of the evening, Mr, 
Munden uxnUd attempt to take leave of Ivis friends and the 
ptthlic,^ The audience were exceedingly numei'oua, and 
manifested, throughout, their warm sentiments of regard 
for one of the most highly-gifted comedians that ever trod 
the stage. 

Munden played on this interesting night with his 
wonted feeling and eneigy, but the excitement of the 
occasion, and a little fermented indulgence, completely 
overcame him, bofore he was fwictua officio with tiie 
audience. At the conclusion of the play, he approached 
the lamps for the purpose of delivering an s^dress*—a 
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poetical " vo/e,” written expressly by Mr. Talfourd. 
Poor Muncteu faltered very early» both in metre and 
matter ; when, deliberately ptilliug out liis Hpcctacles^ he 
comiueuccd reading a production, the 8}drit of which was 
the Bpontancous out|>ouring8 of gratitude and affection. 
Thin little rwiladroit proceeding somewhat ]>crplexed the 
sentiincnt of the night; but as the veteran comedian ” 
made liis final bow, there was not a single person of 
taste or intelligence present, who did not feel the stage 
had that night lost one of the most brilliant comedians 
that had ever adorned it. 

Munden's occcntricitiea, and bis tendency to parsimony, 
nro well known. The following is a little amusing trait 
of his besetting 

Not very many years before his retirement, Mundeu 
fancied himself in love; the object of his sly imssion 
lieing a country actress. The t6U of a lover on the stage 
of life is always, more or less, an ex]>ouMve ])Hrt to play 
—a feature as un|)a]atjible to our friend, Joe Munden, 
as to any perhaps who had stepped forward in the 
chai'aeter. Amongst other things, he aDUounced to his 
mistress that be was auxious to possess her likeness, 
in the form of a miniature, and requested she would make 
him happy by giving the lirnner a sitting. 

But the lustory of the portrait was this ; Munden had 
had in bis possession, time out of mind, a little old 
ruiniature of some obsolete relation of his own, in the 
costume of the year *45. This miniature was liberated 
from its thin wiry frame, and put into the hands of a 
young friend, an artist,—just to alter the features,** as 
poor Joe observed, to resemble the lady who would sit 
to him. This order was given with great secrecy, and 
duly executed. 

The article being now replaced in its fragile frame, 
and brushed up a bit, with the finger of an old 
glove, Munden carries it, in topping ecstasy, to bis lady¬ 
love. 

See !** cried he, ^^here it is! and what a likeness! 
My friend is a genius, I assure you—only one sitting 1 
and see how perfect!—what a likeness I The old 

z 2 
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costumCj” added be, cunningly, more picturesque than 
the silly attire of the present day» so I have had you 
painted as one of tlie lieauties of the court of George the 
Second/’ Mimdcn died in February, ld32« 

His Majesty having ordered his own box to be pro- 
pai*od for the royal strangers, The King and Queen of 
the Sandwich Islands,** tlie illustrious Indians mafic tboir 
appearance at the theatre in Juue. The serious parts of 
the night's entertainments seemed particularly to excite 
their rUiblo nerves, wlicreas the broad farce elongated 
their visages to every indication of woe. The aflair, there- 
fore, to them was just as broad as it was long ho that, 
true to the nature of our antipodes, they had their day 
and night precisely at opposite seasons to our own. 

A new piece, cntitle<l the Enchanted Courser,” 
written by Croly, was at this time in rehearsal at Drury 
Lane, for which Elliston had engaged Ducrow’s stud of 
horses. On the day ap{>oinl6d for i^ehearaal, the tnily 
magniScent stud in question was in readiness on the 
stage ; but no Ducrow \ Elliston was, naturally enough, 
chagrined at this disappoiiitment, os nothing could be 
clone with the boi*aeB in the absence of tbeir master. 
EllUton now des{>atched a note to the truant equestrian, 
begging his instant attendance, and within an hour 
Ducrow was at the theatre. 

‘*What, Mr. Ducrow, is the meaning of thisl” de¬ 
manded the angry lessee. 

Anan ! Mis t* Elliston **—was the only reply. 

Why, air, have you not been here to your engage¬ 
ment t" 

^‘'Gagement, Mis t'Elliston —I have no ’gagemenb— 
—there’s the f^acs—punctual creatures. ” 

Elliston at once saw he had been jocheyecL The New¬ 
market Club would have g^ven the verdict against him. 
He had the bow of Ulysses, but the arm of the mighty 
archer was wanting; for the stud of horses was 
about as useless, without the aid of Ducrow himself, as 
a conjurer’s dog away from his keeper. The Enchanted 
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CourBcr ” was cmphaticallj at a stand : and Ducrow 
finally engaged to superintend the rehearsals. 

Amongst Elliston's numerous correspondents appears 
Afi\ Thomas Wooler, whose inquisitive mind, not merely 
directed to the political and social interests of his coun¬ 
trymen, makes an occasional excursion into the fields of 
literature and art. We give au example of his eccentric 
trip into the territories of Drury Lane. 

Sir, —I hold myself so greatly indebted to Old Drury, 
and indeed yourself, for so much past pleasure, that I 
cannot refrain fi*om otfering you a hint, which I fancy 
may be useful to you. To lie brief—you have engaged 
tliese hoi'ses I There is a class of fici'sons, once on horse- 
back, will ride to the devil; of that exigent donomina- 
tion, I believe you ai-e not ono : yet you may find your¬ 
self a good way on tliis gloomy journey, unless you take 
timely advice. 

Your now piece of soresry, which wos certainly not 
devised hy a conjurer, will greatly injiii'e the reputation 
these four-footcd actoi*s have acquired in another place ; 
and out of respect to their abilities, now they are at 
Drury Lane, they should appear in consistent characters. 
What think you of mounting Sbakspeare^s heroes, as the 
bard himself would rejoice they should bo ? Why not 
allow the wand of Ducrow to aid the representation of 
his dramas as well as the pencil of Stanfield 1 * Saddle 

white Surrey’ iu good earnest—and, as from ^TJie Surrey* 
you once banished these animals, and have taken them 
up at Drury Lane, think of doing them justice. I fancy 
your giving up ‘ the circle * in St. George’s Fields, and 
bringing your stable into a Theatre Hoyal, a little incon¬ 
sistent ; but no matter, it is done, and reminds me of a 
friend of mine who swept away his poultry-yard from his 
suitable villa at Fulham, and yet kept cocks and hens ii. 
Fleet Street. 

But to return. Instead of niggardly famishing 
Richa/rd and Richmond with armies that do not muster 
the force of a sergeant's guard, give them an efficient 
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force of horse and foot Your two-leggod actors would 
be in arms against tins project; but disregard their jea^ 
lousy, and remember tlmt four to two, are two to one in 
your faToun Ridiord should march to the field in the 
full pano|)ly of all your cavalry, and not trudge like a 
poor pedlar, whom no one would dream of ^interrupting 
ill bis expedition.* He might impressively dismount in 
compliment to the huUes; and when in the field ho 
orios *My kingdom for a horse,* the audience might 
fairly deem such a price only a fair offer for the recovery 
of so noble an aniinah The audience would wish Hotspa/r 
to manage his ‘roan* as well as his lady, and though 
amongst your sjiectators there might bo, perhajm, a ‘grey 
mare,* yet she would be content tiiat Hoinpur should bo 
the ‘ bettor horse * (ov her night's amusement. 

Think of the thunders which would echo from the 
vaulted roof of Drury, when * Falstaff * should attempt to 
mount his cob! for surely he must have ridden, or we 
should find him even to this day on his road to Coventry. 

“ There may bo some hypercritics who would tell you 
there were uo horses north of the Tweed in the clays of 
^ Macbeth,’ because Shakspeare has fallen into some 
anachronisms about guns and so forth. But yon must be 
above all this. Let them ride their own hobbies ; but 
for you, you must mount your horses ; and give me leave, 
sir, to say, there is no one who would become the eques¬ 
trian order better than yourself; and i^ in your beloved 
red letters, you would only advertise yonrself, * This pre¬ 
sent evening, Mr. Elliston on horseback,* the whole world 
would cry, ‘ When next he rides, may 1 be there to see 1 * 
“ j^lieve me, with sincere regard, your Friend, 

« Thomas J. Wooler.** 

Some sharp personalities passing about this time be¬ 
tween Elliston and certain members of the committee, 
that body consulted their solicitor, whether their 
tenant, not having paid the sum of £2,D00 in advance, on 
the 1st of July, had not forfeited his lease. They were 
soon satisfied that he had ; and a notice of ejectment was 
actually in forwardness, when Elliston sent in his cheque 
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for the money, and nothing more waa, for the present^ 
heard of legal interference. 

A furious fanatic now assailed onr hero by means of 
anonymous communications, threatening destruction to hia 
theatre, and overthrow to his whole company of sinners, 
somewhat in the language of the letter to Lonl Montcagle 
in the time of our first Stuart, ^^you shall receive a terri¬ 
ble blow, and yet not see who hurts you.** 

Repetitions of these threats, though in a feigned hand, 
yet evidently executed by the same person, induced 
Elliston to apply for advice to his friend Sir Richard 
Biiiue, Persons were employed to watch the delivery of 
letters at the stage-door; for some of these were conveyed 
through private means, yet no discovery of the emis¬ 
sary took • place. Destruction to the theatre was 
threatened by hre, unless tlio doors were closed against 
dramatic exhibitions, and anathemas poured upon the 
head of the ill-starred manager, which, at this stage of his 
increasing mental infirmity, had visible effect on his 
whole personal demeanour. 

Prom all we can collect, the Glasgow Theatre was set 
on fire by a party of enthusiasts, and the greater part of 
the building consumed, about the year 1760. This took 
place on the night before the arrival of two celebrated 
actresses, Mra (^orge Anne Bollaniy and Miss Wordley, 
who were to have performed on the ensuing evening. A 
Methodist preacher, who had held forth in that city, told 
hia auditors that be had dreamed he was in the infernal 
regions at a grand entertainment, where all the domestic 
devils were in attendance, and that Lucifer gave for a 
toast, ^‘Long Life below, to Mr. M—,** who had sold the 
ground on which to build the theatre. The poor enthu¬ 
siasts hearing this godly information, being themselves 
infiamed, ran off to communicate a great part of their 
disease to the playhouse, aud actually set it on fire. 

Towards the end of June, Elliston offered terms to 
Madame Catalani, for her brief services. The engage¬ 
ment was concluded, and the speculation, on the whol^ 
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turned out profitable to the manager. On the strength of 
this first expeiiment, a second was entered into between 
the parties, and this, on the other hand, was as disastrous 
to the exchequer of the lessee, as mortifying to the self¬ 
esteem of the vocalist. 

The plan of engagement was a sharing scheme, between 
manager and performer, after a certain sum had been 
1*6061 ved at the doors; and, on one occasion, Madame 
CatalaDi*s dividend amounted to something less than ten 
pounds. 

In purstiance of the iady*8 request, the nightly receipt 
was regularly enclosed on the following morning, and 
carried to her residence in Pall Mall. The sum of £D. Cs. 
was of course m enclosed, Imt not sealed, and the niea- 
senger, as usual, was dcMpatched witli the money. 

Arriving in Pall Mall, the cmi.ssary announced iho 
ignoble amount to Catalsnrs footman, who was cither so 
oahamod of it, or fearing he might be charged with em¬ 
bezzlement, actually I'efnsed to carry it to hie mistresa 
The measenger was thci^cforc compelled himself to proceed 
up stairs, and produced his money accoi'dingly. Madame 
Catalani happened, at this moment, to be suri'oundotl by 
a little circle of visitors, before whom tlie account stated 
was produced. This maladroit proceeding so thoroughly 
disconcerted her, that she sang no moi*e at Drury Lano 
Theatt'e. 

Wo submit the literal copy of a card, which was inva¬ 
riably transciibed for Madame Catalani, whenever she 
was called on to sing in “God save the King.^ 


Oh Lord arar God 
Arsis sebaetor 
Is encmis sad 
Mece them fol 
Confond tesr 
PoUtekse frosstre 
Their nerise tiiz • 
On Georgo s^sr hopes 
We fiz God save the 
Kin. 
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The ill success attending Madame Catalani's second 
engagement} brought the season somewhat abruptly to a 
termination.* Like Scipio or Lselius, Elliston now sought 
vetireiueiit from the field of strifC} and at hU favourite 
Leannngton breathed some momeDts of repose. At this 
place the Irish bard addresses the manager of Drury 

Bowood, Sunday Eraning. 

My dear SiR}—I am most flattered and gratified to 
find that you mean to promote my ^Fire-worshippers’ to 
the boai'ds of Drury^ and only trust that they will not 
bring another conflagratiou in their train. 

Gliclfer is pronounced, as you supposed, with the O 
hard, 1 shall most certainly vxxn up for a peep. 

Yours very truly, 

“Thomas Moore.’’ 

Elliston having formed an acquaintance with Sir Charles 
MorgHU, now mode application to him, that he would use 
his inilueiice with his lady to induce her to write a play 
for Drury Lane. In conscqueuco of which, the manager 
I'eccivua the annexed:— 

“ Dublin, 25th Oct., 1824,-35, Kildare Street. 

“ Dear Sib, —I am extremely flattered by your con¬ 
fidence in my talent, and regret that my own pursuits 
and j}rinciples of authorship do not lie in a way which you 
(1 have no doubt) would render available to us both. In 
now addressing you, therefore, on tlie subject of dramatic 
authorship, I do ib on behalf of my sister Lady Clarke. 

“ A few years back, Lady Clarke brought out a comedy 
in the DubUn Theatre, call^ 'The Irishwomanbut, not¬ 
withstanding its unbounded success here, she withdrew it 
(in utter disyust at the condnet of the then proprietor of 
the theatre, Mr. Jones), after the ninth nigfi / She has 

* After a concert given by tbie lady, at Liverpool, one of their 
papers said, “ Such was the torrent of eoond ebe emitted at one 
momorit, that the glaae globules pendent from the centre chandelier 
were powerfully agitated, and struck agamst each other Ml*' 
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since reduced it to a short musical piece» in three acts, 
with some excellent cfuiraciensttc songs. It at present 
lies in her desk, but I brieve she means to give it to Mr. 
Abbott. 

She is now occupied on a mueical farce; her talent 
for comic song writing is very considerable; and here (ii\ 
private society) very celebrate<l. As she is an excellent 
musician, she nas hitherto adapted the music herself to 
all she writes and sings i and the airs are generally old 
and popular Irish melodies. 

You will confer a particular fiivour on me by letting 
me know if you feel di^po^d to treat with Lady Clarke 
for the musical farce on which she is now occupied. I 
have made it a |)oint with her that you shall have the 
re/unal of Iter firet atUmpt for the Ijondon stage. I atn 
fully aware she could not fall into bettor handa 

" I am, dear Sir, very truly yours, 4a 

** Sydney Morgan.'* 

With the following short, laconic correspondence, wo 
conclude the present chapter:— 

My dear Sir, —Will you have the gooodness to state 
explicitly whether I am to understand you hold yourself 
engaged at Drury Lano Theatre, for the ensuing season ? 
It has become necessary I should be infoimed within four- 
and-twenty hours. ‘‘ Yours, R. W. Elustov." 

T. R. D. L., Jul7 22Qd, 1824/* 

REPLY 

** 69, Bak^ Street, July 24th. 

** My dear Sir, —Your note of the 22nd I have only 
this day received] and as you limit my answer to four- 
and-twenty hours, I presume your necessities are supplied. 

“Youra, Johk Brajum.” 



CHAPTER II. 


“dbb prbiscqutz.’' 


In the spring of 1824, Mr. Brockenden, the artist, 
who had recently returned from the continent, brought 
with him a co]>y of Wel)er’8 o])era of “ Der Freischut*,” 
which he pruQered to his friend, the Drury Lane manager. 
The niurical score was immediately placed in the hands 
of the director of the establishment, when, after some 
deliberation, the piece was declared unjU fur tlin itage, 
and totally abandoned. Arnold having procured a copy 
of the same, prmluced it at his theatre, which he de¬ 
signated in his bills “An eccentric vehicle for music and 
scenic effect.” “ Der Freischutz ” succeeded greatly, and 
made that season the most profitable he ever had. The 
opera was acted forty-three nights. Coveiit Gordon 
brought it forward at the commencement of the following 
season with good results, and it was there repeated fifty 
nighta It was left, however, to Drury Lane to justify 
the full claims of this celebrated opera. 

When “ Der Freischutz" was originally pi’oduced by 
Arnold, Mr. Bennett sustained the part of Caspar, but 
being unable to sing, the music incidental to the character 
was sung by Mr. Phillips, who was at that time a member 
of the cfaorua This imperfect arrangement was also 


adopted at Covent Garden Theatre, the part of Caspwr 
being played by the same Mr. Bennett. To any one who 
may have witnessed the opera, as subsequently repre¬ 


sented at Drury Lane Theatre, the above substitution 


must appear highly detrimental to stage illusion ; and 


such, indeed, was the case. 


Ellistoo, though late in the field, was determined to be 
the greatest, and produced thia opera with its entire 
music, as aiTanged and composed by Weber himself 
Horn was the Codpor, the best that has ever attempted 
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the part; T. Cooke quitted his scat in the orchestra to 
ptaj Adolphy which exactly suited his powera; and Hr. 
Mountaiu was engaged to lead the band. One great 
feature in tlds opci'a was 0. Smithes Zamxd^ which he 
dressed witli striking effect; the almost imperceptible 
movement by which he covered his victim, and the 
manner in whicl) he disappearcdi greatly added to the 
illusion of the scene; but the incantation scone far ex«> 
needed anything that had been witnessed on tlie stage. 
The gradual increase of temfic objects in various direc- 
tiont^ and the homfic abruptioHi in which two gigantic 
figures (admirably conceiv^ by Stanfield) I'ose to the 
whole height of the stage, forrnei) a phantasma never 
surpassed in the Instory of dramatic mechanism. 

Novelty ever found considerable favour with Elliston 
in his scheme of management ; but eccentricity was 
absolutely german to his being. 

For the pantomime of this season, ‘‘tho Gi'eat Lessee” 
had engaged a troop of glass-blowers, who wet's to pass, 
in procession, over the stage, in some ]>articnlar scene, 
as they have been witnesscHl a thousand times in the 
streets of Ijondon. What ciTect this was to pnxluce, 
beyond the inero transporting a dull and dreary party of 
clubbiats fi*om their occustouicd ground, no one could 
imagine, unless indeed the failure the enterprise, which 
*was obvious enough to oveiy one. 

The glass-blowers, with their lenses, chandelier-drops, 
salt-cellars, spun feathers, salad-bowls, g1a.ss eyes, ink* 
stands, and (wiiat was indeed a fresh phenomenon to the 
Drury manager) empty wine-decanters, made their transit 
from O.P. to P.S., on the first and only night of that 
year’s harlequinade; after which, like meteors, they were 
seen no more. 

This vtti*eons enterprise, in fact, was smashed. Elliston 
now dismissed his prismatic Mends; hot they, insisting 
on their engagement —namely, for the whole run of the 
pantomime, refused to take their discharge. A consideiv 
able altercation now ensued between the parties, the 
glaasmen, blowing like furnace,” threatened immediate 
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destruction to the manager's chandeliers ; but recollect* 
ing, that “they who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones,*' removed their complaint to the mtting magistrate 
at Bow Street. 

The van-guard blower, who carried a glass-spun 
barristers wig on a ^>ole, was selected to open the case, 
which he did with couBtdei'abte ability ; tbe gentleman 
who poised the aalb-cellars followed on the same side, and 
a case, which wo might fairly call *'sjdondulior vitro,” 
was made out against the manager. Klliston, as usual, 
relied upon }das|>eech; but, though not of the glass paHy, 
ho was as easily seen through ; for the worthy magis¬ 
trate, considering his defence altogether in the light of 
an evasion, gave ju<lgtnent against hini. The a Hair was, 
however, conipi*ocniHcil, and the glassmen, true to the 
motto, non retired peacefully to their own 

homes. 

But the horizon of Elliston was becoming hourly mol's 
gloomy. Disaster alone was the fortune ot the Olympic 
Theatre. Tenant after tenant failed j no money reached 
the thirsty exchequer of the still buoyant cnmedian ; and 
before February, it became necessary for Ellistoii to sidl 
some pix)|ierty which he held at Vauxhall ; ground- 
rents to the amount, of £60 (icr annum and also sundry 
leasehold houses iii that neighbourhood. 

In January, 1825, Kean was announced for the part 
of RidiWiHl Ilf. at Drury Lane; three days ]>revioii8 to 
which Sir Richard Birnie came to the theatre, by the 
directions ot Mr. Secretary Peel, and re[)reseiited to 
Elliston the ill-judgment and indelicacy of the dramatic 
measures, as Kean's trial in the Court of Ring's Bench 
(Cox Kean) hod so recently taken place. 

Elliston deemed it prudent to take the hint, and 
immediately started off fur Ci*uydoD, where Kean was 
sojouniing, for the purpiose of discussing tbe matter with 
him. The manager was told the trage^n was reposing, 
but would see him. Elliston then procee<lcd up stairs, 
and opening the door of an apartmeut, discovered Kean, 
sitting ou a couch, with a cigar in his mouth, and a glass 
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of brandy and water before him. At the further end of 
tlie apartment stood a brooDi-girl,** in pictui'esque attire, 
who had just concluded one of horcharactciintic melodies, 
accompanie<l by an itinomnt tumbler, who was in the act 
of vaulting over the chairs and tables for the tragedian’s 
amusement. 

Kllistou we believe might have been startled—as to 
blushing, we apprehend those days had long passed away 
—and, entering at once on liia purpose, proposed some 
brief postponement of the tragedy ; but Kean would listen 
to no suggestion of the kind;—he declared himself re«^y 
for war, and on the 24tli would meet his enemies on that 
ground, which, by the assent of all Kngland, was Ids own! 
** In the mean time/’ added he, observe how quietly I am 
living here.” 

At about four o’clock, on the day in qut^s^ion, Kean 
arrived at the theatre, whei*e a dinner h:id been ]>rej)ai'od, 
according to his directions, for himself and two frmnds ; 
but ao intemperate indulgence on the previous night ren^ 
dored him unfit to preside at his entertidnmeitt; so that 
his two friends sat down without him. As the hour of 
seven approached, immense crowds were collected about 
tlie doors of the thoatra. Many, of the lowest rabble, 
who had no means—whatever might have been their 
desire — of getting into the house, hoped, at least, to 
hear something ; and in the C\ilure of any disturbance 
within, ap]>cared not at all disinclined to try the experi* 
meiit without. 

I’ropared for war, as he had expressed it, Kean pre* 
sen ted himself to his audience, when a shout, inter* 
mingleil with innumerable epithets of reproacii, broke 
over him, which, to do justice to his valour, he sustained 
with a tirmness worthy the cause of action. No cast of 
character had won him half the clamour of this '^cast in 
damages; ” and when, in the language of he 

repeated, 

•• Now do I fear I>o done some strange ofience, 

That looks disgrtdous io the dtjr^s ejre,’^ 

the tumult might verily have " tom the cave where echo 
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lies/’ for it was beyond descriptiou. Kean had, of course, 
the support of his friends, but the " Fititos,” in cowardly 
security of numbers, still assailed him in scandalous 
epithets and upbraidings, which he met with temper and 
foilitude. At one moment called on for explanation, 
and at another cried down when attempting to speak, 
the actor might indeed have declared, the British 
public’* had lost their old claim to the title of ^^generoua** 
These scones having been re|>eated for some further 
nights, Mr. Douglas lUnnaird addresses Elliston:— 

My dear Sir, —As yon have done me the honour to 
consult mo ouco or twice lately about the moat advisable 
course to bo pursued in regard to Mr. Kean, I take the 
liberty of oflering you my opinion :—Mr. Kean is lost if 
you again peimit him to be thrust upon the stage, and to 
iuuke«speeches. I entreated Mr. Calcraft, last night, to 
urge upon you that, if Mr. Kean answered the partial 
and unmeaning call for him, he should only announce the 
play, and disappear. It is sending him forth to light a 
shadow. He has no opponent. There is no accuser ~ 
lio 5i>ecific charge ; but there is an irresponsible persecu¬ 
tor—viz. a porticn of the press, lie must retire, or bear 
it like a fnan—patience, and he will overcome it. But he 
must not make specchea What he said last night was 
much more objectionable than what ho uttered the second 
night, which was ill-judged enough. 

“ Yours, very truly, Douglas Kinkaird/* 
Pall Mall East, Febroar; 4tb, 1825.^' 

Begardless of the homely counsels of his friend Lee, 
and the wise admonitions of Hughes, Kean was frequently 
answerable for flights and vagaries of which the subject 
of these Memoirs himself might have been downright 
envious j amongst which, the following was a theatrical 
gossip of the moment 

After playing Richard III, on a certain night) Kean 
was seized with the sudden relation of going over to 
Streatham—an experimental project, as he humorously 
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said, to recover what he had lost by the exhaustion of 
acting. Descending from his vehicle, with liis coinpa^ 
nion, at a road-side public-honae, in the district of 
Brixton, ho found himself in the midst of a party of 
drovers, who had been pai'taking pretty freely of strong 
ale and early purl it being now about one o'clock in 
the morning. A dispute having arisen between one of 
the drovers and a gentleman, who, by the ribl)on ho wore 
across his breast, was evidently a I'at^eatchcr, respecting 
the sale and delivery of a pair of short boots, our enter¬ 
prising tragedian took paH in the controversy. Kean, 
who was always libera) with lits purse, having paid the 
reckoning for the beer, commenced adjudicating the 
knotty point in questioru The crafty drover, peiceiving 
the verdict to go agmnst him, uttered aloud something 
highly disrespectful to the dignity of the judgl^, on which 
Kean, with the arm and fiat" of lUiadaumnthus liim- 
eelf, tliniat the noso of the oiTendirig di’over on the rim 
of the ale-measure. The pint-mug bint was quite suffi¬ 
cient ; for the driver of cattle, smarting under the pain 
of collision with the pewter, sprang from the cask of 
herrings on whicli lie was sitting, and leaving the rat¬ 
catcher to bag the boots, aiuie<l a most angry blow at the 
head of our sometime pot of Drury. Kean, ever gene¬ 
rous in his disputes as ]il)eral with his gold, accepted the 
ordeal, and, declaring for fair play, set to work with all 
the vigour he could command. 

Ten years earlier, he might have been the better man 
of the two; but, alas! poor Kean was quickly beaten; 
and though be had generously paid the tapster’s score for 
the whole party, yet it was evident to his friend who had 
accompanied him, ho would have been rifled of what yet 
remained in his pockets, had he not been taken cate of. 

Bicbard Tarleton, of earlier days, had similar whims 
for adventure. With Master George Peel and others, he 
delighted in disturbing oxir snoring forefathers. These 
boon companions would get royally (hunk with loose lords 
and hen-pecked husbands, and scour the city. 

Charles Horn had introduced, thi^ season, to Drury 
Lane, a youth of oonidderable musical abilities, particu- 
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larly as a violin-player—a wild, ungovernable lad, but a 
special favourite with all his acquaiutauce. Within a 
very few years, he became one of our most successful and 
accomplished composers, and whose vocal attainments 
have justly gained for him the highest place in public 
favour. This youth is the present Mr. Balfe—we cannot 
forbear inserting one of his juvenile applications to the 
theatre 

** Monday. 

Master Balfe requests it as a favour that Mr. Elliston 
will send him his discharge to-night, as he does not intend 
to tix^uble the theatre again. If Mr. Elliston wishes to 
know the reason, it is because Master Balfe will not play 
until his week's salary is ]md ; if Mr. Elliston will send 
him his discharge, in writing, Master Balfe will thank 
him, and, if, not, Master Balfe, being under age, begs 
leave to let Mr. Ellistou know he will not, until foi'cod, 
go again into the Theatre Boyal, Drury Lana'* 

Harley, the i^;rccable Harley, now took his benefit; 
and numerous friends were aMsemblcd un this occasion. 

Dowton, 1805, first recommended him to bis manager 
at llochestcr, Bo7i^ Long, a great character, who hod live 
fingers and a thumb on each hand. Bony said ho could 
not engage an untried actor; But," added he, ** Jerrold 
has a company at Cranbrook—be wants a stripling of your 
description, and I will I'ecommend you." Jerrold writes, 
^‘1 can give you fifteen shillings a week, if you have a 
tolerable wai'drobe, aud a benefit on the York plan, 
shaiing after ^five iiouuds. (Five pounds would have been 
a crowded house.) I shall exTOct you, next Tuesday, to 
open in Alonao, in ‘Pizarro/’ Harley jumped at the 
oiCer—but he in fact appear^ in Sir CharleB Cropla/nd. 
The farce was the Citizen "— ^uiUdrive, by Jfr. Jtmea ; 
which Jerrold requested Harley to play ; for, between 
you and me," said he, our company is rather thin, and 
there is no such person as ^ Mr. Jones; * the part is only 
four or five lines; but I will give a point that will get 
you great applause, and make your benefit." There had 
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been a deal of rain at Cmnbrook, and the place 

nearly deluged ; the water was carried off by very sinall 
apertures, called there, ^vUey-hoUs. Harley was remark^ 
ably thin; JerroUra joke was—“I am ao thin, that I fear, 
if the n\\n continues, I shall disap])car through some of 
the ffttlley^holes'' This point succeeded wonderfully os to 
applause, but not a jot towainla tho benefit* 

So few were the members of the comjmny, that in tho 
Honey Moon’* Harley played Jaqwg^ LampedOy and 
LopfiZy which he contrived to accomplish by the assistance 
of se VC ml wigs and cloaka In “John Bull” he played 
Dan, John /iurr, and Sir J^rnnci$ Rochdale; another 
actor, PereqriM ami Tom ShuffleUm; and Mrs. Jeri'old 
played Mt 8. Jiralgruddery and Frank RocMale ; repre¬ 
senting tlio latter in a pair of very loose nankeen trowsers 
and a veiw tight short jtveket, which constituted, in fact, 
the chief humour of tho evening. The wliole company 
cotiaistod of four white males, three females, and a negnK 

Early in January, Wewitzer, tho last metropolitan 
contemporary, we believe, of (Janick, oxpimd sudderdy, 
being found dead in his Ix^d at lus lodgings in *Wild Pas¬ 
sage, Drury Lane. He had entered liis seventy-seventh 
year. 

'W'ewitzer had the character of a wit; and the term 
“Wewitzor’s last” almost passed into a proverb, llo 
was the author of a farce called the “ Rake’s Ihx^gress.” 
Sheridan had so good an opinion of the piece, that he 
purchased it for £00, and the money was actually paid* 
Wewitzer also produced a successful pantomime at the 
Haymarket. He dabbled a little in poetry; published a 
jest-book, and a dramatic chronology, and had it in con¬ 
templation, being an excellent French scholar, to benefit 
th*e world by a work on the idiom of that language* 

As an actor, Wewitzer’s merits were limited; but in 
the parts of Jew and foreigners he pre-eminently ex¬ 
celled* His Canton and Moees were of the very first 
order of dramatic art. 

Though in the receipt of £60 a year, for the last five 
years of his he was always poor, and for ever bonow- 
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iiig trifliDg sums,—generally balf a crown. lie usually 
favoured his fiiend with a very Biuall note—“ Please lend 
mo half a crown.” Wowitzer never forfoiied his word, 
for the conclusion of his notes generally ran, but I shall 
never })ay you.” 

Two of his sistei*s were on the stage; one became liody 
Trelawny—for many years she lived in Ireland, and was 
icsiding thci*o at the time of her brother’s death,^hoix 
upwards of seventy years of ago. The other sister inar^ 
riod a Mr. Lauo, and lived in retirement. Wewitzer, fui* 
many years, had no intcrGoui*so witli either of tliese 
sisters. 

The presence of Wewitzer was necessary, on a certain 
occasion, at tlje house of Mr. Peake, where Slieridaii hud 
appointed to meet John Kemble, at eight o'clock in tho 
evening, t <4 transact some Drury business. Kemble was 
pretty punctual to Ids time. To occupy the interim, 
however, between tliiK and tho arrival of Hheridan, Peake 
])roduced his best Cognac, hot water, and double-relined 
sugar. 

Conversation, of course, ensued ; Pctvko and Wowifczer 
listened to the disting^iishod guest with tho liveliest 
interest and satisfactiou. The brandy was of tlio 
iinest flavour, and met equal justice with the objects of 
atteotion. After sofne ti^ne Kemble, with remarkable 
quietude of manner, demanded what was the hour. 

Haif-paet JivCf* responded Peake, with similar compo¬ 
sure ; on which Kemble, rising quietly from his chair, 
walked towards the window, and deliberately unfastoniug 
the shutters, let in the warm saffron rays of morning, 
and, gazing into the street with quiet unconcern, cx- 
cUinied, Well, Mr. Peake, I doo*t think Mr. Sheridan 
will bo here to-nu/Ai.'* 

We submit a short com^pondence between the 
manager of Drury Lane and Braham on the question 
of an oratorio engagement. Our readers may, perhaps, 
feel some interest in knowing the terms at which leading 
vocalists negotiated their services 


2 A 2 
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Southampton, Feb. 9th, 1025. 

My dear Sir, —I think thirty guineas per night a 
very moderate remuneration for your humble servant, 
which would amount to 360 for the oratorio season. 
However, as I wish really to be of service to you, I will 
say 300 guineas certain, and shall expect the additional 
sixtj^ccording to circumstances* Ashley paid me £500* 

** I remain, dear Ulliston, yours, Ac* 

“ JOHK BrAHAM.” 

T* R. D. L., PobnjftTy 2(ith, 1825* 

dear Sir,—I am glad that we are to meet again; 
and your 300 guineas in cash shall bo at your disposal; 
as for profits, the exi)endituro will be so great there is 
but little hope; however, if it como, it will he welcome 
to us both* 

Yours most truly, 

** R. W* Ellistor.” 


John Ashley, who conducted tlie oratorios at Corent 
Garden Theatre in earlier days, was a laborious and per¬ 
severing man, and so careful of his gains, that he not 
only secured his gold under double lock and key, but 
kept the very hiding-place itself a secret from every 
member of liis family. Ho would shift his hoards from 
place to place, as frequently as Oliver Cromwell changed 
his sleeping apaitment; so that, about every third night, 
his bags and boxes were treated with a fresh lodging. 
‘‘ ^ Fast bind fast find,* a proverb never stale to thrifty 
mind.** 


The keys of his money-chest had more harmony for 
him than the keys of the harpsichord; and these he never 
permitted out of his sight, or, at least, his feeling, for he 
constantly canned them in his clenched hand, or, if in his 
pocket, still within the grasp of his fingers. 

It was during the |>erformanc6 of one of these orato¬ 
rios at Covent Garden Theatre that John Ashley was 
suddenly seised by a fit of epilejmy, and fell, as though 
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fitricken with death, in the Green-room of the theatre. 
The patient, however, was so far restored as to regain 
consciousness of things around him, when, earnestly 
clasping the hand of his Mend, who bent over him, be 
exclaimed, In the name of Heaven, tell me what $ort 
of liiOVM it is'* 

Elliston received a letter, hearing the royal arms, from 
a lady wlio bad reiidei'cd herself conspicuous for several 
preceding years. The note has reference to some traus- 
action with the theatre 

** The Princess of Cumberland presents her complimentfl 
to Mr. Ellistou, and informs him that she has received 
Iier opera of * Human Nature,* but that the other, * Half 
an Hour Too Late,’ has not been returned. Her highness 
is informed that it has been used ; both operas were deli* 
vered to Mr. Elliston in one envelope. Tlio Princess Olive 
requests the favour of on explanation of these matters. 

** Rutofl of the Kind’s Beucb, April 7th, 1825. 

In December, 1809;^ Olivia Wilmot Serres advertised 
the publication of her ^‘Miscellaneous Works** at the price 
of one guinea. Six years afterwards a letter ap])eared 
in the C/iampumy signed Olivia Wilmoi Serres^ 6, Queen 
Square, iu which she stated, with plausible reasons, that 
her uncle, Or. WUmot, was the author of “ Junius;” and 
a few months afterwai'ds, numerous documents appeared 
in the public papers for the purpose of proving that she 
was the legitimate child of the Duke of Cumberland, who 
liad marr^ privately Miss Olive Wilmot These docu¬ 
ments were signed by George IIL, and witnessed by Lord 
Chatham, Lord Warwick, aud others; and the Duke of 
Kent, when she grew up, appointed her (hb ccnisin) to tlie 
care of his daughter; all parties were Iwund to secrecy 
daring the life of George III., the Duke having manied 
another lady two years after, and therefore was guilty of 
bigamy. George III., by will, left Olive £15,000. She 
published these documents under the ox])octatioD of 
obtaining the money from Government. 
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HER SIKOULAE STATEMENTS. 


Olivia was constaatly befoi^e the public in some way or 
the other; at lost, she got iu debt, was arrested, and 
taken to a sponging-houae. 

The princess was removed tlienco to the Fleet Prison 
in her own carnage, the servants wearing tlie royal 
livery. The nilos being prepared, she wont into lo<lg- 
inga at a hosier’s shop, the comer of Fleet Market. From 
the one pair of stairs window she fmqucntly addressed 
the crowds which assembled to gaze on a ptincoss, and 
it was with soiuo trouble the huidlor<l got rid of the 
nuisance. 

Iu 1823, her case was brought before the House of 
CoDimona Mr. Peel treated the matter with ridicule, 
and proved, as ho Raid, that the whole of the doounicuts 
were forgeries. 

One of her stories, wliether true or false, ifiight have 
been asccilaitied, Lord Hai'court being then alive, and 
never coutriulicting it. 

Before I knew my royal birth, a circumstance intro^ 
duced me to the knowledge of his late Majesty, in 1804. 
As I was, early one morning, making a drawing of the 
castle at Windsor, the King askei^ me, among other ques^ 
tions, my maiden name, which 1 informed liis Majesty 
was Olive Wibnot. He appeared to be greatly agitated. 
A few days afterwards, the Earl of Harcourt paid me a 
visit, and presented me with XI,000 from the King, say¬ 
ing I was to have further sums by applying to himself, 
&c. &a This XI,000 was in hundred-pound note^ and 
Lord Harcourt took them out of a remarkable snuff-box, 
which bis lordship told me was a great curiodty, being 
one of the smallest oil-paintings tliat j^Iorland, the cele¬ 
brated artist, had ever execute<l j the subject was a York¬ 
shire landscape and figures. By his late Majesty’s con¬ 
scientious and giEcioua donation, it is evident that when 
ho learnt my name, he knew me to be hiR injured niece. 

^ 1 have the cartihcaie of my royal parent’s maiTiage, 
and my baptism as the daughter of Henry Frederick 
Oaclpfa, Duke of €umberland, and Olive, his wife, bear¬ 
ing the signature of a virtuous clergyman of the Church 
of England \ a certificate afterwards corroborated by 
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Lords Cbatham, Ashburton, and Warwick; and I was 
fully cbiistened in 1821, at St Mary's, Islington, accord¬ 
ing to the lauk of xny royal parent'* 

Elliston had now sundry interviews with Mr. Betty, 
the celebrated English ‘^Koscius," with the view of an 
eugageniout being entered into for the services of tliut 
gentleman, fur a few nights at Drury Lano Theatre. 
Those mootings, avowedly on })oints of business, so fi*e- 
quciitly—indeed, so invaiiably—terminating in the good 
fcllowsljip of a supper and the flowing bowl, nothing was 
ever settled on the theatrical measure; the parties 
usually sejiamting on fixing some future day for business, 
wljioh day terminated afWr the same manner as all 
])receding. ** WeVe done nothing to-night," said tlio 
manager but, on Thursday next, we will finally settle." 
Chedron's Hotel was generally the B)>ot of the belle 
alliance"—suppers wei*e more discussed than plays, and 
fur more bottles opened than theatrical engagements ; in 
fact, the ongiual object was ultimately completely lost 
sight of by both parties, till they parted for the last 
time, on better terms of cordiality, j>orhaps, than might 
have been the result of any professional connection. 

Mr. Betty was born in 1791, and was in his foiirtcenth 
year when he first appeared at Co vent Garden Tlicatre. 

The engagement of Master Betty, the Young Hoscius," 
occasionc<l a great schism between the Druiy Lane and 
Covent Garden proj)rietoi*9; each had tJieir agents, who 
followed him to various places whoie he was acting. A 
very voluminous correspondence took place between prin- 
ci]>als and agents, and, at last, the arbitration was left to 
the Key. Bate Dudley, whe^ decision was, ** i/tcU tJiej/ eac/k 
liod an eyual claim the Roscius" was therefore to 
play six nights at each thmtre, alternately, at fifty 
guineas a night; a clear benefit at the end of evety six 
nights; Master Betty to commence at Covent Gai'den. 
He appeared in Achfnety in Barbarossa." 

The average of the first twenty-four •perfonnances was 
£609 per night. After completing bis engagements of 
twelve nights at each theatre, a fresh one was made in 
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tlie Dniry Lane proprietaiy, at one h/wnArtd gwneas a 
nighi^ He played during tho ecasou fifty-seven nights \ 
the sum total of receipts amounted to £32,416^ and the 
average £586 ]»et* night* The following statements will 
be found remarkable :— 

Master Betty recoiTC<l for 57 nights* acting . •.« £4,725 

Abo four free benciits, each eicceding £500 • * * * 2,000 

£6,725 

Kean played 68 nighti during hb6rst season ; the 

receipt,was...... £32,902 

Baster Betty acted 57 nighta ditto *.. * 32,416 

Koan'e average nightly receipt waa £484 \ Bettj*s, £5HG. 

The 2nd of May was fixed for the second royal visit to 
the theatre, and the monarch of Drury Lane was pro* 
pai'ed to give a fraternal welcome to George the Foiirih. 
The king had held a drawing-room at Buckingham 
Palace on the morning of this day, and a few untoward 
events, added to the fatigue consequent on tho ceremony, 
found his Majesty not in the most serene temper of mind 
on his return to Carlton House. 

1'be coarse behaviour of the I/>ndon mob, wliich had 
followcil tlic royal ccfrt^e from the Palace to Pall Mall, a 
few hours before, had hardly ]>as8cd from tho memory of our 
gracious Sovereign. By the King’s desire, however, the cap¬ 
tain of the escort, Lord William Lennox, rode immediately 
abreast the window of the royal candage; an arrange¬ 
ment wisely made, for, on the morning, as the august 
party were passing the entrance to the stable-yard, a 
missile was projected at tbe King's person, which stnick 
the captain of the escort a pretty palpable hit. The gal¬ 
lant captain, however, shook his plumes, and all was well 
again. 

Tho rush into the theatre was treincndoxis. Oonaider- 
able uproar, from various parts of the house, ensued, on 
disputed seats and packed benches, which, just as the 
King entered his box, being at spring-tide, his Majesty 
felt impressed was cliiefly directed towards his own per* 
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6011 . The liord Chamberlain at once perceived the King’s 
feeling, and instantly requested his vice*ofBcial, the Mar¬ 
quess Graham^ to descend^ and at once see the manager, 
that the uproar might be ap]>eased by explanation. Lord 
Graham now hastened to the stage, whei^e, mooting Ellis- 
ton in full costume, and totally forgetting he was accost¬ 
ing a craumed Iieadf exclmmcd:— 

<«Mr. Elliston, this is disgraceful! You should have 
prevented this excess. The King is vexed, and will 
never again come to Drury Lane.” 

This speechj addressed as it was with considerable 
acrimony to Elliston, surrounded by many distinguished 
strangers and followers of the court, besides troops of his 
oion ifuhjectSf very sensibly nettled 1dm. Ho replied with 
equal warmth, but ten times greater dignity; when, at 
that momt^it, espying Lord William Lenuox, ho added— 

" Now, my Lor<l Gmham, I have a friend; my 
wounded honour I shall i)hicc in tho hands of Lord 
William ; ” which having said, ho sweepingly led the way 
across the stage into Ids own private room; tho captain of 
the guard following. 

Tlds private room, the temple of "Mars, Bacchus, 
Apollo,” and the Cytherean queen, exhibited, at this 
moment, stiiking symbols of the various deities, which 
rendered the apartment a complete Fantboon. Lord 
William, en cuirdsa; Elliston "with his sword by his 
side; ” fUU bottles and empty bottles—^tlie long-necked 
Champagne and tho rush-covered Cura^oa—plays, poetry, 
and the " London Gazette ”— fans, tippets, and hand- 
kerchie& "of the smallest spiders’web,” formed such a 
confusion of eSects, tending far more, at this moment, to 
" puzzle tho will,” than to offer a calm occasion for the 


consideration of a most pregnant question. 

Elliston now entered glmtdiloquently into the nature of 
his grievance; but his friend soon perceiving that, though 
the vice-chamberlain might have wounded the dignity of 
the manager,Mo6t bad clearly disordered bis wits ; ho gave 
him, therefore, certain advice, which produced the following. 

" You are right, my lord The de/miy has affronted 
me, and a deputy shall reply to it. My stage-manager 
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aliall take up tke question in its pi'esent slmpe. I shall 
meet no one but the Lord Chamberlain himself. My 
lord, a glass of Madoim 1 ** 

Here Ellbton rang the bell, and on an attendant enter¬ 
ing, exclaimed, ** Draw a bottle of Don Pedro's Madeira* 
We will di-iuk, if you please, 'Tlie British Army.’ ” 

** By all means,” replied Lord William ; and let us 
add, the fair owner of this little plaything,” taking up 
carelessly a small ivory fan. On this piece of gallantry, 
the conversation took a turn, so abm]>t and of so contrary 
a nature to the groat question at issue, tliat wo should 
only inteiTupt our main narrative by repeating it. * « . 

Ti)o curtain had fallen on the night’s enti^rtainmcDt— 
the King liad returned to Carlton House—the escort to 
the lloi*se Guards ; and it being now one o’clock of tlm 
following itiovning, the captain had doffed IHs leathern 
]>antuloons and huge jivck-boots, preparing himself for 
repose, wlieu a sharp knock was hea^ at his chamber 
door. 

Who’s there 1 ioteiTOgatod the captain, not a little 
disinclined to iutrusioo at such an hour. 

One of his Majesty’s secretaries of slate, my lord, on 
urgent business,” replied the serjeant. 

What cau it mean? ” murmured the Horse Guardsman. 
“ I know not, my lord, but ho said it was ou business 
—* vital ’ I think was the word. The gentleman has 
been to-day at court, and is now in the sitting-room.” 

To the sitting-room Lord William immediately ])ro- 
cccdcd, when he beheld, seated in an arm-chair, no less a 
personage than the monarch of Drury Lane — King 
William EllUton! in the same court gear in which ho 
Itad a few hours before attended the monarchy of Groat 
Britain ; but, a little damaged. 

I have taken the liberty,” observed Elliaton, in a 
manner even more impressive than his usual delivery, 
during youi* lordship’s delay, of ordering a weak glass of 
brandy and w*ater from the Canteen.” 

Here the manager paused to sip his mixture—^'My 
loi*d, we must go out this very morning—I am steady to 
my purpose/’ added be, reeling actually in his chair. 
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Lord William now perceived that a confused recollection 
of Lord Graham's affi'out had brought K1 listen, drunk os 
—a lord from the Theatre to the Horae Guards; there to 
renew the story, and pass the remainder of a quiet 
evening. 

Lottl William now puiEued the same policy ho liad 
iaken in the manager's room j namely, representing that 
it was utterly im]> 08 sib]o the Monarch of Drury Lane 
could go out with any Deputy whatever; ami that, if he 
did, BO far fi*oin his honour being vindicated, it would be 
moi'e deeply involved. 

To tins Klliston listened as to a perfectly new propo« 
sition,and hxing his eyes steadily on Lord William, duiing 
a very lengthened pause—at last said— 

“ But, iny lord—there is one question yet—" 

“ Name tt, by all ineana” 

Might I suggest one more tumbler of brandy and 
water ? ” 

Lord WiKiam gave assent for a re}>lenis]i of the glass, 
which the Canteen man, having an eye to business, pre- 
sently supplied. 

Elliston having liberally tasteil of this refresher,” 
committed himself to tbo conSdenco of another pause, 
after which he said— 

“ And now, my lord, I would beg to ask, in which of 
the Royal Parks do you propose the meeting 1 ” 

Windsor, by all means, ” replied the captain,— and 
what will be still more fitting, you shall fight under 
* Horne's Oak,' and so make Shal^peare himself one of 
the party.” 

Elliston gazed for a moment, perfectly overcome by the 
sublimity of the proposition, and then, with a very ‘ far- 
gone ' vfnp^esmnetit of manner, exclaimed— 

^Herne's Oak I admirable! my lord—and my Lord 
Graham shall I'emnmber the words of Master Page, ^Thei’C 
be many who dojear to walk by this Heme's Oak !' ”— 
when up ho rose, 

^ Can I assist you, Elliston ? ” asked Lord William, 
offering him his cocked hat, and disentangling his sword 
from his silken lega 
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By no means ” replied EUiston ; “ but—but your man 
is a long time about this tumbler of brandy and water.'' 

"Nay, nay,” cried Lord William, again laughing, "you 
forget—you liave already despatched it; and really, as it 
is very late-” 

" True, true!" interrupted KlUston, drawing out his 
watch, and looking at the reverse side of it; " we must 
bo going—Tjord Gmham will be punctual—hair triggers, 
my lord—and my hand is steady as iron.” 

" Hush! Do you know what day this is 1—Sunday 
morning.” 

"Then,”said Elliston,"your mau is the more reprohon- 
siblo in his delay of mixing this brandy and water.” 

After some further difficulty, tho manager was placed 
in the hackney-coach. "You'll follow, my loi'd?” said 
ho, in a conrulcntial whisper. ^ 

" Certainly.” 

" I'licn, 1 um content To Shooter's IDll! ” oxcloimod 
the manager to tho coachman—and off he dtt>ve. 

The next morning, or mther that veiy morning, by ten 
o'clock, lioliort William EUiston, in full possession of his 
energies, and far move alive to business thim many about 
him, was at his wi4ting-tablo in that ])rivute room, in 
wliich, ten hours before, he Iiad toasted the fair owner of 
tho ivory fan. 

In the course of the morning the following letter reached 


" Chstobcrlftin^s Office, 3d May 
«Sin,—I regret to have heard that you felt hurt at 
some cxpt*ession I used towards you, last evening. 
This was far fmm my intention, my only object being to 
induce you to lake some means which would remedy the 
disorder in tlie pit of the Theatre; as well as the annoy* 
once which it was to his Majesty, and the rest of the 
audience. I feel sony that you should have niisconceivcd 
me so as to suppose I woidd intentionally have said 
anything disagreeable to you. 

" I remain. Sir, your obedient, 

" Gkahajl" 
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"WILLIAM TELL** AND THE BEHEAESAU 

In this month, Shoridan Knowles’s drama, " William 
Tell,” was acted at Drury Lane Tlieatre, for the first tiina 
Its success was unqualified, and Macready’s inq>er8onatiou 
of the hero, a most effective and masterly piece of dramatic 
art. The history, however, of this play, immediately 
preceiUng the night in question, is rather curious. The 
fiffh act was in rehears^, on the momitig pi'evious to 
representation, when Mocready abruptly quitted the 
theatre, declaring the play was not in a state for acting, 
and that he consequently should not play the part. The 
constoruation of the manager may be imagined. A mcs< 
sengci', with a letter from Elliston, was despatched to 
Maevoady, at his rosidonco, Hampstead Hc^ith, but ho 
rotunied with the forbidding rejdy, that Mr Macready 
still positively refused to play on the onsmng oveuiug. 

On the ^following morning, Elliston received the an¬ 
nexed letter, which, in justice to Macready’s friendliness 
we beg to iusort:— 

" My dear Sir,—Y our note was delivered to "me in 
bed, last nigbt, and I was obliged, in conscquenco, to 
return a verbal answer* I can only repeat my deep 
regret, tliat you should be ineonveniencod ;—wore I now 
in health and strength, I know I should long since have 
been induced to yield to your necessities. 

"I certainly said, more than once, that you might 
almost test secure of me for Wedne^ay, 11th; but at 
that time Mr* Knowles himself had engaged to stay in 
town and assist me, which ho has not done, but left mo 
entirely to my own reaoarcea As to neglecting re¬ 
hearsals, I cannot really divine to what you refer, unless 
to my quitting the stage yesterday, when you asked a 
gentleman there to arrange the last scene of the play. 
I now understand you do not wish me to play the part at 
fiW, if not to-night. If you will give me back my 
strength and health, I will do it. I am truly, truly sorry 
that I cannot; and since my engagement must be of 
little or no value to you without a novelty, 1 do not desire 
to take your money, or occupy your night% unless I fully 
answer your demands on my exertions. 
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“ Unprepared and imperfect as we are, I am obliged to 
say, I cannot (although 1 would if I could) play it to¬ 
night. In declaring this, to show you that 1 wish only 
justice, I also state that I will, without a murmur, 
abandon my engagement, and even my benefit night, the 
only chance I look to for meeting the expenses of my 
coming and staying here, rather than that you shonhl, 
fur one moment, impute to me selfish or sinister 
motives 

“ I am, with every good wish, my dear Sir, 

“ Yours very tnily, 
“William Charles Macready.” 

But the production of the play for the 11th was still 
a vital question with the lessee; one effort more was 
resolved on, and Ellistun determined on going himself to 
IfaiupHtead. “Journeying with this intent,” he met 
iMucready on his roiwl to town, when they directed their 
steps to Drury Lane—Macready here still refused to 
cum)tly. George Robins was eloquent, and backed his 
hopes by a bet, that Macready would yet assent. 
Calcruft, on the other hand, was buried in despair. 
Effijrts were yet stirring until five o’clock ; but in vain. 
At length, however, Calcraft, in most impressive lan¬ 
guage, l>eggcd the trial of the play, as a j)er8onal favour, 
pleading the serious exigencies of the establishment. 
Macready yielded—the play was acted—and no drama 
on a first representation bad ever been more triumphant! 

Terry, in July, purchased, in conjunction with Yates, 
the Adelphi Theatre, and withdrew himself, consequently, 
A'om Drury Lane Theatre. He showed Elliston a letter, 
which he had received from Sir Walter Scott, enclosing 
£fi00, an intended legacy to his godson, Walter Scott 
Terry, which he now ^vanced to the father to assist him 
in his new purchase—Alas, poor young Walter was never 
benefited by a single penny—the whole being swallowed 
up in Terry’s failure. 
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On a certain occasion, at tlie close of this season^ 
Elliston and Beazley met, as fellow-travellers, on the 
outside of the Hastings coach; there was also a thiinl 
poison, a prccisedooking stranger, who sat by them. 
After travelling several stages together, in the merriest 
humour imaginable, the coach arrived at River head, the 
l»lace of Beazley^s destination. Hero he alighted, and, 
noticing tlie atmosphere to give pretty positive indications 
of a storm, observed to Elliston, in the most eonfidential 
terms, as he was descending, that, in the event of rough 
weather, ho was at liberty to use his gt'eat coat, whiidi 
lay on the roof of the coach, on condition he would bring 
it safely to London -at a stated time. The offer was 
extremely opportune, and so accepted. The fricmls shook 
liauds ; Beazley stnick off into a now direction, and the 
coach proceeded towards Tunbridge. 

Within ten minutes, surely enough, the windows of 
the heavens were opened, and a pitiless mn came down. 
Elliston, of course, seized the coat, and had already thrust 
liis right arm into it, when the prim stranger started up, 
and, with a most grotesque look of dismay, exclaimed, 
Hollo, sir !—that’s my coat! ” 

“ Your coat, sir ? ” responded Elliston, forcing the 
other arm with greater resolution into its appropriate 
sleeve—your coat, sir ? I hold this property under na 
assignment of my ^end, who has just quitted us.” 

“Your friend, sirl I know nothing of your friend, 
and as little of you. I only know that's my coat, and I 
must have it.” Hero the rain poured down still more 
furiously; and in vain the disseised claimant protected 
Idmself, by buttoning up the scanty black jacket which 
he already had on, and covering his kersey pantaloons 
with a shattered cotton handkerchief figured by the signs 
of the Zodiac, of which Aguariui was uppermost—Sir, 
I’m wet through already, and must have it—must—must 
—I tell you.” 

** My Mend—if you take this coat, I shall be wet through 
also; ” emphatically observed EHUrton, ** and there is no 
occasion for both dm to suffer by one shower of rain.” 

The &ct is, by this time, Elston clearly perceiving 
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he had boon made a subject of Seazley’u niauvaiac 
plaia<mter%e^ hugged himself still closer under the folds of 
his most ample wrapper. 

« D—n it, sir," cried the traveller, Pm a quiet man ; 
but this is enough to mahe a Quaker strangle his grand¬ 
mother. Sir, 1 must have my coat—iny coat, sir." 

Tim i*ain still ap])earcd to increase, and the manager 
still closer hugged himself. 

^^Sir, sir, but you shall hear of this!”—roared the 
stranger, who perhaps had never been in so thorough a 
passion before in his whole life—whoever you are, sir. 
Here, coacliniaQ—stop! stop, I say !” 

“ Stop, just in the middle of the town, sir, in ten 
minutes,” said the driver, without turning his head. 

The coach no sooner stopped than dowd sprang the 
stranger in the kerseys, which ]> 0 Hitlvely clove to his 
bones tighter than his own skin, and, in a fury not to bo 
described, commenced a headlong ap})eal to the coach¬ 
man. The driver, who was himself a bit of a wag, soon 
discovered, by our hero's style of justification, that some 
wicked game had been at work, and was about advising 
a division of the property between the two claimants, by 
tearing the surtout into two equal parts, when Elliston 
magnanimously said— 

No ; this quiet gentlemau and myself have both set 
up a claim to the garment in question, and the worthy 
judge, like another Solomon, would recommend a sever¬ 
ance of the limba To that I am not a consenting 
party. Listen, then,” continued he, unbuttoning tlie 
coat, and deliberately preparing to put it off, as the Vain 
had by this time conriderably abated. Listen! 1 have 
enjoyed the services of this coat for seven miles, and will 
now make a new assignment of it to my friend here for 
the remainder of his days.” 

^ But I am going no further!” screamed the appellant. 

Nor I,” replied Elliston, who now walked into the 
inn-yard to order a chmse for a cross-road. 


It was at the request of the committee of Drury Lane 
tliat Elliston had set off for the purpose of seeing a 
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cert-ain actor, wljo waa then engaged at the Welle 
theatre. 

The play was " Richard III.,” the actor in question 
suBtaiuing the principal character. That it was a wild- 
goose chase may be readily believed, for disapprobation 
was soon manifested in very palpable hisses, and by the 
cml of the third act, the endemic pervaded the whole 
audience. The acting certainly was bad, but the ill- 
nature of the audience, a far greater scandal of the 
two. Stiddenly the poor persecuted player, dropping his 
character, advanced to the front of the stage, and thus 
addressed bis judges :— 

^'Ladies and Gentlemen,— Mr. Kean is playing this 
part in London at a salary of X30 per night: I i*eccive 
but \Sa. a week; and if it isn^t good enough for the 
money, the Lord above give you a better humanity.” 

This well-timed repit>of, delivered with much point and 
feeling, won instantly all hearts to his favour. It is un¬ 
necessary, however, to state, the cbami did not extend to 
the manager of Drury Lane. 

The iron tongue of midnight ” had tolled twelve as 
Elliston was step]>ing into bis carriage from the stage- 
door of Drury Lano Theatre, when a stranger suddenly 
sprang forward from an obscure comer of the hall, and, 
]iresontiug his card, demanded an instant audience from 
the fleeting manager, 

^‘I am, Mr. ElUston,^ said the stranger, ^^the author of 
a tragedy, enclosed many months ago to this theatre, by 
tlio title, ' John SobieskL' I have called, sir, fourteen 
times at this door, and - — ” 

Is it in a bine cover} ” demanded EUiston, with 
much vivacity. 

“ The very same.” 

Then just step into my carriage, and we will talk the 
matter over.” 

The author having obeyed, Elliston followed, and with 
great deliberation threw himself back on his seat, and the 
vehicle moved on. The imprisoned author natxirally 
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looked to this oppoiiiuniby for talking the matter over, 
but to hia great mortitication, the manager uttered not a 
word. Within twenty minutes the carriago drew up in 
Hadlow Street, at tlie tesideuce of James Wallack, when 
Elliston, with much solemnity of manner, begged to be ox* 
cused for a short time, as he luul some important business 
to transact with his friend at the house in question. The 
diuiuatist, though a little astonished, had no choice but 
consent, and out stepped the manager, leaving John Ho- 
bieski tenant of the vehicle* Tlie fact was, Elliston had 
engaged to sup witli Wallack, and bad arrived, true to 
his appoint QIC lit, for that agreeable purpose. Not a syl¬ 
lable now passed between the two friends respecting John 
Hohmki in tho coach, and, in the course of ten nunutos, 
Kllistou liad altogether forgotten ho had ever hoard of 
such a being. 

Wallack*B snp[>er, as may be well believed, was liberal 
enough, and, at about three o'clock in the morning, Ellis¬ 
ton, having dipped into more tumblcra of brandy and 
water than plays, was about taking his departure, after 
the best manner he was able. Appearing now to have 
some little recollection of «/o/m wlio still ramain- 

ed in tbe carnage, Elliston desli’ed his CfXiclmian to de¬ 
scend, and making him take an inside scat ^ta-drvia to the 
patient Pole, he mounted the box, and gathering up the 
reins, drove off. 

What ]>assed daring their sinuous course between 
John" the Coachman and John” the Pole, has never 
been ascertained, but in duo time tho party reached 
Elliston’s stables, when the galliard mazmger descending, 
with the same air of gravity with which he had mounted, 
deliberately walked to bis own home, leaving his man and 
the author to settle between them all tliat remained to be 
said on John Sobieski ” in the blue cover. 

Before noon, however, of that veiy day, Elliston en¬ 
closed the missing tragedy, with a very penitent letter, 
and a ftee-admission to Drary Lane for the season, to the 
enraged dramatist 

Authors spring up like mushrooms,” observed Mr. 
Oaloraft^ on hearing EUiston bad refused this play. 
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“ They do/ re])Ued the great leescc j “ but if they were 
only half as good, I should like them better.'* 

The Manager receives the following strange announce* 
mcut from a ^^stricken” youth, dateti from DeYOuport:^ 

—I have at length summoned foHitudo, and 
address you. My rosolution is to tempt my stai's on tho 
stage ; this, many have hazarded boibro me; some with 
success, others with failure. My expentncnt, theinsfore, is 
no now story. Tlie course, Mr. ElHston, was your own. 

My age is not quite eighteen years. [ am slightly 
built, aud not fully dovelo^MMl; but my stylo of acting is 
the bold—the iiupi'cssive—the stately and tho grand. 
In one word, the disgtiisc I hint at will ])o mi/ wx: lam 
a fair youth, and desire to try the part of A/ey Aforrili 69 , 
Should I succeed, I would then proceed to Elvira and 
Lodi/ Afacbetk. History shall 1*0001x1 mo the * D'Eon * of 
the stage. ‘When of age, I shall come into possession of 
considerable property; I then qtiit the stage, and bid you 
farewell. My tnistros an<l yourself sliall l»e alone j>os* 
sessed of the secret. Hliould you entertain niy proposal, 
on which many minor ]K)iutB still remain for <liaou 8 sion, 
direct a letter, * C. AI./ to be left at No. 9 , a stationer’s, 
Newington Butts, nearly oppodte the church.” 

It is nocdleas to say, the Chevalier ** had no response 
fix>m the manager. Within a week from the date of the 
above, Ellistoii received a brief note from the impatient 
false one/’ censuring his neglect^ and demanding an im¬ 
mediate answer. The answer, however, not forthcoming, 
nothing further was heard of the Chevalier. Tho above 
was supposed to be an ibat of Theodore Hook. 

The failure of a drama which bad been produced at 
Druiy Lane, under the title “ Five Minutes too Late,” 
and brought out with very considerable expense, was a 
serious blow to the subject of these Memoirs. The piece 
was produced with the view of giviog a representation of 
the coronation of the Eling of Fruice; written by George 
Colman. Although aided by the ma^rly productions of 
Stanfield, who actually went to Bheuna to make bis ne* 
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cessaiy sketches, and many incidental exertions, inTolving 
ah extensive outlay, the result of ^^Five Minutes too 
Late ” was a melancholy event to the straggling manager. 

The prosperity of Ellistou was now dearly gone ; his 
resources fast failing, and his health materially invaded ; 
but he was still not without hope ; and there were mo¬ 
ments (alas I nocturnal) when, under the influence of his 
old treacherous friend, the distiller, he yet resolved ^^with 
a light heart to begin the world anew.’* 

Certain it is, a very novel determination occupied him 
for seveitd weeks, and this was a trip to America, 
whereby he calculated on reaping considerable profit, and 
by his absence silencing, in a great measure, p0}mlar abuse, 
which, at this ]>eiiod of Lis history, was hea2>cd un- 
s^^aringly upon him. 

Ho now sent for his eldest son, William, whom ho had 
recently placed at the university, to take the management 
of the t}ieati*c, and Air. Culcruft attended a )neetiog of 
the committee, to make aii'augcmcnts for ElUstou’s de¬ 
parture. For some unex])lained cause, the Atlantic 
project was finally abandoned. 

A very considerable time had passed away, and Elliston 
had heai^ nothing of '^luvisiblina,” wheu a letter reached 
liim, from his mysterious moDitreas 

1 ne’er shall stay my prose or lay*^ 

My caution ne'ev shall end, 

Until I hear you’re fairly clear, 

Of your base ciiy Jriend, 

While both you quaff—be has the laugh— 

You pocket all the care, 

The ttiivmmitk is Falsehood’s myth, 

And plated as his ware. 

** You nightly meet—you pay the treat— 

But that is not the worst, 

He gains his end upon his friend, 

A usurer accurst. 

Fur iilver niandy your note of hand 
You giTc, as r^y quit— 

While he hA due your I. O. U., 

And serves you with a writ. 

* These hints of ” Invisihlina” apply to a disreputable silTersmith 
with whom Elliston had become, unfortunately, familiar. 
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lilliston havbg presented to Talma, in the summer, 
a beautiful Roman stage sword;—recciyed the follow¬ 
ing handsome acknowledgment from the French trage¬ 
dian:— 

beau Mr. Elliston, — I am informed by the 
newspapers that you were not in a very good state of 
healtli; however, 1 keenly wish tliat this letter may find 
you in better spints. I return you my most hearty 
thaTiks for the valuable token of your friendship and tes¬ 
timony of your kind remembrance. How do you go on 
^vith your theatrical aSairs 1 Has your * French Corona¬ 
tion ^ filled up your cash-box i 1 hope, for the good I 
wish you, that the English copy has attracted a greater 
influx of gazers than the French original. Wo have been 
accustom<id to ho many exti*aordinary things in France, 
that we take very little notice of those kind of shows ; 
but if wo, like you, arc not permitted to expose to public 
gaiety, upon our theatres, mock-priests and all the eccle¬ 
siastical hierarchy, we have, iu reward, the immense 
advantage to possess them in reality, and all the congre¬ 
gation of the Jesuits over the bargain. 

*^The ne\^^pa[)er8 tell us that Macready and Kean have 
left you to liunt after fortune in America—is not it a 
great loss for you ? I see that you have been much per¬ 
plexed by the amorous adventure of the latter. The 
public were, indeed, very unjust towards him; for, on the 
stage, he was but the representative of Jiicha/rd or of 
ffamleL They bad nothing to do with Mr. Kean, the 
private gentleman, sedneer or seduced. They had a right 
to judge of Ms capacities on the stage, and not of his 
wrong*^oing in the chamber. His life in the vulgar 
world had no relation with his life in the poetical world. 
The stage and a court of justice are quite distinct things; 
hut, my dear sir, in Engird, as in Fiance, the Public by 
a secret impulse of envy, delight often in putting down 
the idol they have once erected; they are like those 
capricious savages who flog their gods when they imagine 
they have some cause of complaint against them. As, 
with regard to Miss Foote, it seems tlmt public opinion 
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has takea another course; bat it is not surprisiiig; 
opinion upon the actions of those who lead a public life 
often forms itself at raiulozn; it is a kind of lottery— 
hazard makes the losers and the gainers—however^ it 
seems that our old French gallantry has passed over to 
England, and mastered even your stem judges; they have 
sided with the fair sex and i^en the part of beauty. So 
much to their credit! Go<l bless you, my dear Elliston, 
Hud let mo tell you, like the doctor in our IVIolidre, SalxtSf 
honorf et argentum atque banum appetitwn / 

‘‘Your ever well-wisher and friend, 

« Talma ” 

In apparont health, Elliston had attended the general 
meeting of Dinxry Lane proprietors in July 182d; his 
energies were at tlieir accristoincd pitch, and his mind 
displayed that usual quick perception and ability to busi¬ 
ness for which, from a youth, he hwl boon remarkable. 
In August, not quite a fortnight from the above meeting, 
only then in hia fifty-first year, Elliston had become, as 
though by the retributive visitation of the slighted deity 
Prudence, a helpless, decrepit, tottering old man ! Awful, 
as remarkable, w&s this sudden change. From his erect 
position lie liad sunk, like the yielding foundations of a 
stately pile—the proportions of the fabric wore lost, and 
he seemed yet to survive only at the will of chance. But 
Dr. Pearson had had much experience in his patient. He 
persisted that his patient would yet live, and rally; for 
it was DOW confidently reported his dissolution was at hand. 

Withiu a few days Elliston was so far recovered from 
this extraordinary attack as to be able to take a short 
drive in his carriage; and, in the same month, while 
returning from one of these brief excursions, he was 
arrested by a Jew, residing in Hemming'a Bow, for £50 
—a sum which had remained still unpaid, of an enormous 
amoont, which the manager had inconsiderately given 
for a few suits of clothe^ which bad been tised in the 
unfortunate ** Five Kinut^ too Late.^ 

On the following week, ho was at liberty to bo removed, 
on board a steamer, for the purpoee of going to Bamsgate; 
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—a power of attorney was in consequence executed, 
empowering his eldest son, William Gore Elliston, to act 
for him in the affaii's of the theatre. The language of the 
medical ccrtiiicate, under which the power was granted, is 
rather curious:— 

“1 do hereby certify that Robert William Elliston, 
Elsq., is at this time labouring*under inability in the use 
of his hands, so as to deprive him of the power of writing 
the letters of his own language, or of any other language; 
but tliat he is in a perfectly sound state of mind, and, of 
course, competent to transact any business requiring the 
hiculties of reason. 

“ GsofiOE Pearson, X.D., Physician. 

“ George Street, Hanover Square, 

“ Angost I5tli, 1825.” 

• 

Kenny was now ap[>oiated young Elliston’s advisor ; 
and had the official been equal to his duty, the Klliston 
interest in Drury Lane Theatre might, for a time, have 
been kept together. Kenny received a salary of £7 per 
week ;*hc attended the theatre but rarely, and produced 
two xmsuccessful pieces. 

In September, 1825, Drury Lane Theatre again opened, 
this being the sixth season of Elliston’s term. 

The lessee returned from Ramsgate, considerably 
improved in health; but still unrestored to the use of 
his hands. Ho bad the mortification of discovering his 
afiairs, which bad become “ Fine by degrees, and beauti¬ 
fully less,” in a still deeper state of embarrassment than 
when he quitted London. This the committee having 
foreseen, called together a meeting of their body, and the 
result of their deliberations compelled tbeir lessee to 
retire for a time within the sanctuary of the rules of the 
King’s Pench Prison. 

The expenses at this lime at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden Theatres greatly exceeded £200 per night. In 
1765, those of Driny Lane were less than £70. The com¬ 
pany consisted of almut 160 performers. Garrick was at 
the head of the company, with a salary per night of 
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£2. 15d. C<i ; Yates and his wife at £3. 6& 8(L ; Palmer 
and his wife, £2 ; King, £h 6a 8d.; Parsons, the same; 
Mrs. Cibber, £2. 10a ; Mra Pritchard, £2. 6a Hd.; Mra 
Clive, £1. 15s.; Miss Pope, 13a 4d.; Signor Guistinclli 
(chief singer), £1. 3a 4d.; Grimaldi and his wife (chief 
dancers), £1. 

To SL George^s Fields, that territory of Ids early fume, 
—^tbe soil which he had actually rendered famous, the 
Great Lessee of Drury l^ne now witlidrew. But in 
his obscure spot, Temple Place, ho was neither forgotten 
nor neglected by the friends his good fellowship hud 
once acquired; so that, like William Oldys, there was 
some danger of his becoming ]> 06 itivc 1 y enamoured of his 
retreat. Nor were there wanting otliers who, having still 
faith in the prosperity of bis days to como, collected 
around him through more worldly consideration a Though 
still labo\iring under infirinity, yet his stout heart and 
natural tem]>erament sustained him buoyant over his 
almost unfathomable por|>lexiti68, and enabled him to 
view, with an unrufflt^ spirit, some scandalous attempts 
to blacken his reputation and iiiitate his creditors. 

In consequence of these, Mr. Robins, in a published 
letter, observes :— 

.It is not for me to give publicity to what may be 

Mr. Elllston’s available property ; but I can boldly assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that one-fourth of the 
amount stated by the Titnee, and very considerably less 
than the sum expended on the improvement of the 
theatre, would clear Mr. Elliston from every pecuniary 
difficulty; consequently, his debts have * this extent—no 
more.’ 

The statement, ^ That a creditor present refused to 
sign the letter of licence, and added, that it was precipi¬ 
tate in me to propose iV m entirely without foun<&tion. 

There were assembled creditors to the amount of 
£12,000 and upwards; and I should do injustice to the 
kind feeling that actuated them all, were 1 to deny myself 
tlie gratification of stating that there was not a di^n- 
tieut voice.” 
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EIlistoD, as we have observed, was not left to sour at 
“ Tuaii^s ingradtude ” in St. Geoi^ s Fields; and when 
visited here by troops of friends,” ho would waggishly 
ol)servCj the situation in which I now aiu, there are 
no followers olliMtd^ His little tea-parties, notwith¬ 
standing, became positively a fashion, at least, a point of 
attraction \ on which occasion tliat gentle sex, willing to 
participate adversity with those they regarded, wore by 
no means straugeiK In fact, KlUston*s tca-pariies in St. 
George's Fields wore oa sfitiluds as Foote's in the Hay- 
market, and as many ^^good things” both said and 
sictod. We doubt whether the tea-table of Garrick and 
Mrs. WoibngtoD, with Dr. Johnson for their guest, could 
have been more sparkling. One lady presents him with 
a bouquet of her own culling, another with a woollen 
comforter #f her own working, and a third some conserves 
of her own curing ; and for oonclnsion, 

** To tsake the wont, the monamh did no more 
Than all the Ptolemy a had done before.^’ 

In January, 1826, the Drury Lane Beef-steak Club 
was establish^. This, the youngest of many descendants 
of the first-bom bearing tbis name, at whose christening 
Garrick himself stood sponsor, was by no means a sprig 
unworthy the family stock. The object of tlie Drury 
Club of 1826 was to bring together, at the social board, 
artists connected with all do{>artments of the drama, at 
stated periods; where the flow of soul might bo of the 
richest vintage, but the board itself moderate and limited. 
The dinner was literally beef-steak faro, and at half-past 
four o’clock punctually served up, so that the actors who 
might on the same evening be required on the stage, 
would bare ample time and opportunity for partaking 
the good cheer without interruption to their professional 
obligations. 

One of the chief characteristics of this club was their 
place of meeting. This was in a small apartment expressly 
constructed within the large area of the painting-room, 
boxed in by thin partitions, painted and decorated by 
Marinari, emblazoned by appropriate symbols and illii9> 
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trated by pointed sentences. The “ Leges Convivales 
were placed in a conspicuous port of the room. Kero 
were no drones ; tlie fniges consumere nati had hero 
but little chaj)ce for admission^ though, be it well advised, 
the beef-steaks themselves were excellent, and as 
thoroughly enjoyed. Discord and contention were per¬ 
fectly unknown, unless, indeed, that intellectual strife in 
which the bits are sometimes hard, and the sense of them 
smarting; but, like those by Telephua, the inflicter him¬ 
self administered a cure, in the perfect good humour by 
which he stanched the wound. The steaks were di'cssed 
within sight and heai'uig of the seated guests, and the 
cook, in ^e true spirit of freemasonry, himself a totunber, 
was fii*st-rato in bis own department, and equally jealous 
of his privilege. This painted chamber,'* hallowed sis 
tliat at Westminster, resounded again with the common 
congintulatioHs of friends at half-pasit four, and re-echoed 
the alternate bo7i~fnots as they fell, like hail*atones, from 
all points of the corn{)ass ; or, rather, each member, like 
the princess in fairy l^d, opened not hia mouth but out 
dL*oppo<] some flower of fancy, some spiritual exotic, by 
which the whole conservatory was fragrant. Hei*e might 
Darwin have imagined a fresh Botanic Garden,** and 
conceived new fancies in luxurious rhyme. Here might 
Goldsmith have indulged in a new Kctaliation,*' and 
poured out his jdeasaut satire in characteristic touches. 

Hero, also, were commingled the wondrous sultaoism 
of Elliston, the melody of Brabam, the smart repartee of 
Cooke, the sprigUtliness of Wallack, the humour of John¬ 
stone, the fun of Harley, the “ franking " of Calcraft, the 
bistiedo of Bcazley, the anecdote of Lamb, the versatility 
of Mathews, the sententiousness of Arnold, th/e /aUeUo 
of Kelly, the old school of Pope, the sly flings of Peake, 
the roar of Kobins, the dry rubs of Dunn, and the 
amusing simplicity of linloy. Here the members sat, 
with their silver gridirons dangling from their buttons ; 
not the only orders," perhaps, then admitted into the 
theatre, whilst the company itself composed a fiee list" 
fiir more choice and beneficial than that which nightly 
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crowded the narrow side-entrance to the entertainments 
at Drury. Tlic vocal co\u% of the banquet was generally 
served with Kelly’s Woodpecker” Jack Jolnistone’s 

First of August,” and Billy linley’s “ Woodn^aiL” Yet 
“ all that’s bright must fiule,” and the " Diiiry Lane Beef¬ 
steak Club/’ though in great vigour for the few years in 
which it flourished, at length dwindled to a sluule^ and 
lives now but only in tnulitioit^ 

We have, from time to tim^ found it necessary to 
turn our attention to the myatorious Invisiblina.” Her 
re))eatcd letters;—her undoubted regard for tlie well¬ 
being of our heroand her accurate information in 
lespect of all his movements, greatly disturbed him. 
This state of things still continued, and although years 
luid ])a8sed«away siucc the date of her fiiut epistolary 
flivour, yet an equal mystery still Ining over the xna- 
chijicry by which slie worked and tho region of her 
habitation. 

On a certain afternoon, Elliston, by some strange 
chance, boi^ actually at homo, a ])craoQ rang at the 
street-door toII, and on a female servant appearing, placed 
a letter in her bauds, addressed to her master, and imme¬ 
diately, at a bnsk iiace, mode the best of bis way into 
Oxford Street. EIHston, at that moment, was passing 
through his hall ; he had caught a glimpse of the fleeting 
emissary, and having cast his eye on the superscription of 
the packet, at once })erceived the nature of tho corre- 
sjiondence. 

Without waiting the deliveiy of his hat, he sprang 

* Of the original Beof^steak Club (to which we have ebewhero 
aJlndedh Mn. Woffington wu a member, and president, and tho only 
woman emitted to the society. During its dmc, the Kit*Cat also 
fioarisbed. Ibis club took its name from Christopher Cat, who sold 
mutton pic8, and it was held in Shire Lane, Fleet Street. About 
forty noblemen and gentlemen of the first rank composed this cele¬ 
brated fraternity. The verses for their toasting-glasses were written 
by Garth, and the portraits of all its members painted by Kneller. 
Jacob Tonaon was their ** Billy Dunn” (secretary), and built a 
gallery at his house at Bam Elms, for the reception 6( the pictures, 
and where the club occasionally held ito moetings* 
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into the street, with all the alacrity he could command, 
and taking the direction of the letter-bearer in question, 
in two minutes liad turned the comer of Stratfot^ Place, 
into the stirriug tlioi*ough&re of Oxford Street Hero 
he paused for a moment, and again took to his heels, 
iu the lino of Cumberland Gate. His pace and aai^cct, 
naturally enough, excited the stare and astonishment of 
the crowd ; whou at the corner of Duke Sti*eet, with an 
exclamation of triumph, he seized a person roughly by 
the arm, and, in the half-intelligible accents which his 
breathless stito permitted, cried : 

** Ay ! now, now, I have you I—have you at last 1— 
you shall evade mo no longer—no longer I ** 

The man thus so unceremoniously handled and wildly 
accosted, turned with a look of dismay, for which a 
painter would have given the ransom of a Jcing. The 
gazers thickened. “Why—why—what’s thisl” demanded 
the terrificHl cltlenu, 

« No—no, no longer ! ” repeated El listen, acquiring a 
little strength. “ Whero is she 1 what is she) Tell me ! 
I must be satisded.’’ 

The surrounding people, as little uuder^nding the 
meaning of this address as the poor prisoner himself, wei'e 
presently divided on two questions j one party looking on 
Elliston as a maniac, and another quite as satisfted the 
piisouer was a pick]>ocket. 

“ Take him to the watch-house, sir,’’ cried one. “ I 
knows him ; ’tisn’t the first time.’’ 

“ Has tlie gentleman no attendant—no keeper 1 ” 
questioned a second, who took up the other surmise in 
respect of Elliston’s wits. 

“ Will you satisfy me on ^ Invisiblina 1 ’ ” demanded 
Elliston, with the fury of Gctoeian himself. 

“ Keleaso me, madman! ” vociferated the other. The 
mob now shouted again. 

At this period of our history.the street police were 
not in operation; but one or two persons more sensible 
than the mass of idlers around, suspecting some unhappy 
misuiiderstandlng between the parties, interfered, and by 
their managementi Elliston and his /ast Mend were 
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hun'icd within the doors of a neighbouring public- 
house. 

The scone being now shifted to the back parlour of the 
Whcatshcaf^” this eccentric drama proceeded The 
peaaiotiate excitement of EUiston had a little abatcdi but 
the indigDaiion of tlie unfortunate stranger was consi¬ 
derably increased. Again he violently appealed^ and 
angrily demanded the reason of this extraordinary uaage^ 
when Kl list oil) becotniug somewhat intelHgihle, and the 
nature of the case being partly explaineil, it turued out 
(as the reader may guess) tliat the bewildered manager 
hud laid his hands on the wrong {Matson ; the one present, 
being a decent trmlcsmau on Ids way lioino to his five 
o*chx:k tea and toast, and the real emissary of Invi- 
siblina,’’ by this timCt in rocoipt of his half-crown reward 
for his meiytorious punctuality. 

In Aj>ril) Elliston was so far recovered, tlmt he once 
again made his obeisance before a crowded audience under 
the old roof, Drury Lane Theatre. Jiowr w'os again 
himself. Tie hod wisely chosen this part for Ills reap- 
pearance, in which he had always given the most lively 
satisfacti<ni, by a varied display of his rich comic jHDWcrs ; 
and on this occasion, with the exception of a little rigidity 
of muscular action, he appeared to recu^H^mte the very 
days of his early celebrity. Tlie duration of ElHston's 
late confinement, under the double lock of law and pbysii^ 
had not been unwisely employed. If we cannot, in sooth, 

** Retirement, rural quiet, fnendebip, books, 

Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 

Progressive virtue and approrlng Heaven/*— 

we can, with confidence, declare that his time of estrange¬ 
ment from the turmoil of Drury Lane Theatre was 
occupied in a way creditable to his good resolutions. He 
had studied diligently in this interim, the character of 
Falstaff; had re^ the best critiques on former actors in 
the part, and brought to bis aid the most earnest appli¬ 
cation of his own natural perceptions. His object was 
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not merely to j)lay the part of FaUtaffl hut to give " one 
laurel moi'e ^ which should bo worthy of his early days, 
and honourable in hia decline 

The 11th of May was the day advertised for his n]>- 
peamneo in “ The First Part of Henry IV,,” and, at tlie 
lost i^ehcarsal, on the boards of the theatre, a private 
party of friends was assembled to witness his leading, 
and conceptions of the several scones. 

Not less encouraged by the friends ai'ound him, tiian 
animated by the project he had undertaken, Elliston 
went through the rehearsal of the part in a maritcrly and 
striking manner, delighting and astonishing all around 
him. 

“ What will he do at night 1 ” was now the universal 
inquiiy—which, while some askeil themsedves with senti¬ 
ments of secure exultation, others re])catcd ^with most 
unwilling forebotliiig. A great house was expected, foi‘ 
Elliston and his friends were fully jicrsuadcd tlic eyes of 
£uni])e were fixed on the event of the 11th of May at 
Drury Lane. Tlio auditory, however, was not nuoierous, 
but of a character, flattering to the comedian, being com* 
posed of the oldest play-goers and time lovers of the 
drama. Ellislou pla^’^ed his part, and ]dayod it well. 
His rich, oily, vein of humour was copiously poui’ed out 
in his delineation of the cozening knight, and his pointed 
delivery of his whimseys, in soliloquy, rendered the per¬ 
formance, if not unequalled, yet assuredly striking. The 
truth must be told :—The keen edge of that spirit, which 
he was unable strenuously to wield, yet glittered through 
the worn scabbard of his mortal frame, and would not be 
drawn. His acting on this night we cannot say was 
unequalled, for it had been greatly suiqiasBed by the 
memorable rehearsal of which we have spoken. 

The annual dinner, in aid of the Drury Lane Thea¬ 
trical Fund, having t^en place, Elliston, who had been 
announced for his second appearance in the part of 
Falstaff^ on the following evening, prepared for the oom- 
pletion of bU efforta Beyond doubt, considerable interest 
had been excited in the dramatic circles by this novel 
undertaking, and a report oi the famous rehearsal having, 
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hy this timo^ become a topic of theatrical go&rip, a nume¬ 
rous party was assembled on the occasion. 

Kllistou^ though labouring under extreme debility^ re¬ 
solutely avoided his old restaurant and its usurious eiTccts, 
wine. He ato little, for, alas, he could do no more, and 
a single glass of Madeira was the only apptU to the 
night's enteq>rise ! Ills energies were fully and sue* 
coHsfully displayed in the two first acts of the tragedy, so 
fully, that be unfortunately drew on the whole amount, 
while expcncUtiux^ was still necessary. As ho proceeded 
he weakened, and gave most distinct signs of inadequate 
sti^^ngth oven to sustain the struggle. Tlic fifth act had 
comiueiicod, and in his sccue with the Pnnee 0 / WcUeSy 
as lie was approaching the oi*chcstra, he fell boilily on tlic 
stuge, tlirough utter exhaustion. Tins was the luat night 
that i!)1 listen ever apj)carcd on the boards of Dioiiy Lane 
Tlieatre! 

We have never attempted to justify Elliston's in’cgu- 
laritics, or to veil his errors, but the general report of his 
ebriety oil this occasion was totally without foundation. 
False, however, as it was, he had only to thank the repu¬ 
tation he had acquired, for the insinuations in question ; 
as some characters may lay to their account, not to be 
believed though they do si>eak the truth. The^^t/o/m 
liuU^^ in noticing this event, tartly observed, that 
KlUston fell off in the fourth act, and fell down in the 
fifth.'' As monarch of Drury, Elliston, farewell! 

Who ventured all bla fortunes at a cast, 

Andfougbc, like Hannibal, to fall at last.” 

Two days after the above event, as Elliston was musing 
—perhaps occupying himself in vain regrets—the usu^ 
hall porter tapped at his door panel and announced a 
stiangor. Before the manager had power either to deny 
himself or permit an interview, the said stranger was in 
his presouce. Elliston looked with some little astonish¬ 
ment, for verily the intruder was of a habit to excite it. 
He was a tall man, with long, black, but scanty hair. 
His shirt-coUar was of very large dimensions, one side of 
which positively covered his cheek, and the other, beaten 
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down, lay over a loosje, wry-tied neckcloth. He wore a 
green coat, and waistcoat of the same colour, both of which 
were liberally adorned by gilt baaket-buttons; a pair of 
grey tight ^lantaloons atid high dices, completed his 
costume. 

Mr. Ellistou I ” cried he, abruptly seating himself, 
whilst he til mat out his logs from the cliair, aud plunged 
his hands into his two caiiacious pockets—Mr. Elliston, 
liave I the ]>leasure of beholding you—of B])caking to youl 
My name, sir, is GordorC^ 

The manager replied, with a look wlach seemed to say, 

BOO no ju><t cause or im|>edinient to the contrary*'* 
The stranger proceeded— 

My name is Gordon^ Mr* Elliston. I have gazed on 
you—wondered at you—^thought of yon, fox- niauy and 
many a day; but this is the first of my happiness in 
knowing yon. My name is ffonion.” 

The manager still held silence. 

Mr. (cordon went on : ‘‘ Any man but you, Mr, 
Elliston, might think my address strange ; but you are a 
strange man yourself, and must not be surprised, if, uow 
and theu, you meet with a subject of os eccentric a fancy 
as your own* But my uamo is Gordon.^ 

Still was the manager mute. 

Mr. ElIiHtou,'' coutiuued the other, in a more tempe¬ 
rate key, you have for som^^for many years, been 
acknowledged the first comedian of the Age. You are 
now at the head of a great theatrical concern, which 1 
grieve to believe is no longer a fiourlshing speculation. 
Would a sum of money be useful to you f" 

Sir! ” responded Glisten, with a look of inquiry. 

“ Would a sum of money, I say, be useful to you f 
My name is Gordon.^ 

To say that a sum of money would not be useful, to 
one having such responsibilities as mine," responded 
Elliston, would be at least to assert an improbability— 
but why this question 1 ** 

** Because my name is Gi>rdon.^ 

Elliston, not at ouce perceiving the logical inference, 
was again silent* 
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Woultl ten tliousand ponnda be nscful to yon 1 
Ten thousand pounds ! ** 

“ Ay, Mr. Elliston !—^ten thousand pounds ; and you 
shall liavc them. Yon know my name— Gwdim^ 

TIjo manager was now pretty well convinced that the 
term eccentricity was the mildest which miglit fairly be 
applied to tho interrogator before him. 

‘‘How now!” rejoined the other, starting fi*om hia 
chair—“ I liave known you, sir, these twenty ycal's—have 
witnesKod yoiir merits, and now icam your necessities j 
don’t stick at fifteen thousand,” added he, in an impreasivo 
w}iis])er. 

“ The munificence of your oficr, Mr. Gofilon—” 

“ Ay, my nnino u Gordon,” interrupted tho stranger 
as ho seized the manager eagerly by tho hand—‘‘ My 
name ia fiordon, Harkyo ! I will exact but one 
promise from you at this moment: breakfast with me 
to-morrow inovning—to-morrow moiTiing, ten oVlock, Mr. 
hilliston—at Ihbotson’a }{oteH” 

Tlie manager hesitated. 

“ Come ! ” continued Mr. Gordon—*' thia promise, 
absolutedy J must have—Ibbotson’s Hotel, ten o’clock.” 

“ I will, sir,”—responded Elliston—“ 1 will wait on 
you by this appointment.” 

They were now passing together, towai'ds the hall, 
wheu Mr. froi'don demanded, who and wlmt the person 
might be, who was just then standing near to them 1 

The promjiter to this establishment, Mr. Wilmot,” 
resiionded the manager. 

On hearing which, the visitor made a ninh towards the 
worthy official, into whose hands he suddenly thrust ten 
sovereigns, and assuring him bis name was Oordo^i^** 
without another word liastily quitted the theatre. 

Wilmot, very properly being desirous of immediately 
abandoning his claim to the ten sovereigns, delivered 
them into ElUston’s hands, the latter being now x-csolved 
to be faithful to his appointment, the next morning, at 
Ibbotson’s Hotel. 

At five minutes before the hour appointed, Elliston 
was in Ycre Street, and demanding to be shown by the 

3 c 
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waiter to Mr« Gordon's apartment, up he went, and, on 
entering the room, pei^ceived the breakfoet-table suitably 
arranged for two pci'scns ; but Mr. Gordon wiu not visible. 

Ill about five uuiiuiea his cars were saluted by u kind 
of triumphal shout, and presently Mv. Uoitlou himself 
abrii]>tly entered from an inner room, apparently just 
from his be<l, for he was literally in his night uttiro; in 
eacli hand he held bauk-bills to a considerable amount, 
which lie now s]»orted in tlic wind. 

‘‘ Hero thoy are! — hero they are, Mr. Elllston I — a 
small dividend only at ju'esent; but doift stick at twenty 
thousand !'* c:;cluiiiiing which, ho scattered the money in 
various parts of the i^ui. 

The malady of Mr. Gordon seemed rather to liavo 
gathered stismgth since the occurrence of the day befoi'e. 
His manner was more wild, and the unattirod state in 
which he a]»pouvcd, still added to tlie manager’s dilemma. 
But Mr. Gordon went on after the inannor of yesterday j 
tossing the notes; repeating liis own name; and assuring 
the luauager of his |>ertnanunt fnendHhi]i. 

Ellistou was now in dowmight alarm, and rang the 
bell with some violesice. As the door oj>ened, ^ The 
trembling notes ascend the sky/ 

The nuuiter of the house was called—the waifs and 
estrays woi'c collected together and coididrd to his custody. 
The ton ])ounds, which had been so strangely foiecd on 
Wilinot, were ako given up; and Mr. Gordon liaving in 
the interim taken flight into hia hmer apartment, Ellis^ 
ton made tlio best of his way from Ibbotson's Hotel. 

On inquiry, it appeared that the present wild cxliibi* 
tion was by no means the first tltat Mr. Gordon had 
displayed. His coouexious were of the highest I'ospccta- 
bility, and his means considerttblo ; but, wdien under the 
influence of mental attacks, he would make these profusive 
offers, at the suggestion of the moment. Without doubt, 
lie had often encountered less scrupulous friends than the 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre. 

A general meeting of the committee was now sum-* 
moned on the aflairs of Druiy Lane Theatre, aud the 
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fircu Til stances of llie lessee ; two days previously to which, 
M V. Culcraft called on Elliston, advising him to announce 
liis intention of withdiawing fi*om the theati'c, on the 
grounds of ill health and increasing infirmity ; but this, 
Kllistou rejected with extmne acrimony. In May, the 
inoeiing tool; place, and the result was a demand that 
Elliston should jiay up his nirears, amounting to .£6,500, 
M'itliin three dnya. Such were the tenns !—such, the con¬ 
sideration gimitod to a nuui, who, on the statements of 
this veiy coniinittce, had laid out nearly i30,000 in 
rebuilding, impwving, and dccointing their property 
<—•to one who, os h^ssce, had ]>md XG6,000 rent out of 
£71,000,* 

At the ox))iration of the three dnya, Klliston attended 
the adjourned luectiiig. lie uflered proposals from a 
(xnninittei^of his cwli(oi*s, who were ready to give security 
for the niijuufit still owing ; but the coDiniitteo of Drury 
Lane would accept nothing ^'but their bond.*' 

The Napoleon of Dnny would now have abdicated in 
favour of liis son; but the allied powci*B of tVie committee 

^ Elliston erected the portico tn Brydgen Strret, which mu9t 
be admitted was a iitcc^tsary n|ipc*iidago to the tJiestic, 
wimtevor may ho said of iis dehciency in grace. It was 
iXfinplrtcd under the sole dircciioii otid dealgn of Sir John 

Souut*, and co»t Elliston ..... £l,050 

lit* rebuilt the n'li<ile of the interior of the tb&Ure, from iho 
bare walls, which be was bound to du at the ex|>en.<ie of 
i.G,00U; the contract waa made for .17,000. The re- 
buildtog of the theatre and improviug the stage amounted 


to. 21,000 

The saloon he lined with look!ng-glass, at the expense of. • 1,000 

23,050 

Deduct the sum be was compelled to lay out .. 0,000 

17,054 

From that take his deficiency of rent .... • 5,500 

And the theatre will be indebted to Elliston .. •. £11,550 


ElHflton psid (he committee, during hia &e?eD years’ leaacesbip, 
upwards of Moaeond 

2c2 * 
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wore too powerfolly m arms to listen to any treaty 5u 
favuur of the family of the cloth ix»ned monarch, and thus 
received the affaiva of the theatre under their own 
tection. But of this committee, we fear, it could not be 
said, aa of Peter the Groat, that tyranny and usurpation 
were forgotten in the virtue and vigour of their govoini- 
mont. Injustice to the lessee waa Ibllowed by hioumpe^ 
tency to their own business. 

The habit of EllUlon, at this period of lua career, M^aa 
to return to Stratford Place, at about three oVlock A.M., 
after vespers ; and too frequently in that state of percep¬ 
tion to which all things in life are matters of indiilcr- 
ence. 

At tlie offing of Stratford Place ho hod frequently 
encounteird a little, fat, pudgy man, who ap.})rared to 
entertaiu the same indilfercncc to external things m 
himself. In plain English, our hero and the littlo fat 
unknown hud met many times, about the same spot, and 
under a similar conUmipt for sobriety. Each was to the 
other a perfect stmngcr; but a kind of satiirnaliun irco- 
masonry Heemed to exirt between them—and though they 
never exclianged a word, yet they as i>evfectly understood 
one another as though they had conversed together all 
their lives, and Lad never lived apart. 

As near throe of the moroing as might he, ocension 
after occasion, Elliston dmok, had met the little Htmngev 
drtmk ; the symjiathctic chord was struck as thoy passed 
each other, and they |>artcd, until about the Fumio hour of 
the following day; but, as we have just observed, with 
not the interchange of one syllable. 

After, however, some months of ibis spiritual acquaint¬ 
ance, they, on a certain morning, met as usual—the same 
spot—the same common state. Tbo little man made an 
abrupt halt, and gazing on Elliaton with a steadiness by 
which drunkenness is sometimes invested, marched 
solemnly up to him, and clasjnng him by the arm, ex- 
claimedMy friend —my friend! this can’t last for 
ever 1 ’’—which having said, without waiting for reply 
or comment, he staggered offi 
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In November, Elliston^s trustees, to whom he had 
made over his entire pro|)erty, effected a sale on the 
premises, Stmtford Place. The two magnificent suits of 
armour, which might have stood against the world,^ 
were knocked down for one hundred pounda 

On the 10th of December, Robert William EUiston, of 
the Theatre Royal, Drury .X^ane, and Leamitigton, dealer 
and chapman, appoaJt'cd in the character of bankvui>t« 

Non minus eat virius quam quttrere, parts tueri.'^ 

The fallen Great Lessee*’ now sought refuge at 
Leamington Priors, where, in his moments of doproasion, 
he would fiun« like Wolsey himself, Iiave laid down Itis 
ho nos in qniot} but, his thoughts being yet of the earth 
earthy, he noticed an advertisement in the 2Vmes news¬ 
paper, headed, Tu be let, the Surrey Theatra” In an 
instant ho felt he hod tasted of *^the enchanted herb 
whicl) did renew old ./£son^** and with the activity of 
fivc^and^thirty started for the metropolis. Not a moment 
was lost in pursitance of his object. Interviews were 
8 ]seedily obtained with the Surrey ]>roprietor3, or their 
representatives; and with a few hundred pounds advanced 
by aoiQO attached friends, mr h cJtampf on the old 
ground, St. George’s Fields,—the Assyrian fallen to the 
Arab, but still a warrior,—behold Robert William once 
again installed in the principality of the Surrey Theatre. 

EUiston not having at this precise time received his 
ccii;iticato, the lease was made out in the name of his son, 
Charles Robert. In the meantime, differences having 
taken place between our hero and West, the lessor, the 
latter refused to transfer the lease according to promise, 
when the certificate was signed in June, 1828. 

On taking possession, a second time, of the Surrey 
Theatre, the company which Ellistoo was enabled to col¬ 
lect was extremely good. He refitted the interior of the 
house, and effected con&dderable improvements in all 
departments of the building. The scenery he found in a 
very dilapidated state, on which exigency he engaged Mr. 
Marshall, a young artist, who had been a pupil of Mari- 
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nari, and had practised in tlio ])aiati?ig-roOTn of Dnny 
Lane Theatre witii tlioso accomplidhed mantel's^ Stanfield 
and Roberta Marshall was a young man of considcrablo 
gouius, to which ho added inditHtry and attention ; so 
t^hat within a very few ycai'S ho was enabled to take a 
lead in his profession.* 

A numerous audience witnessed the opening of this 
theati'e, on Whit^Monday, 1§27. Ellistott appeared in 
the fantastic, triune chai'acter of the Shufle^i and his 
public greeting, on tliia night, was os warm and euthii* 
siastio as on any previous event of his dminatic life. At 
the close of the piece ho 8tep]>ed forwaixl to make his 
speech ; a cii'ciimstHnce which his friends as fnlty expected 
os any part of the night’s cntortainuicnt wldch had been 
advertised in the IiUIh, and a treat which he seldom nig* 
gardly bestowed j like fleecy clothing, it was ntfK ct out of 
season—salutary at all tetii{>cmtures; for whether ap¬ 
plause or disapprobation, EUistou’s 8[)eech was always a 
COSO in point. 

It was at this time, under EllUton’s management at 
the Suri^cy, tiiat the singularly clever boy, MuRtcr 
Burke, made bis Rmt public appearance. HU attniction 
at the Surrey wan considciable. EllUton had engaged 
the lad at a salary of <£600 pur annum, with the view of 
taking him a provincial tour during tiie time the theatre 
might bo closed j a prujcct which was never carried into 
effect, the hcoltli of Ellistoii again declining, before the 
termination of the boy’s first Blackfriars’ season. 

Young Burke, when first introduced to Elliston, was 
extremely suiall of his age,—and on his father obseiTing 
to tlie manager, he was a very acute laih “ Why, yes,” 
replied Elliston, flxiug las eyes on the little hgnro— 
if bi'evity be the soul of wit, he is indeed so.^ 


* The whole ecenic depertment wt Cnvent Garden Theatre, under 
the reign of Macreody, was intrusted to the bands of Mr. Marshall. 
At the revival of ** Urnry the Fifth,Marshall greatly distinguished 
himself by his ma^iterly view of Old Southampton by Moonlight,’^ 
and also by the bat scene in that play. To the patronage of Elliston 
at the time alluded to above, Mandiall owes a great portion of his 
early success. 
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Managord of theatrea, as we liave fn^qnonHy saiJ, have 
a most extensive correfipondiug tmin, com jirehending 
mysterious friends, and secret enemies *, urging advice 
or seeking retlress. Amongst the various 101101*8 Elliatoii 
received at this period of his caraer, we oaimot forbear 
inserting the tallowing:— 

« August 10th, 1S27. 

‘^SiE,—I really must beg to call your attention to a 
most abominable niiisjtneo which exists in your house, and 
which is ill a great measure the cause of the in i nor 
theatres not holding the i*ank they should atuougst [day- 
houses. I mean the admission of sioeeps into the thcati*c, 
in the very dress in which they cUrnb chimneys. This 
not only incommodes ladies and geutlemeu, by the ob¬ 
noxious odour arising from their attii*e> but these sweeps 
take up twice the room of other people, because tlio 
ladies, in particular, object to their clothes being soiled by 
such unplcasiint neighI have, with my wife, lieeu 
much in the habit of visiting the Surrey Theatre, and, on 
tbreo occasions, we have been annoyed by these swccjxs. 
Toopie will not go, sir, where sweeps arc ; and you will 
find, sooner or later, these geutlomon will havo the whole 
theatre to themselves, unless an alteration be made. 1 
own, at some theatres, the managers are too particular in 
dress—those days ai*c pissed, and the public have a right 
to go to theatrical entertainments in their morning cos¬ 
tumes, but this ought not to include the sweeps. It is 
not a week ago since a lady in a nice white gown, sat 
down ou the very spot which a nasty sweep had just 
quitted, and, wlicn she got up, the sight was most hor¬ 
rible—for she was a very heavy lady and had laughed, 
shaking her sides a good deal during the i>erfurmaTice ; 
but it was DO laughing matter to her when she got up to 
go home. I hope 1 have said quite enough, and am your 

“ Wbll-wishbb.” 

Success having attended Elliston and his Surrey under¬ 
taking, during tlie course of many weeks, and fortune 
ap[>earing really in earnest once again to inscribe him in 
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her good books, the soul of our hero (for a hero he must 
be to the end) expanded with his new opening prospects* 
One morning, after a reheai'sal of Who wants a Guinea 
(for comedies were cut down into two acts, like men-of- 
war into frigates), Ellistou, with a right ducal air, or, 
what was more pregnant, his own appropriate manner, 
advancing to his stingo manager, said—West, I wish you 
to accompany me to Great Queen Sti'eet.** 

Certainly ; but on what business, sir 1 ” 

You shall see—step into my calash—^it is at the door,’’ 
West readily obeyed, aud within tlti'ce minutes the com¬ 
panions wore on their passage. Htwing reached Queen 
Street, the vehicle stopi)ed at liircU'g the coach maker, 
when Klliston, stepping out, beokotie<l West to follow. 
hy this time Mr. Birch himself liad advanced to moot the 
comedian. 

carriage, Mr. Birch?’’ was EUiston’s prompt 

inquiry. 

Here—here it is—and notliing, I believe, left undone 
saying which, Birch opened the dour of an elegant landau, 
d(iposited in ilia shop, for the purpose of displaying all 
its ap}K>in till cuts. ElUston an<l bis companion, having 
gazed on this work of ai*t for a few minutes in silent 
admiration, the comedian, with an air of humour which 
would baillo all power of description said, “ West, step in 
with me,” and at the same time eutei*iug tlio laudau, 
deposited himself comfortably in a corner. ‘^Perfect!— 
admiiulde ! ”—continued he, and how easy ! ” 

“A positive feather-bod,” replied West. 

It is, as you say, West, a feather-l>ed,” continued 
Elliston, dancing the springs with the whole weight of his 
body. “ Birch, you’ll step in too ? ” 

If you wish it, certainly,” replied the smiling coach- 
maker, and Bii'ch immediately took lus seat opposite his 
two viHiturs. 

Now close the door,” ciied Elliston to one of the 
workmen iu attendance, we shan’t want you any moroi 
I really never travelled in so easy a carriage in my life,” 
continued the manager, addressing rather himself than 
his compauiuu8-^“ not the slightest jolt; ai^d the stuffing 
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of these squabs is positively the mould of the humaa 
form—admiiuble—delightful indeed ! and lie once again 
Ciitumeuced testing the springs. Birch considering by 
tills time ho had been imprisoned long enough^ looked 
imploringly from the window for one of bis workmen, 
when KUiston, tiumiug slily to hia faithful stage-manager, 
whispered, Make the most of it, my good fellow ; it is 
jirobably the last ride we shall ever have in the landau^ 
don’t go, West.” By this time Birch had contrived, by 
]>a8siug his arm from the window, to open tlie door him¬ 
self, and was in the act of stopping ont, when West 
observed that, as it was ncceasary for him to call ou a 
colourmau lu Holborn, ho would take the opportunity of 
descending likowise. ** Well advisc<I,” said Elliston; and 
off went the highly amuse<t stage-manager. 

Birch, happy in his release, took advantage of the 
moment to attend the demands of some morc profitable 
customer, and West pursued bb way to the titnleaman’s 
habitation in Holbonu In about thrce-<piarter8 of an 
hour, the business being transacted, the deputy-manager 
returned ty Queen Street, when, ini mediately making 
inquiries for Mr. Ellis ton, was told, to his great surjirise, 
that he had left tlie house, a full half-hour before. “ Im¬ 
possible ! ” stiid West; “gone, you say; wdiich way 1 ” At 
this moment, a prolonged aud very audible snore, pro¬ 
ceeding from the interior of the now landau, occasioned 
West to turn in that direction, and advancing to the 
window of the carriage, behold ElUston in as fast a sleep 
as ever harassed and fatigued morial had enjoyed. 

Still further amused at the eccentricity of the Surrey 
potentate, West now proceeded to rouse his master, 
wheu Ellistou, thus suddenly awakened, aud seeing hb 
de])uty at the door, exclaimed—“ Ah, West, I'm glad 
you’re at home ! Tve just driven over to you, for I wish 
to see you of all things ; but, just step in, will you ? ” 
“ No, no, not again,” replied West, laughing. “ Come, 
sir, we had better rcturn saying which, be commenced 
handing the Surrey manager from hb comfortable position, 
who being now fully brought to hb senses, stepped out 
with the same air of majesty with which he had entered. 
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The two Tlow took their departure—oofc a word was 
interohanj^I for a considerable time ; when, about the 
centre a\x:h of Westminster Bridge, Kllisioii tununl Hud- 
denly about, and said, West, I’m satisfied ; but *tis our 
last drive,” 

Time, indeed, were EllLston^s words, for the landau was 
never removed from the premises of Birch. Tlie carriages 
had been ordered prior to EtUstou*H baiikt uptcy, wliea he 
was still manager of Drury Lauc Tiieatre. 


Elliston having obtained his certificate, quitted his 
temporary lodgings adjoining the theatre, and entered on 
an excellent fatnilydiotise in Groat Surrey Stivet, Blaok^ 
friars Itojul, wliUrh he furnished iu a consistent uiid com* 
ploto stylo. Hero he was enabled once nforc .to call hU 
friends around Itiinfold fiieuds who had travelled with 
him much of the journey of life—who hiul witnessed his 
rise, hud done honour to his fairly^acquii^ed famo, but who 
had never been sparing of (hoir censin*e when his actions 
too frequently provoked tlieir just cxpix^ssion. Amongst 
these were Alajor Wathon, Mr. Du riant, and Mr. Winston, 
in whom our hero never could liavc been without the 
best advice and the most friendly cousidemtion. 

Ellistoii now played out his best and stiongest card 
which fortune dp(>eaved to have dealt to him, iu tliis his 
last mortal rubber of the Thespian game. ** Black-eyed 
Susan ” was tlic honour in his baud, which, sustaineil by 
the winning tram]) (T. P. Cooke), occasioned him to rise, 
at the coticlnsion of the season, a considerable gainer. This 
drama, however, for the first half-dozen nights, though 
much ap]ilauded, did not give pix>misc of the extraordi- 
nary success which subsequently attended it. On the 
second week of its representation, the piece rose like a 
rocket into the sky nf public favour, and became, from 
that time, a blaze of popular admiration. The receit’ts 
now averaged £500 per week, out of which £150 clear 
fell on the iii'ofit side of the manager. Cooke's salary wus 
sixty pounds per week, and half a clear benefit in every 
sixth week of the representation. 
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Elliston's eldest son being at this time on the eve of de¬ 
parture for Hobart Town, with the view of settling in 
the country as agriculturist, the father fixed a day for 
assembling, at his luaise in Great Surrey Street, many of 
liis old and esteemed friends to honour the occrision, and 
ri^ceivo in return their best wishes for hb chihrs pros¬ 
perity. 

As this event was to be considered not only a parting 
dinner between thoso concci*ned,but also ahouse-wnrmiug, 
(as, on the same day we mourn a royal demise and hail a 
kingly accession,) the sentiTueut which might arii^o from 
the was ex|)Octed to find some relief from the boon 
good fellowship of the latter. Ihit this, at least, was 
beyond all doubt, Elliston had dotcrminiHl eipmlly to dis- 
tiugiuHlj himself in two chaiuctcrs which he bud so volun¬ 
tarily und^taken. 

The banquet (for it was no leas) had boon onlei'od at 
tnueh pains and exjiense. The table exhibited a little 
cxcusrtblo display, in being oimamented by finery, which 
might liave been in more tit positions than on a dining- 
tabic—it was all, however, goo<l of its kind. The exhi¬ 
bition might have i’cininde<l us of Hugh Kelly, wlio was 
accused by Dr. Johnson of a gi*eat ostentation of the 
little plate he possosseil, and that, on a certain occasion, 
an interval between the spoons and pc]>per-caster was 
actually supplied by a pair of silver spura 

The two dining-rooms were thrown into one, and a 
separate table in each, Elliston himself prcridiiig at the 
upper and his sou William at the lower. Eacli guest had 
Ilia appointed place, and every plate, contained some 
motto or conceit happily appropriate to the double occa¬ 
sion. The dinner it^lf passed off with tliat cumbrous 
solemnity which generally attends great events. The 
buckram of state stood obstinately out from the more 
natural mould of frank fellowship ; but the cloth being 
removed, Elliston exclaimed, ‘'Are the singers arrived 

“ They are here, sir,” was the reply. 

Blewitt then rose from the tabl^ and receiviug four or 
five of the Surinam chonsten at the door of tlio banquet- 
ing-room, the party moved to the pianoforte j when an 
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ode, expressly written for tbe occasion, and set to tnnsie 
by Blewitt himself, was sung by the whole band. The 
folds of the buck ram were greatly crushed by this move- 
Dicnt, an<l the natural roan began to portray tho best 
features of its humanity. 

With au oversowing oup, and in tho gestation of a 
speech, Elliston was most verily in his element. Ife rose 
to address the assembly on the chief purpose of the day ; 
—be spoke with much truth on the uncertainty of life, 
and the still greater miscalculations of human liopes;— 
alluded to luH own career, not without some well-tiincd 
terms of Bclf*rcproach, and finally called on his friends to 
6eGon<) the parentis beuisona in respect of tho youthful 
advouturcr, who was about to quit them—])erhaps for 
evon Nature by this time bad prevailed over tho mock 
heroic, and the language of parental affection netevfellmovo 
fee)ii»gly from a father’s lips than at this moment His 
apeecii invoked tho tiibute of a tear from those around 
him—the only water poured out on this memorable occa* 
sion. The challenge was accepted by all hearts, and 
** Huzza ! long life and prosperity I ” sped tho parting 
guest. 

The bottle now wont about as bnskly as a country- 
dance after a stately minuet It was Sir Roger dc 
Covevlcy ” all i*ouiid. Blewitt and the singers wero 
again at the orchestra, and some admirable songs suc¬ 
ceeded. Elliston was ag^n on his lega In a kind of 
pi*oso improvise, he had some epigi*sminatic application for 
each guest at tabic, in which tho wit of the moment was 
his first—)>crhaps his only, consideration; for some of his 
hits, though no malice prepense, were a little hard, and it 
was as much as he could etfect, in the latter part of the 
evening, to ajiply successfully the vulnerary of soft words, 
and heal the wounded spirit of one of his guests, whom 
ho had downright ofiended. 

Wine and the song, with scarce an intermission for 
breathing, brought up the close of the entertainment; 
and, in cousideration of the long voyage the young man 
was about to make, the guests were by ibis time, so far 
ilia companions, as to be more than half over that element 
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was to snstain him to the shores of New IToHand. 
The pai'ting was indeed tinal between parent and child : 
tlicy never met again. 


The earliest musical production of the latoCarl Maria Von 
Weber was performed, for the first time in this country, 
fit the Surrey Theatre. It is entitled “Sylvana'*—-011 
o))ora coiiKibting of three acts, which is attractive more 
for the merit of the music, and the fiime of the composer, 
tlum on account of any striking novelty or iiitci-cst in the 
plot. 

The story, which is not very clearly developed in tho 
piece, comprises little more than the incident of a young 
lady, who, after having led a stmngo and solitary life in 
n forest, by tho unaccountable iiitci*position of a Iicnuit, 
iH restored to her parents, ]>crsoii 8 of noblo birth, and to 
her lover, who has conceived an attachment for her, 
although in her woo<lIand life she aifects to bo dinnh. 
This and many other incoherent parts of the jnccti arc 
forgotten in the rich variety and splendour of tho inurical 
com position with which they are associated. Tho niUKic ' 
of “ Sylvaua,"* compared with that of J)or Frieschutz,*’ 
approaches moro the Italian style, although tliero are 
ocoasional passfvges rosombliug ^^Der FricschnU'* and 

Uheron.” 

The forte of Weber, however, was in the extremes of 
his country's music, belonging to what may be denomi¬ 
nated caricatura; at least, it was in tho expi'ession of 
passions and incidents, supposed to be least litted for 
musical subjects, that he established bin reputation. 
There is the same originality and vigour—the same dis¬ 
play of natural and bighly-cultivatod genius—the same 
abundance of gay, brilliant, and sparkling combinations 
in ‘^Sylvana,” which mark and distinguish the produc¬ 
tions of Weber, so popular and familiar in this country. 

The performers acquitted themselves with much zeal, 
and in some instances with great ability. The siuging 
of Miss Graddon was extremely good; but her soprar^ 
voice and feminine appearance were inappropriate to the 
martial sounds and sentiments which, as a cavalier, she 
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liad to titter. Tbo part was manifestly intended for 
a powerful tenor voice^ nor could Miss Grmidon 
reconcile ns to a transmutation which nature and pro- 
piicty do not sunotiou. Tiiis lady seemed actmilly dis¬ 
posed to abdicate her own sex^ as she had already n 8 ur])od 
the character of Capiain Miu:}ieath^ and liad gone througli 
almost all the mule ]>arts of our pnneipul operas. Mr. 
Pliilip[)s played the \niyt of Albert~a knight and a lover 
—aud, both by his acting and singing, greatly contributed 
to the favourable reception of the opera; his uutsicnl 
hkill i*oiu 1 ored him fully competent to the music of 
AN'cbor; uiid his execution of many brilliant jisssagca 
was much ajtpUuided. Mrs. Fitzwilliam ]>layed the ])art 
of i>ylvana, and sustained it most ci^editably. 

In daminiy, of this year, Mr. T. Dibdin liad opened 
Sadieris Wells, for a winter season, and introduced a new 
plan which answei'cd his pur|)08e, but did iucalculablo 
injury to tlicatrioul pi*o]>erty. lie issued what lie deno* 
ndnated a renter's ticketf to admit two to the boxes on 
])nyiiig tico s/iillin^s each—the then jtricc of admission to 
the boxes, being /our shillings; tiius bad begun, but 
worse I'einuiiied beliind.'* 

Shortly after, the shop-windows exhibited regular 
printed iiekde, to bo had, like kisses, for asking, and whicli 
mlmitted two to the boxes or f/it —this order will only 
be adualied by cuch i>ersou j^aying ore hhilmng, nor 
admitted to the boxes unless such person be suitably 
attired—the admission to private boxes, two slUUivys and 
fdxpcnvc Ciioh.” This was llie origin of the sldUhnj o^*der 
system w hich has done such injury to the theatres ; every 
manager but Ellistou felt compelled to adopt it; nnd he, 
finding his receipts so much diminished, had nearly fallen 
into the plan : but his regal'd for the stage and its ]>ro- 
fessors, prevailed—and though he at first lost consider* 
ably by his determination, ultimately he ])rofited by it. 
kSo sensible were his company of his spirited and dis*- 
interested conduct, that the princijial performers of his 
establishlucut entci'cd into a subscription for a ]uccc of 
plate to preseut to their manager, as a nioi'k of their 
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regard for resisting a system so derogatory to the re* 
Hpectability of the profesaiozL This was a imndsome 
silver cup, presented to him ou Buturduy, the 7tli of 
March, 

When Ellistnn, for this second time in 1828, became 
lessee of the Hurrey Tlicati'e, he had to pay down, before 
he could take puasessiou, £870 ; that sum Imving been 
Ijorvowcd, he now returued the same amongst tlioso 
fiieuds wlio hud so handsomely come forward in the time 
of need. lie had furnished his houne at a cost of not 
loss iliuu £500 j fitted out his 8<iii fur IJobart Town, 
at a very eunsidembic expense, and also liad some 
lieavy family demands to dcfmy ; and last, though not 
Ic^vst, he ko|it a liOKpitable table. Notwithstan<liug these 
drifts upuv Ins purse, at the beginning of 1830 he had 
placed £2,UU0 in the Three im Cents. 

On one evening, pending the representation of a very 
serious ])iecc, a mtilor, elevated, iu cv(*ry sense of the 
word, fmjucntly iiitcrriiplcd tho pixjgrcss of tlie play, 
and annoyed ihe audience by cxcIumutionH of dissatisfac¬ 
tion and suuilry noises ])eculiur to gentle men of the sea. 
At length Ellistou a[»]K*arcd on the stage:— 

May 1 know the cause of this uiiseeinly clamour 
asked he. 

(Voicfi from tlie ya&ry).—It’s this here sailor what 
makes the row.^ 

A British sailor !—the glory of our ermntry’s annals! 
—tlie safeguard of our homes and families ! What is it 
he asks 2'' 

liiile Britannia !** roared the tar. 

You shall Itavo it!” emphatically pronounced the 
manager. Of what ship, comrade 1 ” 

“ The Uaffff&miemTum** again roai*ed our son of Nep¬ 
tune. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,** continuc<l tho manager, 
advancing a few steps forward with imperturbable assu¬ 
rance, “on Monday next, a nautical, iiutioiia), allegorical 
sketcli will be represented at this tUeutve, entitled, * The 
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British Flag ! * in which the whole strength of the com- 
pany will he employed. The music expressly composed 
by Mv. Blewilt Give ’em ‘Rule Britannia,’” concluded 
he, with a no<l to tlm musiciana ‘‘ Bring your compa¬ 
nions hci'e on Monday,” cned RlHston, with a wink at 
the Bailor*, w-hicli having done, he stro<le off the stage. 

^‘Rulo Britannia” was immediately snug “by the 
wliolo strength of the company,” and the play was 
resumed. As to the nautical sketch, it is needless to say 
this was momcfdary wggedion of (Jie manager^d im- 
tiring fancy. 

On another evening, too many jreraons Imving been 
admitted to the g^dlery occasioned ninch altercation, and 
totally pi'Cveutrcl the pcrforinci's from being licard. 

KllUtoii came lWwav<l, as usual, and thus ad<^ros8cd the 
audicticc :— 

“ Lsulics and Gentlemen,—I take tho liberty ad¬ 
dressing you. It is of mre occurrence that I deem it 
necessary to jdaco myself in juxta-position with you, 
{NiAHC in t/te galfory,'^ When I &vid jnxta-positimj, I 
meant nVd-rw. ^Jna*ea^l Tioise iu iJte gallery,) When 
I uttered tho wonl.s vis-a-vU, I inetitit Kow 

let me tell yrni that vvt^^vU (it is a French term) and 
contaclability (Nvliich is a tiiily English term) very nearly 
assimilate to each other. (TVic diifturbafice above re^ 
dotebfed.) Gontlomcn !—(Icntlcmon! I am really ashamed 
of your conduct. It is uuUke a Surrey audience. Arc 
you aware that I have in this cstahlishniont m 'fit rtli- 
cient ])eace-u01cerd at my iinmeiUato disposal 1 IVacc- 
officers, Gentlemen, mean persons necessary iu time of 
war. 

“One word more” said he, rotumirig j “if that tall 
gentleman, in the carpenter’s cap, will sit down [pointing 
to the pit], the little girl behind him, in red nbbons (you 
niy love, I mean), will bo able to sec the entertainment,” 

This oration produced the desired effect, and Elliston, 
sdter bowing most respectfully, as he always did when he 
had made an impudent speech, retired to spend his o^er- 
nocn. 
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This was whim, and so let it pass; but, as an example 
of real dignity towards an audience, it is related that 
I)nl)*csne, a French actor, s|)eaking on the stage in a low 
tone of voice, a |>ci*3oa in the pit cried out “Louder !’* 
wild) Dnfresno, with an air imperial, observed—“And 
Mr, not* bo loud.” 

Tlie notorious Pierce Fgan having introduced himself, 
liy letter, to the SiiiTey manager at the early part of the 
season, tvauBniittcd to him pro]K>sals, in various sbu}ios, 
for furnishing tlic ihcatitt with dminatic pieces. Tho 
variety of his cpjstolnry style was even more remarkable 
Ilian that of hi^ proposals. i^<mietimes hi* wroto with tho 
air of a ckshijig hlade~at others in the burlesque heroic 
—an<l o^citsionally in tlic terms of a jolly tar. This Pro- 
t<'itn diet^u was, doubtless, employed to have its duo 
with tho manager, wJio might natumlly, after so 
muny €xum|rlcB of vemtilo humour, bi> duly sensible of 
the available quality of Pierce Egan’s fancy and intollec- 
tital resources. Out whether, like an uver-oager witness 
in our o.^urts of law, the autliur of “Life in Lundou’* 
l>mveil too iinieli; fir whether, frrnn a jiositivc want of 
jK*rcoj»tion on the ]svrt of the manager, of his cori'eHjMmd- 
cut’s diTimatio (|usdities, is nut sulliciently clear ; but true 
it is, lent no favoumhlo uttcntioii to his applica- 

timis; and uhen at last K*pxn forwarded to the manager 
a direct s])ocimun of Ins quality in the shape of a “Oomic 
iSj<c Ai,” all doubt w'us at an end by Elliston, under his 
own si^n manual, requesting that all fui*t1icr curi'espond* 
eiiee might be staged; fur the maimger was perfectly 
persua<l(Hl that his friend Egan was not ]irecisely an 
author who, like irk>phoelea, would have been acquitted at 
court by mei'cly reading one of liis own ]»}aya But 
Kgan, no doubt, felt all the pangs of a slighted poet, 
exclaiming— 

“ Thrt the Ta^t universal fool, the town, 

SliOuUl cry up Loboo's stuff, and cry me down 1 “ 

We believe, however, there is some degree of merit in 
cvei-ytliiiig. It has been saiil tbnt fjiensbold ami lioj*- 
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kins had eight lines M'hicl) Poj>e absolutely envied. Bnt, 
beyond all question^ “ Tom and Jerry ” enjoyed most 
extraordinary success; no one can rob Mr. Kgan of that 
—and as to poets, Pau was a god, and Apollo was no 
more.” 

Many, innumerable, were the young Labeos wlio now 
spread out their early essays before tlie setting sun of our 
groat theatrical manager; some of whom have since risen 
to renown ; and many a Bavius and Msvius, who are 
known only by plagiarism to this day— 

** Whoi^brfthis, likn ivf, raiinot mount at alb 
But by tdUcniig to suinc neighbouring wall.*' 

On a certain monnng of this season, a gentleman 
waited on Elliston, at hU house in Great Surrey Street, 
for the purpose of soliciting an engitgcmeut at Ivs theatre. 
The appUcuut a tnau of ungainly and loose appearance, 
but there was something in his munnor of address that 
gi*eatly tickled tlie manager, and he was not inclined 
to dismiss his applicant hastily, though lie had com¬ 
pletely made up his mind to liavo nothing to do with 
him as an actor. 

After listening for some time to the candidate’s pre¬ 
tensions to the art of acting, and hearing a long list of 
managers witli whom he hod been trimiipbantly con¬ 
nected, Elliston stopi>ed him, and in a grotesque manner 
said— 

Ay—now, sir, I recollect you well,—it was at that 
place you played a kangaroo.” 

“ A kangaroo! ” 

“ Ay, a kangaroo; and admirably you did it.” 

“ Sir, believe me, I never acted a kanguioo ; I never 
could have acted a kangaroo.” 

You do yourself injustice,” continued Elliston, calmly, 
^^your versatility is great, and ynur parts have been 
numerous j but you cannot have, forgotten the kan- 
gaix )0 ? ” 

Forgotten ! Mr. Elliston — a kangaroo ! Why, sir, 
do you say I ever acted a kangaroo?” demanded the 
other, with a thoughtful air. 
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“I never was 7nore pleasetl in my life. Norwich was 
the place j you have acted at Norwich I” 

‘‘ Yes, sir—many, many, many times. I remember, 
about the i)eriod of the battle of Waterloo, we got up 
‘The Death of Captain Cook *-” 

‘‘ Ay, I knew you had played a kangaroo.** 

“ But are you sure, sir, it was I—/ who played tho 
kangaroo ? ” 

“ Htriking things always make a lasting impression 
with mo ; and your kangaroo I remember as though the 
event were of yesterday. sec,” continued EUiston, 

jumping up, and making a grotesque twist of the body— 
it wan Koim^what after this manner in which you did it 
—no, no—not quite ho, either. 1 can*t exactly make the 
movenieut, but it w;w- 

“ Hold 1 hold ! Mr. ElHston,** cricnl tho other, springs 
iiig to tho mhlillo of the room, and instantly throwing 
himself into a strange attitude, as ho balanced himself on 
ono leg—tho kangaroo makes its advances iu this 
manner.** 

** Ay, ay ! I knew you ha«l played the kangaroo,” ex¬ 
claimed Kllistoo; “and wheu 1 get up an Australian 
8 ]>cctacle, ril send for you.” 

The frame of Elliston had now exhibited fcarfiil evi¬ 
dences of decay. A career of labour and excitenioDt— 
success and disappointments—an inherent sense of indul¬ 
gence attendant upon them all; but more particularly 
the day of reckoning with his old usurer, Alcohol, 
which had evidently arrived, now made common cause 
in their demands on NatuL*e*s resources; and Elliston 
was as bankrupt in health, as, two years before, he had 
been in estate. But the flattering chances of the former 
were gone for ever. His frame waa shattered in every 
bolt and seam. The elasticity of limb was do more, and 
a kind of plantigrade step of caution, denoted the tho¬ 
rough disorganised condition of the animal machine ; yot, 
it still hold together, and the “ piece of work ” languidly 
performed its offlee. But repose, which had never made 
part with his temperament, was not even courted at the 

a 0 3 
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parting hour of Ina sti'ODgtli: 8o that ho atill went bor* 
rowing on, as long as the old usurer would lend, })aying 
the enormous interest of days for the |ialtry loan of an 
hour's enjoyment which wine aflbrded. 

It was at this voiy )>erio(l that this most eccentric 
and oxtroonlioary luaii contemplated two of tlic greatest 
projects of his life ; visionary mid wild as they were, he 
yet followed them up for a time, with an ardour whicli 
puzzlerl all ])hyBiological inquiry, as it excited more ami 
more disinterested j'Ogi'ets—a secwul nuirriafjo was the 
one, and a seat tn pavliiiiHeni the other! 

Ills senatorial dream was a vision of no mean character. 
Neither as the tool of a party, nor as the iioniiiiec of a 
patron, did ho look for lus ap]K>amnco on the stage of St. 
Stephen's; but with the proceeds of lllick-cyed Susan/' 
and the richer sum of Ids personal endowmcuts> he jmr- 
posed canvassing soinc western borough, and was actually 
in coiTcs]K>udciice with parliamoutary agents on the 
question, tiwrrey^ certainly, he had twice represented, 
and was still a sitting nierulier; and hud the fmnehise 
been extended at this time to the metmpuliUui boroughs, 
we are not quite clear how f>ir his exertions might have 
led him towar<U success. The senatorial project, however, 
expired in the cradle of its birth—namely, the back- 
imrlour of our hcix> in llhickfriars Roail. 

But the deuterogamy, of far graver consideration, was 
much nearer its consunnnatiou. The history is not a 
little curious. The lady in quostioii was the eldest of 
three antique spinsters, who, in the days of JMiss Flem¬ 
ming, had been in the ranks of Mrs. Klliston's youthful 
patronesses. A]ipatently eternal as the Parsit themselves, 
they wei*e still veiicratcil in their domain, at Bath, over 
M’^hich city they had so loug pi'esided; and had actually 
fixed the destiny of Elliston’s fii'st marriage. Whether 
out of gratitude for the happiness he had so long enjoyed 
with his late part tier, or wdi ether, to projutiato these 
divinities for events yet to come, is uncertain; but true it 
is, Elliston's devotion was renewed at this venerable 
shrine, and, moi*tal m he was, presumed to ofier his 
earthly alliance to no less tlian Apropos herself. To drop 
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all metaphor, circumstances having led to a renewal of 
the accpmiiitancc between EiHston ami tho.se tiiree sisters, 
in a iiiomcut of strange miscalculation, he matin a proposal 
of marringc with the eldest, and which pro[) 08 iii was 
actually accepted. Now, these thix^e latlies had never 
known an hour^a se^jaratioii. They hud lived in the 
closest sisterhood : 

** Corporibua junctis spiritus unus erat.*^ 

Their united means yiehhul tliein an income otpml to their 
best desires, but not su|>erfluitio5t. Elliston, in contem* 
plating a marriage with one iliirtl of the sisterhood, had 
fondly inodiUted, at Unst two-thinls of the i)i*o{its, 
together witli a total di.sniomhenncnt of this knot of 
virgins. Time, however, having so thoroughly cemented 
the statt^of sisterhood, ^e bride elect hail no more dreamt 
of being called upon to tc.ar these family boiuls asunder, 
than, six months before, she hud ever dreamt of any other 
tics on tliis si<lo of the gi*avc ; but Kllistcm now liaving 
come to closer explaiiution respecting the future establish- 
luciit, the awful truth broke like a thunder*clap over the 
Bat!) tca*table, and positively sent the three sisters into 
one fit of Jiyeterica. ** Separate! ” they, one ami all, 
exclaimed, throwing themselves into each other's embrace, 
wliich w'oulil {Kwitively have Ix^en a study fiir Canova 
himself—*‘Sei>arate!—what IJoJVven has united, let no 
man tear asunder—se|iarato ! Iforo, amidst the pauses 
of rencAved Jiysterics, the common vow was pliglitcd never 
to seal such a bond. 

What the Fates had resolved admitted of no appeal. 
The deed of federalism was fatal to tlio contract of mar¬ 
riage ; for no sooner was the determination of the three 
confedciuto maidens forwanled to our attendant swain, 
than Elliston, who felt ho could only love but one, was 
little inclined to many tlii*oo. I'ho treaty thereupon 
was incontinently brought to an cud, and Klliston, once 
again, sought refuge in the green-room of the Surrey 
Theatre. 

Wife und borough ba<l now vanished from before his 
vision, and in a short time he was about as cool, under 
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the double disappointment, ns a certain Spaniard, who, 
having had one oyc struck out at tennis, in a few days after 
lost the other by a similar aeddent; on which he calmly 
put on bis hat, saying —** Good night, gentlemen/’ and 
quietly departed. 

EUiston had been playing Pangloss^ in Col man’s comedy 
of ‘‘ TIjo Heir at Ijrw.” TIjc )>art of Dick DotvlaSy was 
assigned to Mr. Klliston, jiin., who had nnulc a promising 
ilibiu, a few eveningn 1>efore, as in the musical 

entertainment of “No Song no Supper.” His concej)tion 
of the chai'HCtcr was correct, and liis whole perfonnanca 
I'eceived with very warm applause. At the conclusioii 
of the comedy, tlie original cjnloguc was spoken by the 
characters, and the new ])antoniim6of the “Golden Goose,” 
which was well conceived, iillci^thc house to Hlio very 
roof. 

Amongst other untried actors, Elliston, after some 
deliberation, engaged a young man, chiefly os a singer, 
but, in point of fact, to do anything (a duty, for the most 
part, ossigticd to those who cim do nothing) at a small 
salary. Tlio youth was an t^t^able, wclhspokeu lad, 
who, on being questioned vespociiog his former eiuidoy-* 
ments, carefully avoided the subject, and was i>avticu- 
larly anxious to conceal his ftmiUy lux'inc^ on embramuj the 
•profession of OiA slaye* I^listou was a little curious on. 
the matter, oh the youth was stiikingly prepossessing. 
Ho ]>layccl small parts decently, sang tolerably well, and 
was extremely attentive to business. Hut this conceal- 
ment ofhispatronymicwas a somewhat unusual manwuvre, 
foi' it eventually turned out, that the lad’shonoui'cd father 
was one of those gentlemen who perambulate the streets, 
offering an uidiap^ty bullfinch in exchange for an old coat \ 
vi^nding compositions, at corners of bye-pbrees, tor taking 
out stains from wearing ap]>arel, and hai'angulng the mob 
on the virtue thereof; or, at other times, wliistling 
through a tin tube in imitation of the skylark. 

KUiston, who had verily been impi'essed the youth was 
at least the son of a baixmot or some country member of 
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pavIiRment» was not a little amused witli the discovery. 
The double policy of concealing the iamily naiue^ while it 
KU]>pi'c.ssed a dlscreditiible origin and at the same tiiuo 
loci the stranger to believe it waa highly distinguibhed^ 
was a bit of tact which gi-catly rccommeiuled the young 
artist—introduced him to bettor {larts, and added aciwn 
at least to hts weekly salary. The young man, however, 
remained not many weeks at the Suri'cy. He turned 
tobacconist, and took a house in Lanihctli, the back j>av- 
lour of wliicli, he opened as a singing-room. His new 
auditory were )iow betrayed into the old illusion, and the 
vocal tobacconist was agiun looked on as a nobleman iu 
disguise. 

It is rcOated, that when Tjamash was acting in Edin¬ 
burg]), ho desired his wife to repi^csent abroad that slio 
VOS the daughter of an Jrish i)eer, and to go to the Lady 
Elphiustone with the same story. The experiment suo- 
cccdiul wou<lerfully. Lamash and liis wife were, in con¬ 
sequence, highly patronized, and their benefit was abun¬ 
dantly productive. 

The following parental and afiectionato letter, was 
addressed by Elliston to Charles and Jane, on tlio subject 
of liis daughter Lucy’s illness, which tci'miiiatcd fatally 
within ten days afterwards, nils young lady was iu her 
twentieth year at the period of her death. Elliston felt 
deeply and keenly this affliction; and the unaflbeted 
declarations of his letter were fulfilled to the veiy utmost; 
for nothing was left undone on Lis own part, to comfort 
and relievo his child. 

** 84, Great Surrey Street, January 20, 1831. 

‘‘My dear CiiiLDK^,— I should welcome any hope 
that was at all )*casotiable, with the most lively satisfac¬ 
tion ; but I fear to indulge an ex]>ectation of Lucy’s 
recovery. Be tliat, however, as Provideocc may dictate; 
we must do our duty while thei'e is any spark of anima¬ 
tion remaining. I hope my dear Lucy is senwble that 
there is nothing in my |>ower to give, which she may not 
command; pray assure her of my lov^ and say bow much 
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I am gratified to find that she feels happy under our 
care. 

It is impoBsiblo to express the obligations I owe to 
Doctor Maegowan—he appears to have acted in tlie two¬ 
fold ca]>acity of friend and physician. I have lelt almost 
a vanity in showing }ns henevolcnt epistles to my friends. 

1 have inelosuci twenty sovereigns, and I recommend 
you to pay, weekly, for your lodgings, and clefi*ay all your 
general expenses, so that you may have nothing to appre¬ 
hend but the more piu*ticular demands attenchuit upon the 
sic k-ch amber. 

“ I am fully sensible of your desire to ease me of atiy 
unnecessary expense; but I must not hear of Jane’s 
directing her attention to professional pursuits whilo her 
sister remains in this uncertain sUitc. 

I was in ]io]>es my recent illness would hot have 
I'e.oched yonr knowledge. I have, howcvc'r, the pleasure 
to add that I am recovered, and having just completed 
all my intended exports for William, my mind U, in one 
respect, greatly I'clicvcd. 

distribute your accounts of the invalid, as they 
arrive, to the family; and i iiceil not toll you, that they 
are equally intci'csted with myself in your ronstant intel¬ 
ligence of Lucy’s atflicling disorder; indeed, every one, 
who ever knew her, tccis most anxious for re})oi'ts us they 
reach me. 

not to call upon me for any other acUUtions to 
her comfort, and be assui*cd 1 am fully sensible of the very 
excellout cavo, attention, and unwearied affection which 
you arc so cheerfully exercising in the service, and for the 
advantage of your sister. 

** Ih^om your alTcctioiiato father, 

“ Pu W. Eluston, 

** To ChArIcs and Jane Elliatone, 

&c. Sic. 

Like one having oscapefl shipwreck, our hero now hung 
up his votive tablets on his widowed walls, in Blockfriars 
Boad, and began scntontionsly to congratulate himself, 
and to rehearse the virtues of her, whose jdaco ho could 
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novel* have lioped adequately to supply. Elli^itonV animal 
constitution was of that cxtraoi'^linary toxtm*o, tliat the 
slightest reladie of exertions or abuse, met vitli tliat 
generous rebound, which might liave taught our infatu¬ 
ated friend what a neh inlientance he whs wasting, under 
tho name of enjoy me nt Care and abstinence, for a brief 
term, luid produced cheering and wonderful eSeota No 
hermit—not oven “ llilarion ** liimself had been, for three 
whole weeks, half so holy; so that, about the middle of 
Pecomber, like a good biitl, though often beaten, ho re¬ 
turned crowing to tlie fight, and inade his I'cappoarance in 
the part of before a crowded theatre. The order 
of the day being no ordei's,'* at night. 

His acting was adininiblc. The very lees of his days 
were clear: at this precise momeut ElHstou was stiii tho 
Ih'St comedian living 

** An4 bcmT glcnnin^fl tliy cropt soil cAii 
Thnn the. crub of tho Nei^hl>miriT)|c coa'^t; 

Thi^ (Uffercucp ^till the world fthall 

Thou copiest lIonuT, end Uioy C(»pj theo.** 

Strange, but not more so than true, ho played on this 
night witli greater eftcct, and felt moro equal to )ns labonL*s 
than ho had found himself for some few preceding yoai*8; 
and so great was the applause and eongratulatioim lie re¬ 
ceived, that lie eime foiward, aflicr his old lialiit, and 
treated his friends with a speech, which ncai'ly occufdcd 
tho time of a modern farce, but was considetuhly more 
entertaining. He said it was bold for so a man as 

himself to olTer any observations to an undienco of tlio 
liigh character wliich he saw before him, but he should be 
tingratcful, aa a dibutant, if he did not make some ac¬ 
knowledgments for the enconragement lie had lecoived. 
That he had appeared on that night as tho immediato de¬ 
scendant of an old actor, one Mn Kiliston, who had ffir 
many years enjoyed the favour of the public, but luid, a 
few weeks before, judiciously— 

** Walked sober off, before a aprij^btlior a^ 

Came tittcriog oo, to thrust him from tbe stage/' 
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LAST EFFORTS, 


Tlie above humorous allusion to his late iuiiiiuity aud 
)) rose tit rcfttoi'ation, was, of course, jdeosaiitly received. 
In conclusiou ho said, that, in July, he should Lave the 
honour of ai>i>eanng in an cutii'cly new cbanvctcr. Alas! 
it was in July he expired. 

Frail, inconsistent man!—and yot frailer tluvn humanity 
itself, Ituboi't William Elltsion 1 The triumpli of abstU 
neiice was celebrated by excess. Though Hess conviviality 
dosed all these flattering scenes; and tliough ])erhapslcss 
than I'iot, yet for this in omen t, greater tliau tnaduesa 

Wlion. pml'gnl of life, in one ra.«h nighf, 

Ho invlshM more than mightsu]!port tbn*e diys.’’ 

KlUston WAS now fust and visibly sinking. His fiwo 
natnrnl constitution, which had long been labouring, like 
a trim vessel in the olcmcutal strife, was too* evidently 
giving way on every ride, and each succeed! ug shock told 
with the awful ccr^nty of sjicedy dissolution. In aspect, 
us well as body, ho exhibited a vci^y wreck. His limbs 
luul bcconio almost cumbrous appendages to his fiaino, 
wliich hum All n;vtm*c had at longth resigned to the brief 
custody of huiiiau art. UU features bad lost all indica* 
tioii of intdiigonce or cx]>resrion, and his mind, doubt¬ 
lessly visited by bitter rclrosi>oct and unavailing legi'cU, 
could yield him but sorry consolation. 

extraordinary was Ktlistoifs constitution, that he 
still boro up ug;unst this ropid decay. Withiu a very few 
*>i*ccks of his death, a relative, by marriage, wlmse pro^ 
fossional duties brought him into the neighbourhood of 
Great Siurey Street jieriodically, and who regularly passed 
ail lioiir with our invalid on those occasions, when about 
taking leave one erening, was desired by Ellistou to 
roiuaiu till some other visitors had departed, having 
something pariicular to communicate to him; he then 
told him in a vory emphatic tone, that the niglit before 
he had Inul a Tuystcriems and soleTnn'warning, and was 
ipiite convinced that his last moments wei^e at hand. 
am,'* said he, prepared for the event, aud riiould it come 
ill the immediate way of the strange waiming I Imvo 
received, I sliaU die contented.** He dwelt much on tho 
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anonymous letters he liacl from time to time received 
iVom Invi^iblina.” This Appc^ired gix*atly to affect Ids 
spirits, and parti culaily that he ]iad fniloci, in all hia 
eftorts, to discover tlie writer; two of letters he 

rea<l with the greatest earucstuess and oxcitciueut, and 
then destroyed thein. ^ 

Dut l^lliston once, once again rallied, and on the 24th 
of June, 1831, came forward in Slieva^ a ]>art lie selected 
as tlic least fatiguing; hut to all pi*csent, it was tho elfort 
of a dying man; it was with dillictdty he struggled 
through the character. Tho afterpiece was tho 221st 
ro]ireftentatiou of “ Jllack-cyed Susau.^ Thu following 
day the bills stated his next nppeivtuuco would be on the 
28tli, in 

In mirror lhcati*es, the bills for tho following day are 
printed Ircfuve the pcribrnianccs of the iiuinciliate night 
ai\3 conclude<l; otherwise, from the state in which Kllis- 
tou left the theatre, he would not have been onnounced 
lor any future nppeamneo. The day alter, it was stated 
that a severe cold aiul hoai'scuess pi*evcntcd his acting. 
He never ajipcarcd again ! 

On Tuesday, the 5tli of July, ho rang up tho servants 
at a very early hour, and, by seven in the mondng, was on 
his wiiil to Norwoo<l, to visit his tnavried duuglilcr, and 
returned to his hou.se to hres^kfast The next morning ho 
started for as early a ride, but had not proceeded far, 
when he wsis taken ill, and cotui>eUcd to return : he had 
not entered his house many minutes, befoi’e he was visited 
with an a{>oplectic At, from whicli ho never recovered. 
TIq had ajipointcd tho following morning for the execu¬ 
tion of a power of attorney, to sell stock for tlio use of 
tlic theatre, which, at that precise time, had not its usual 
success. The power was executed on Tlim^sday moniing, 
but so imi^eX'fectly, tho Bank would not allow the 
transfer. The whole of Tliursday he W'us unceasingly 
talking in a low and confused tone, calling upon his friends 
and blessing tliem in the most placid ami I'esigned man¬ 
ner. It wan impossible to ascertain wliothcr he did or 
did not, during that period, fully retain lus recollection. 
On Friday, the 8th of July, at half-paet six in the 
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KLLISTOX, 


morning, this very extraordinary and Tnisgiiided man 
breathed his h\st« having hut a low months before com* 
pleted only bU <)Gth yean 

“Joyonsesb of once embodied apiriU!** Thus died 
Robert William Kllintoo—thus pas^ from the moi'trd 
econo one of the most accomplished ina6lci>4 in his pccu^ ' 
liar art, who, in tlie exercise of it, could play with onr 
feelings at his liumour, and touch our sympathies as one 
running over the keys of a harpsichord ; thus i^crisliod 
one of the most charming companions, by the haiul of 
Kature —one of tiie n^diest apprehension in all tliingK 
of afliiiity with the tmfHc of human life; of unwearied 
perseverance, and fearh^ss energy. 

This^ of its kind, although to the full mcasui'o of iimise, 
is still ordy o)' iU hhuL Fmn would we, at this moment, 
as the curtain slowly descends on the morUl history of 
onv hero, iin]aH»vo the quality of our a])plausc, and ])ro* 
nounce liim a man as worthy of imitation as he was an 
acitor deserving of renown. As a member of society, tlm 
rueinory of Klliston must Buffor, for lio lived in <Us:regard 
and violation u{ thcgi*eat ^‘social coutmet;" and as to 
the clnims whicli good order might liave on the citiTicii^ 
ship of the M'ui'ld, they wem to him little better tlian 
objects of contempt. 

Kespectalily born, and of near consanguinity with those 
elevated by their virtues and intellectual acquirements— 
by thorn j^ndeeted and encouraged; of good education, 
which lu8 own act alone iiitcrmpted in its coui *80 to the 
highest; favoured and caressed; united to a woman of 
uo ordinary mind, and of most extraordinary goudnesg; 
blesse<l witli children dutiful and affectionate ; couidedby 
the git‘at, and llattevcd by the multitude ; prosj^rous in 
the accumulation of his own estate, and fortnndte by 
the accession of contingsnt aiWmitages, lOlliston, it 
is not too much to say, had a chance thrown into his 
hands of leaving behind him a nobler name than that of 
a brilliant player or a boon companioo. 

The profegsion of an actor wo believe to be a state of 
temptation. We believe this to be the case, and many 
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havo sunk under tke baneful influence ; but nmnjj also, 
to tlieir honour, have baffled the subtle foe—ntaiiy, with 
but half t)ie aftnonr of defence with which om* frail com¬ 
batant was clothed. Emphatic are the words of Addison : 
“ A man of talents, but void of prudence, is a ^^>l^pUemo; 
strong, but blind.” Strong was he, beyond doubt; but 
his blind ness, almost without example. 

As a good husband we cannot record the hero of the 
preceding (uvgea Stiddeu displays of sentiment or ptission 
a VO no substitute for the consistent exorcise of nnirital 
duty. In acts of kindness and giillantiy, no husband 
ever showc<l himself more to advantage thauKlUBtoiii for 
ho could still play the lover in the days of wedlock: often 
would he delight to sm'i^rlse his wife with some tasteful 
attention pieaenta and projects for her gmtificatiou ; 
yet tho.se were but fleeting impulses, in which vanity 
(we will not say ostentation) boro an equal part with 
aflection, lint the gnice of to-day was disbonounxl in 
the shame of tlie niori'ow. Klliston, wo boUove, never 
turned away from a single pleasure to satisfy his wife's 
repose, nor did ho give up the piimut, though her peace 
wei*e the inevitable price ho iiinst pay for iU attaiuiuciit. 
Pleasure, plea-sure !—that imiirt/ba ttireUy —was the deity 
he worshipped; and thus, one of those “desirous of being 
more liappy tlian any man can be, Wiis less happy than 
most men are.” 

“ Tlie life of a player,” says a modern writer, “ which is 
not marked by sonic prominent vice or distress, has 
generally but little worth recording.” Tlie sentiment is 
certainly a strange oTie ; and we lament to have taken so 
much ot these sorry grounds as a claim on public attention. 
W'e ho])e, however, in the foregoing pages, we have offered 
something better than a plea of this descri]itiofi ; and we 
must confess, in treating on the fliir qualities of our hero, 
and more particularly his professional deserts, that wo 
have materially failed in doing him justice. If we have 
mmie the evil to live after him, the good should iwt bo 
interred with his bones; and we must beg, injustice to 
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Lis memory, to remind oiir readers, tliat there wei-e 
some dclibovate octii of gcDei*ostty on the ]uirt of Elliston, 
which might have added lnsti*e to the brij^teatchai’acter, 
—witness the instance of his geuemsiLy to tho iKx>r old 
player at Ihith, and more |>articnlarly his cotuliieb in the 
case of the uiifortunate Mr. L- —as iiecovdcd in the 
early pages of tills volume. 

Ill liis worldly nndertakings, Klliston was punctual 
and faithful. On tho i-ebiiilding of Drury Lane Thorttvc, 
ho liberally aii<l voluntarily oxfiendcd an onorinous snni 
of money, and was rowan led, if not by iiigrutitudc, at 
least, with meanness and uniiecesKsiry severity on the^^ai't 
of the committee. lie w^is faitlifiil in the discharge of 
his oliligations to alt persons concernorl under his various 
manage men t'S ; and though some may have lost money 
by him” (as tlie phrase is), yet wjis it owing*4o circum¬ 
stances by which upnght men have bo(*n overtaken. Dis 
energy ami activity were tmly wonderful. Of this he was 
indeed an examplo woi*thy imitation ; and his practical 
talents wore of that high ortler, by which fortune might 
have been dolled, and success insure<]. There wore, in 
fact, moments of Ins life, in which ho might Lave asked, 

** Qu;e rc|;io in terrU nostri non plena labnri^ ?'' 

As a comwliun, Elliston was, perhaps, never excelled, 
and it may bo, lie will be never ci]ualle<l Of this we have 
endeavoured so particularly to in various paris of 

this history, that it will be unn<H*asaiy here to i*cuew the 
question. Of lelix, Aranza^ Jlooer^ liapiti, Shevaf Bel- 
cowr, Cknvles Bftr/acei Leo)^ Tmiffent^ )Vildiny^ DowlaSy 
Dirndon^ Valeiditie.y LoUmriOy AbsobUCy &c, cbc., and last, 
the celobratod ndieaml of FaUtaff] we have spoken in 
their proper places. In the romantic dnima, Elliston, at 
an early jieriod of his life was greatly attmetive : bis 
Octaviarii and Bir Fdtoanl MortuMr —tliu peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, too, under which he pLiycd this latter cha¬ 
racter—would alone have entitled him to the name of an 
accomplished actor. 
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III the ^‘husincss** of the stajje, Elliston was always 
popular. He was, what JS called a “ fair actor,”—never 
appropriating the acoiiic effoefca of otliers, hut always 
playing iu such a manner as might bring iuto bo.st opera¬ 
tion the professional merits of those around hiin» This 
fact, nnd a total absence of jealousy towards rising actors, 
‘ reiulered him always |K>pular with his bnitlu'cu. One 
thing further we may bo permitted to observe (for witli 
tliosc at all acquainted with theatrical life, it will doubt¬ 
less bn a claim of comiucrulation): Klliston never was 
guilty of the coarse and ungentlemauly act (to say the 
least of ii) of eomroon awcariug. No ono over hoard an 
oath ])ass his lips; and though he lived iu too gi*cat neg¬ 
lect of religious observances, no man was midicr to 
res)H>ct those of betUn* exauqde than himself, and be was 
the ^ery l*st to ti'eat with levity any question of a sacred 
nature. 

Wo may, in fine, term him ns a kind of dramatic Alci- 
blades; great versatility, eccentric enterprise, stinngo 
inconsistciicio.s, with a fervent devotion to the ]»ublic 
duties to wliieii fortune bad oallod him, constituted him 
ill bis time, if not lui exemplary general, at least a 
biilliant soldier. 


On Friday tbc 15th of July, tbc remains of tin’s 
eclobnitcd Comedian, were removed for intonuont, from 
(jreat Surrey Sti*eet, lUackfriars, to St. John’s Church, 
Waterloo Road. 

'flic fuiiciul was a walking one, in compliance with the 
will of the ileceascd. Of relatives and family coiiiiectioTis, 
the following wei'e present 

Mr. Henry Twistleton Elliston ; Mr. Charles Robci^fc 
Elli.ston; Messrs, Wilson, Torre, Randall, Winston, 
Benzley, &c. ic. 

The body was deposited in a Vault of the Church, and 
the service performed by the Rev. T)r. Barratt. 
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TABLET, 


In August, 1833, a niavblo tablet was placed on the 
8o\ith side of the Altar of the Cliurch, bearing the following 
inscription, c<mii)oseil by Mr. Nicholas Ton-e, Son-in-law 
of the deceased:— 

Hflud proeui ab hoc loco 9q)uUiifl 
ROBISIITUS (^ULIELMUS ELUSTON, 
rujiii Ulcrnoris Siicrum Uberi »ui superMitrs, 
uioiris utiam ((UibuMlam opoui uircrotilibud, 

\nK njurtnor pout'tiduiu <!ura\mint, 

NatiiH CHt septifm» i\w Aprilih, Mncci.xxiv. 

Obiit uctavi> die Julis, iiuccexxxi, 

Dum jiiu M«*I]>omrnn, nato perrunti*, rjufrehiii 
EuhdU, et ante alias orba Thalia 
Noil mimH in l.ndirynias fiili Milvnntur niiiiii, 

Nun minnH pignora char a tori. 

Tiic*>|iica connviiuni LoiKlins pulpits nneicnf, 

Gunilm ditl*M|^iunt, dvIiciieiiUL* tacent. 

Of whicli ohusslc inomorial wc subjoin the genial notice 
of uiic wIh) well a|>prcciate<i the I'uro bilunts of tlie actor 
and jileusiuit eccentricities of the man,—wo mean the 
testimony of Clinrlcs Jjamb. 

‘‘ CJrisit Mci*t thou in thy life, Robei’t William Elliston ! 
urn I imt h‘ss4'iied in thy death, if I'Cjiorb speak truly, which 
says tliat tlmu didst direct that thy nmrtul roinaius should 
reposi* under no inscriptiou but one of pure Laiinlty, 
For tlioe the Pauline iilusoa weep ! lu clogicsthat shall 
silence tliis rude prose, they shall celebiate thy praisol” 


PttlMTrU ttv cox ASO VYMAXi GXXAT IIVXKK tTXXiT. 





